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To the Editor of EDWARDS's Great 
Chriſtian Doctrine, &c. 


— 


HE merit and excellence of the late 

Preſident Epwazvps's writings are 
ſuperior to any additional recommendation. 
I can only ſay, that I have read them my- 
ſelf with peculiar ſatisfaction; and am very 
ſorry there ſhould remain ſo many of his 
manuſcripts as yet unpubliſhed, From what 
I have hitherto ſeen of his controverſial wri- | 
tings in defence of the moſt intereſting parts 
of Divine Revelation, I think we may apply 
to him what was originally affirmed of 
CiceERo, Nullam unquam in diſputationibus 
rem defendit, quam non probaut ; vullam op- 

pugnavit, quam non evertit. 


Moſt ſincerely wiſhing that thoſe, who 
have the- care of this author's papers, will 
a 2 be 
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be encouraged to publiſh more of his valu- 
able remains, and that you will meet with * 
the ſucceſs you deſerve in this new edition 
of his admirable Effay on Original Sin, 
I am, Sir, 1 


j 


Your humble Servant, 


at. C. E. DE Cor rrlocox. 

Lowtr GROSVENOR PLACE. E | 4 
/ 
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BOOK AND. iTs AUTHOR. 


TIE ee Author of the following piece 
was removed by death, before its publica- 
tion. But, before To deceaſe, the copy was 
finiſhed and brought to the preſs, and a number of 
weets paſſed his own review. 

They that were acquainted with the Amthar, 
or know his juſt character, and have any taſte fot 
the ſerious theme, will want nothing to be ſaid in 
recommendation of the enſuing tract but only 
that Mr. Epwarps wrote it. | 

Several valuable pieces on this ſubject have 
lately been publiſhed, upon the ſame ſide of the 
queſtion. But he had no notice of ſo much as 
the very firſt of them, till he had wholly conclu- 
ded what he had in view: nor has it been thought, 
any thing already printed ſhould ſuperſede this 
work of his; being deſigned on a more extenſive 
plan; compriſing a variety of arguments, and an- 
fwers to many objections, that fell not in the wax 
of the other worthy writers; and the whole dont᷑ 
with a care of familiar method and language, as 
well as clear reaſoning, in general accommodated | 
very much to common capacities. 

| It muſt be a ſenſible pleaſure to every friend of 
truth, that'ſo mafterly a hand undertook a reply 
to Dr. Tarrox; notwithſtanding the various 
ford. already given him, both at home and 
a 
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at the uſual time: and for a while ſerved the col 


fortable debates ariſing about a right to facra- 


relation, and had an honorable quietus, anno 


[ 
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As it has been thought unfit, this poſthumous 
book ſhould go unattended with a reſpectful me- 
morial of the Author, it is hoped, the reader will 
candidly accept the following minutes of his life 
and character. 

Mr. EowarDs was the only ſon of the late 
Rev. Mr. Timothy Epwarps, long a faithful 
paſtor of a church in Winſor, in Connecticut: who 
(together with his wife, our Author's pious mo- 
ther) was living, in a very advanced age, till a 
little before the death of this his erdelleur "fon, 
who had for many yearn been his parents Joy. and 
crown. | 
He had his eduoation: in s ens At 
the age of about eighteen, commenced Batchelor 
of Arts, anno 1720.—Afterwards reſided at col- 
lege for ſome time, purſuing his ſtudies with a 
laudable diligence. Took the degree of Maſter, 


lege in the ſtation of a tutor. _ 

He ſoon entered into the miniſtry, nd was 
ſettled at Northampton, in Maſſachuſetts, - as 
colleague: with his aged grandfather, the Ion 
and famous Mr. SoLowon STopDarRD; with 
whom, indeed, as a ſon with the father, be ſerved in 
the Goſpel, till death divided them. — There he 
vine his labors for many years, in high 
eſteem at home, as well as abroad ; till uncom- 


ments, and after his beſt attempts finding no 
rational proſpect of any ſafe and ſpeedy iſſue of 
them, he at length amicably reſigned his paſtoral 


1750. . | 

Soon after this, there being a vacancy in. «the 
miſſion at Stockbridge, by the death of the Rev. 
and learned Mr. JohN SzrGeanT, the Board of 
Commiſſioners at Boſton, who act under the So- 
i 8 ciety 
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eiety in London, for propagating the Goſpel 
among the Indians in and about New-England, 
turned their eyes to Mr. EpwWAR DS, for a ſupply 
of that miſſion. And upon their unanimous in- 
vitation, in concurrence with the call of the 
church (conſiſting of Indians and Engliſn) at 
Stockbridge, he removed thither, and was regu- 
larly reinſtated in the paſtoral office. TIM 
He continued his miniſtry there, until on 6cca- 
ſion of the death of his worthy ſon in law, the 
Rev. and Learned Mr. Aaron BuRR, who had 
ſucceeded the Rev. and Learned Mr. Jonathan 
Dicx1nsov in the ſtation of preſident of the col- 
lege of New-Jterstr, he was by the Hon. and 
Rev. TxusTEts of that Society choſen to be his 
ſucceſſor. The Commiſſioners at Boſton having 
received a motion from them for his tranſlation, 
did in deference to the judgment of ſo reſpectable 
a body, as well as from an eſteem for Mr. 
EpwaRDs, and a view to his more extenſive uſe- 
fulneſs, generouſly conſent to his removal: and 
the venerable council, to whom he finally referred 
himſelf for advice on this important occaſion; 
giving their unanimous opinion for the clearneſs 
of his call to the Preſident's place, he at length 
(though with much reluctance and ſelf-diffidence) 
relinquiſhed his paſtoral charge and miniſterial 
r at Stockbridge, and removed to Prince- 
own in New-Jerſey where Nass au-Ha L ſtands, 
lately erected. 3 
But that fatal diſtemper, the ſmall-pox, which 
has in former days been ſo much the ſcourge and 
terror of AMERICA, breaking out, in or near 
the college, about that time, and inoculation 
being favored with great ſucceſs, Mr. Epwarps, 
upon mature thought and conſultation, judged it 
adviſable to go into this method. Accordingly 
he was inoculated on the 23d of February 1758. 
1 „ a And 
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And though his diſeaſe was comparatively light, 
the pock of a milder ſort, and few, yet ſuch a 
It number happened to be ſeated in his throat and 
it mouth, as prevented: his receiving the neceffary 
_$ cooling and diluting-draughts: and fo, upon the 
turn of. the pock, a ſecondaty fever came: on; 
Fi which prevailed to the putting an end (on March 
| 224) to the important life of this good and great 
_ man.—As he lived cheerfully refigned in all things 
iq! to the will of heaven, ſo he died; or rather, ast 
= Scripture emphatically expreſſes it, in relation to 
| the ſaint in Chriſt Jeſus, he fe/l afleep, without the 
leaſt appearance of pain, and with great calm of 
mind. Indeed, when he firſt perceived the ſymp- 
| toms upon him to be mortal, he is ſaid to have been 
J f à little perplexed for a while, about the meaning 
| | of this myſterious conduct of providence, in cal- 
ling him out from his beloved privacy, to a pub- 
lie ſcene of action and influence; and then ſo 
ſuddenly, juſt upon his entrance into it, tranſlati 
him from thence, in ſuch a way, by mortality 
Howeyer, he quickly got believing and compo- 
ling views of the wiſdom! and goodneſs of God in 
this ſurpriſing event : and readily yielded to the 
ſoyereign diſpoſal of heaven, with the moſt pla- 
cid ſubmiſſion, - Amidſt the joy of faith, he de- 
parted this world, to go and ſee Ixsus, whom his 
foul loved; to be with him, to behold his glory, 
and rejoice in his kingdom above... 1 970 
Though by the preceding account of Mr. Ep. 
WARDS, the reader may form a general idea of his 
character ; yet doubtleſs a more- particular de- 
ſeription will be expected. | 1 
In perſon, he was tall of ſtature, and of a ſlen- 
der make. — There was ſomething extremely deli- 
cate in his conſtitution; which always obliged 
him to the exacteſt obſervation oſ the rules of 
temperance, and every method of cautious and 
. prudent 
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prudent: living. He experienced very ſignally 
the benefit hereof, as by foch means he was help- 
ed to go through inceſſant labors, and to bear up 
under much ſtudy, which, Solomon obſerves, is 
a wearineſs to the fleſh Perhaps, never was 5 
man more conſtantly retired from the world; 

ving himſelf to reading and contemplation. Ad 
a wonder it was, that his feeble frame could ſub- 
fiſt- under ſuch- fatigues, daily repeated and ſo 
long continued. 'Yet upon occaſion of ſome re- 
mark upon it by a friend, which was only a few 
months before his death, he told him, « He did not 
find but he was then as well able to bear the cloſeſt 
ſtudy, as he was go years before ; and could go 
through the exerciſes of the pulpit with as little 
wearineſs or difficulty. »—In 1 his youth, he ap- 
peared healthy, and with a good degree of vivaci- 
ty, but was never robuſt.—In middle life, he a 
peared _ much emaciated (I had almoſt ſaid; 
mortified) by ſevere ſtudies, and intenſe applicati- 
ons of * .—Hence his voice was a little lan- 
guid, and too low for a large aſſembly; though 
much relieved and advantaged by a proper em- 
phaſis, juſt cadence, well placed pauſes, and 
great diſtinctneſs in pronunciation.—He had a 
piercing eye, the trueſt index of the mind. —His 
aſpect and mein had a mixture of ſeverity and 
pleaſantneſs. He had a natural turn for gravity and 
ſedateneſs; ever contemplative; and in conver- 
_ ſation uſually reſerved, but always obſervant of a 
genuine decorum, in his deportment; free from 
ſullen, ſupercilious, and contemptuous airs, and 
without any appearance of oſtentation, levity, or 
vanity.—As to imagination, he had enough of it 
for a great and good man: but the gaieties of a 
luxuriant fancy, ſo captivating to many, were 
what he neither affected himſelf, nor was much 
delighted with in others.— He bad a natural mo. 
dineſs 
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dineſs of temper, and fortitude of mind; 1 
being ſanctified by the ſpirit of God, was ever or 
vaſt advantage to him, to carry him through dif- 
ficult ſervices, and ſupport him under trying af. 
flictions, in the courſe of his life.— Perſonal in- 
juries he bore with a becoming meekneſs and 
patience, and a diſpoſition to forgiveneſs.— The 
humility, modeſty, and ſerenity of his behaviour, 
much endeared him to his acquaintance; and 
made him appear amiable in the eyes of ſuch; as 
had the privilege of converſing with him.— He 
was a true and faithful friend; * ſhewed much 
of a diſintereſted benevolence to his neighbour. 
he ſeveral relations ſuſtained by him, he 
adorned with an exemplary conduct; and was 
ſolicitous to fill every ſtation with its proper 
duty. He kept up an extenſive. correſpondence, 
with Miniſters and others, in various parts; 
and his letters always contained ſome ſignificant 
and valuable communications. In his private 
walk, as a Chfiſtian, he appeared an example of 
truly rational, conſiſtent, uniform religion and 
virtue; a ſhining inſtance of the power and effi- 
cacy of that holy faith, which he was ſo firmly 
attached to, and ſo ſtrenuous a defender of. He 
exhibited much of ſpirituality, and a heavenly 
bent of ſoul. In him one ſaw the lovelieſt ap- 
nce,—a rare aſſemblage of Chriſtian graces, 
united with the richeſt gifts, and mutually ſub- 
ſerving and recommending one another. 

As a ſcholar, his intellectual furniture exceeded 
what is common, under the diſadvantages we 
labour of in this remote corner of the world. He 
very early diſcovered a genius, above the ordinary 
ſize: which gradually ripened and expanded, by 
daily exertion and application. He was remark- 
able for the penetration and extent of his under- 
Randing, for his powers of criticiſm and accu- 
rate 
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rate diſtinction, quickneſs of thought, ſolidity of 
judgment, and force of reaſoning ; which made 
him an acute and ſtrong. diſputant. By nature 
he was formed for a logician, and a metaphy- 
ſician; but by ſpeculation, obſervation, and con- 
verſe, greatly improved. He had a good inſight 
into the whole circle of liberal arts and ſciences; 
poſſeſſed a very valuable ſtock of claſſical learn- 
ing, philoſophy, mathematics, hiſtory, chrono- 
logy, &c. By the bleſſing of God on his inde- 
fatigable ſtudiouſneſs, to the laſt, he was con- 
ſtantly treaſuring up uſeful knowledge, both 
human and divine. | 

Thus he appears uncommonly accompliſhed 
for the arduous and momentous province, to 
which he was finally called. And had heaven in- 
dulged us with the continuance of his pre- 
cious life, we have reaſon to think, he would 
have graced his new ſtation, and been a ſignal 
bleſſing to the College, and therein extenſively 
83 his generation, according to the will of 

od. MH 

After all, it muſt be owned, Divinity was his 
favourite ſtudy ; and the Miniſtry, his moſt de- 
lightful employment. Among the luminaries 
of the Church, in theſe American regions, he 
was juſtly reputed a ſtar of the firſt magnitude. 
'Throughly verſed in all the branches of theo- 
logy, TX aacic, polemic, caſuiſtic, experimental, 
and practical. In point of divine knowledge and 
ſkill, had few equals, and perhaps no ſuperior, 
at leaſt in theſe foreign parts. On the matureſt 
examination of the different ſchemes of prin- 
ciples, obtaining in the world, and on com- 
paring them with the ſacred Seriptures, the 
Oracles of God, and the great ſtandard of truth, 
he was a Proteſtant and a Calviniſt in judgment; 
adhering to the main articles of the Reformed 

3 Religion 
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with an unſhaken firmneſe, and * a 


—— zeal, but tempered with charity and can. 
dour, and governed by diſcretion. - He ſeemed 


as little as moſt men under the bias of educa. + 


tion, or the poſſeſſion. of bigotry.—As to practi. 
cal and vital Chriſtianity, no man appeared to 
— a better acquaintance with its nature and 
tance; or to underſtand. true Religion, 
feel its power, more than he: which made 
bing an excellently fit guide to' inquiring. ſouls; 
and qualified him to guard them againſt all falſe 
Religion. His — ſenſe of the . intercourſe 
between God and ſouls, being brought by him 
to the ſevere. teſt of reaſon — revelation, pre- 
ſerved him, both in ſentiment and conduct, from 
the leaſt tincture of Enthuſiaſm.— The accom- 
pliſhed Divine enters deep into his character. 
As a Preacher, he was judicious, ſolid, and 
inſtructive, ſeidom was he known to bring con- 
troverſy into the pulpit; or to handle any ſub- 
ject in the nicer modes and forms of ſcholaſtic 
diſſertation. His ſermons, in general, ſeemed 
exceedingly to vary from his controverſial com- 
poſitions. In his preaching, uſually all was 
plain, familiar, ſententious, practical; and very 
diſtant from any affectation of appearing the 
great man, or diſplaying his extraordinary abi- 
lities as a ſcholar. But ſtill he ever preſerved 
the character of a ſkilful and thorough Divine; 
The common themes of his miniſtry were the 
moſt weighty and profitable: and in ſpecial, 
the great truths of the Goſpel of Chriſt, on which 
he himſelf lived by Faith. His method in 
preaching was, firſt < apply to the underſtand- 


ing and judgment, labouring to enlighten and 


convince them; and then to perſuade the will, 
engage the affections, and- excite the active 


povere of the ſoul —His language was with 


propriety 
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ety and purity, but with a noble negli. 
e, 3 ornamented. PFlorid diction 
was not the beauty he preferred. His talents 
were of a ſuperior kind. He regarded thoughts, 
rather than words. Preciſion of ſentiment and 
clearneſs of expreſſion are the principal charac. 
teriſtics of his pulpit-ftile. ither quick nor 
ſlow of ſpeech, there was a certain pathos in his 
utterance, and ſuch ſkill of addreſs, as ſeldom 
failed to draw the attention, warm the hearts, and 
ſtimulate the conſciences of the auditory. He 
ſtudied to ſhew himſelf approved unto God, a 
workman that needed not to be aſhamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth. — And he was one 
that gave himſelf to prayer, as well as to the 
miniſtry of the word. Agreeably it pleaſed God 
to put great honour upon him, by crowning his 
labours with ſurprizing ſucceſſes, in the converſion 
of ſinners, and the edification of ſaints, to the 
. advancement of the kingdom and glory of God 

our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. | 
Mr. Epwaxbs diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a writer, 
eſpecially in controverfy, which he was called 
to on a variety of occaſions. Here the ſuperiority 
of his genius eminently appeared. He knew ro 
arrange his ideas in an exact method: and cloſe 
application of mind, with the uncommon ſtrength 
of his intellectual powers, enabled him in a man- 
ner to exhauſt every ſubject he took under con- 
ſideration. He vitigently employed the latter 
part of his life in defending Chriſtianity, both 
in its doctrinal and practical views, againft the 
errors of the times. Befides his excellent wri- 
_ tings in behalf of the power of gadlineſs, which 
ſome years ago happily ee, in many parts 
of the Britiſh America; he alſo made a noble 
ſtand againſt Enthuſiaſm and falſe Religion, when 
it threatened to ſpread, by his incomparable * 
| fille 
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tiſe upon Religious Affections. And more lately 
in oppoſition to Pelagian, Arminian, and other 
falſe principles, he publiſhed a very elaborate 
treatiſe upon the Liberty of the Human Will. 
A volume, that has procured him the elogy of 


eminent Divines abroad. Several Profeſſors. of 


Divinity in the Dutch | Univerſities very lately 
ſent him their thanks, for the aſſiſtance he had 
given them in their inquiry into ſome contro. 
verted points; having carried his own further 
than any author they had ever ſeen.—And now 
this volume of his, on the great Chriſtian Doc- 
trine of Original Sin, is preſented to public view. 
Which, though ſtudiouſly adapted to lower capa- 
cities, yet carries in it the evident traces of his 
great genius, and ſeems with ſuperior force of 
argument to have entirely baffled the opponent. 
Beſides numerous other fair manuſcripts, he 
has a volume * on the Narure of Virtue; 
which he deſigned ſhould follow the preſent one 
into the public light. It is hoped, that we. 
ſhall yet ſee it; and that they who have the 
care of his papers, will conſult the common 
benefit, by pub iſhing more of the valuable re. 
mains of this great man: by which, he being 
dead, may till ſpeak for the inſtructian of ſur... 
vivors. LSD F 8 

His writings will perpetuate his memory, and 
make his name bloſſom in the duſt. And the 
bleſſing of heaven attending the peruſal of them, 
will make them effectually conducive ta the 
glory of God, and the good of ſouls; which will 
brighten the author's crown, and add to his joy, 
in the day of future retribution. 

In fine, the candid reader will excuſe the im- 
perfections in this ſketch of a Character and 


* Which was publiſhed fince by Mr. De Coctlogon, 
IE RO ok Account 
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Account of the deceaſed man of God. It is 
hoped, ſome good hand will give us the Me. 


moirs of his LIFE at 
to his merits. 


Some lines in verſe, publiſhed on occaſion of 


his Death, deſer\e a place here. 


Great EDWARI])S dead! how doleful is the ſound? 
How vaſt the ſtroke! how piercing is the wound? 


Heaven now impatient of our num'rous crimes, 
Sco the bold rebellion of the times: 

The fatal meſſenger, commiſſion d firſt 

To bring the learn'd and pious Bux to duſt, 
Scarce gave us leave to dry our weeping eyes, 
And bid the dawn of glimmering hopes ariſe, 
When lo! with dreadful aim and pointed dart, 
The arrow flies, and pierces EDwaRDs' heart. 
Oh painful ſtroke ! diſtreſſing hand of Death! 
No vulgar mortal then refign'd his breath ; 
Nor can the muſe in numbers tell, 

« How Zion trembled when this pillar fell. 
Sure Nature's ſelf with all her ample ſtore, 

Can furniſh ſuch a pomp for Death no more!” 


. 


large, and do greater juſtice 
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T HE following diſcourſe is intended, not : 
1 merely as an Anſwer to any particular 
Book written againſt the Doctrine of Original 
Sin, but as a general Defence of that great im- 
portant doctrine. Nevertheleſs, I have in 
this Defence taken notice of the main things 
ſaid againſt this Doctrine, by ſuch of the 
more noted oppoſers of it, as I have had op- 
portunity to read; particularly thoſe two 
late writers, Dr. Tu RN BULL, and Dr. Tay- 
Lok of Norwich; but eſpecially the latter, 
in what he has publiſhed in thoſe two Books 
of his, the firſt entitled, Ibe Scripture Doc- 
trine of Original Sin propoſed to free and candid 
Examination; The other, his Key to the 
Apoſtolic Writings, with a Paraphraſe and 
Notes on the Epiſtle to the Romans. According 
to my obſervation, no one book has done ſo 
much towards rooting out of theſe Weſtern 
parts of New-England, the principles and 
icheme of religion maintained by our pious 
| b — 
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ind excellent forefathers, the divines and 
Chriſtians who firſt ſettled this country, and 
alienating the minds of many from what IL 
think are evidently ſome of the main doc- 
trines of the Goſpel, as that which Dr. Ta v- 
LOR has publiſhed againſt the dottrine of 
Original ſin. This Book has now for many 
years been ſpread abroad in the land, with- 
out any Anfiver to it, as an Antidote; and 
ſo has gone on to prevail with little controul. 
I have indeed heard, that an Anſwer to it 
has been publiſhed by Dr. IENN IN OS of Lon- 
don: but never ſaw it nor heard of its being 
in theſe American parts: So that, however 


ſufficient it may be, it has been of no ſervice 


to that purpole here. And in as much as 
about jffteen years (if I miſtake not) have elap- 
ſed, ſince Dr. TayLoR's Piece has been in 
the hands of ſome, there 1s a manifeſt need 
of ſome other Antidote, for the ſake of ſuch 
as dwell in this part of the world. The pro- 
viding one is what I have attempted m the 
following work; wherein I have cloſely at- 
tended to Hat piece, in all its parts, and have 
endeavoured that no one thing there ſaid, of 
any conſequence in this controverſy, ſhould 
Pals unnoticed, or that any thing which has 

| the 
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the appearance of an argument, in oppoſiti- F- 
on to this doctrine, ſhould be left uttan{wer- 
ed. I look on the doctrine as of great im- 
portance ; which every body will doubtleſs 
own it is, if it be rue. For, if the caſe be 
fuch indeed, that all mankind are by aature 
in a ſtate of total ruin, both with reſpect to 
the moral evil they are the ſubjetts of, and the 
afflitive evil they are expoſed to, the one as 
the confequence and puniſhment of the other, 
then doubtleſs the great vation by CHRIS 
ſtands in direct relation to this rum, as the 
remedy to the diſeaſe ; and the whole Go/pe!, 
or doctrine of ſalvation, muſt ſppaſe it; and 
all real belief, or true notion of that Goſpel, 
muſt be built upon it. Therefore, as I think 
the doctrine is moſt certainly both true and im- 
portant, I hope, my attempting a vindication 
of it, will be candidly interpreted; and that 

what I have done towards its defence will be 
| impartially conſidered, by all that will give 
themſelves the trouble to read the enſuing 
diſcourſe. 

N. B. I had finiſhed my Defence of the 
Doctrine of Original Sin, and prepared the 
copy (as here you have it) for the preſs, and 
had wrote the preceding part of this Preface, 

n b 2 before 
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before I had received the leaſt intimation of 


any thing written or intended to be written 


by the Rev. Mr. NIIEs, in Anſwer to Dr. 

TAVLOR.— But having heard, that his An- 
ſwer is chiefly ae, to two parts of Dr. 
TAvTOR's Scripture-dactrine, — without ſo 
particularly replying to the hird part of that 
Book, or the large Supplement; and it being 
the deſign of the following Diſcourſe ta ex» 
amine every thing material throughout the 
whole book, and many things in that other 
book of Dr. T—rs, containing his Key and 
Expoſition on Romans ;. as allo many things 
written in oppoſition to this doctrine by 
ſome other modern authors ; and moreover, 
my Difcourſe being not only intended for an 


Anſwer to Pr. TAvTOR, and other oppo- 


ſers of the Doctrine of Original Sin, but 
(as was obſerved above) for a general Defence 


of that Doctrine; producing the Evidence of 


the Truth of the Doarine, as well as anſwer · 
ing Objeftions made againſt it: conſidering 
theſe things, I ſay, I hope this attempt of 
mine will not be thought needleſs, non be al- 
together uſeleſs. And poſſibly, even in thoſe 


parts, where the ſame 2 and arguments 


are handled by us beth, the two beoks. may 


receive 
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receive light from each other, and may con- 
firm one another; and ſo the common Kane 
be the better ſubſerved. 

I would alſo hope, that the extenſs EMS of 
the plan of the following treatiſe will excuſe 
the length of it. And that when it is conſi- 
dered, how much was abſolutely requiſite to 
the full executing of a deſign formed on ſuch 
a plan: how much has been written agarn/? 
the doctrine of Original Sin, and with. what 
plauſibility; and how ſtrong the prejudices of 
many are in favor of what is ſaid in oppoſition 
to this Doctrine; and that it cannot be ex- 
pected, any thing ſhort of ah conſideration 
of almoſt every argument advanced by the 
main oppoſers, eſpecially by this late and 
ſpecious writer, Dr. TavyLoR, will ſatisfy 
many readers; and alſo, how much muſt 
unavoidably be ſaid in order to a full hand- 
ling of the arguments in defence of the doc- 
trine ; and how important the dottrine mult 
be, if true; Iſay, when ſuch circumſtances 
as theſe are conſidered, I truſt, the length 
of the following diſcourſe will not be thought 
to exceed what the caſe really required. 
However, this muſt be left to the Jugdment 
of the intelligent and candid reader, 

Stockbridge, May 26, 1757. 


The following Books, wrote by the ſame Author, 
may be had of J. MuxcartRovD, Chifwell-Street, 
1 | 


1. A Treatiſe concerning Religious Affections. 6s. 
2. An Inquiry concerning the Freedom of the Will, 6s. 


3- The Life of David Brainerd, Miniſter of the Goſpel, 
68. | 5 | 4 N 


4. An Hiſtory of the Work of Redemption, 6s. 
5. Life and Sermons, gs Gd. | 


'6, Two Diſſertations on the Nature of true Virtue, 2s. 


 7- The Juſtice of God in the Damnation of Sinners, 6d, 


8. The Eternity of Hell Torments, 6d, 


9. A Volume of Sermons 6s. 
The laſt two Books were never before Printed. 


Likewiſe the Works of Many other Eminent Calviniſtic 


Writers, ſuch as ToyLapy. Gi1LL, Owen, Romain, 


&c. 
Alſo Books Bought or Exchanged, 
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of original Sin from Fa#s and Events, 

as found by Obſervation and Experience: toge- 

ther with Repreſentations and Teſtimonies of ho- 

ly Scripture, and the Confeſſion and Aſſertions of 
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The Evidence of Original Sin from What 4 in Fact 
of the & infulneſs of Man ind. 22 


Ser. I. 4% Mankind do * in all Ages, without 
Fall i in any one Inſtance, run into that moral Evil, which 
Nis in Effe their own utter and eternal Perditiong i in a to- 
tal Privation of God's Favor, and ſuffering his Vengeance 
and Wrath. Lage. 1. 


Sect. II. It follows from the Propoſition proved in the 
| foregoing Section, that all Mankind are under the Influ- 
ence of a prevailing effeftual Tendency in their Nature, to 
that Sin and Wickedneſs, which implies their utter and 
eternal Ruin, Page. 18. 


Sect. III. That Pr , Which has been proved to be 
in the Nature of all Landed. muſt be a very evil, depra- 
ved, and pernicious Propenſity; making it manifeſt, that 
the Soul of Man, as it 1s by Nature, is in a corrupt, Sr 
and ruined State: Which is the other Part of the Conſe- 
quence, drawn from the Propoſition laid down in the firſt 
Section. Page 29. 
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110 | | Skct. IV. The ravity of Nature . wa Pans 
N penſity in all, to fin immediat oon as they are ca- 
111 le l it, and to ſin continually * progreſſively ; and alſo 
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1740 | Sebr. V. The Oepravi of Nature 2 pears, in that- the 
| ! 1 neral Cunſeguence of State and Tendency of Man's 
141 Kare is a much greater Degree of Sin, than Righteouſneſs ; 
not only with RelpeR to Value and Demerit, but likewiſe 
Matter and Quanfity. © © Þ © . Fate 43 


Sect. VI. The Corruption of Man- s Nature appears by its 
Tendency, in its preſent State, to an extreme of 


Fully and Stupidity in Matters of * "INE 54. 


Sxcr. VII. That Man's Nature is RY appears, in 
that vaſtly the g fer Fer of Mankind, an all Ages, 
been wicked N "Page * 


SECT. VIII. The native Depravity of Mankind appears 
in that there has been ſo Ms 8 of ſo . and 


. Means uſed.to Tag irtue in the World. 

Page 83. 

Sect. IX. Several 1 9 duns of the Arguments for Depravity 
of Nature, from Tria and Events, conſidered. B 


Boa I. Adani's Nature, and the Nature of me Angels that 


1 fell, was ul ſinful, yet they ſinnad: and all Mankind may, 
. 5 - without a ſinful Nature, "5h as well as they. Page 113 


| Evaſim II. Man's own nn! is a Cau 1 to ac- 
— count cor the general Wickedneſs of the 


Page 119. 


6 pi Evaſin.1IT. The Corruption of the World, may be owing, 
iN not to a depraved Nature, but to bad Example. Page 122. 


23 IV. The general Prevalence of Wickedneſs may 
without ſuppoſing a corrupt Nature, be accounted for by 
our Senſes 3 firſt in Exerciſe, and our animal Paſſions 
getting the Start of Reaſon. Page 1.30- 


'  Foafim V. Men in this World are in a State of Trial ; it is 
therefore fit, that their Virtue ſhould be tried by Oppoſ tion, 
-heth from without and from within. Page 134- 
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Containing Obſervations on particular Parts of 


the holy Scriptures, which prove the Doctrine of 
orginal Sin. Page 150. 


3 CHAP. 1. 
Obſervations relating to Things contained in the three fir? 
Chapters of Geneſis, with Reference to the Doctrine of 
i Original in. i . By 


Sect. I. Concerning original Righteouſneſs ; and whether 
our firſt Parents were created with Righteouſneſs or moral 
Recditude of Heart? Page 1568. 


Sxcr. II. Concerning the Kind of Death, threatned to our 


= Parents, in Caſe they ſhould eat of the forbidden 
rut. + 3g 


SECT, III. Wherein jt is enquired, whether there be any 
thing in the Hiſtory in the three firſt Chapters of Geneſis, 
which ſhould lead us to fuppoſe, that God, in his Conſti- 
tution with Adam, dealt with Mankind in general, as inclu- 


ade in their firſt Father: and that the Threatning of Death, 


in Caſe he ſhould eat the forbidden Fruit, had Reſpe not 
only to him, but 4 hi poſterity ? | age 187. 
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Obſervations on other Parts of the holy Scriptures, chiefly in 
the Old Teſtament, that prove original Sin, Page 211, 
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Obſervations on various other Places of Scripture, principal- 
ly in the New Teſtament, proving the Doctrine of Origi- 
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Sect. I. Concerning original Righteouſneſs ; and whether 
our firſt Parents were created with Righteouſneſs or moral 
Rectitude of Heart ? Page 138. 


Szcr. II. Concerning the Kind of Death, threatned to our 


firſt Parents, in Caſe they ſhould eat of the forbidden 
Fruit. | Page 177. 
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: the Aud of nature, but the impiutation of Adam's 
6 firſt ſin; or in other words, the liableneſs or ex- 
6 poſedneſs. of Adam's pbſterity'i in the divine judge- 
ment, to partake of the puniſhment of that fin. 
So far as I know, moſt of thoſe who have held one 
of theſe, have maintained the other ; and moſt of 
thoſe who! have oppoſed one, have oppoſed the 
other: both are oppoſed by the author chiefly at- 
tended to in the following diſcourſe, in his book 
againſt original ſin: and it may perhaps appear 
in our future conſideration of the ſubject, that they 
are cloſely connected, and that the arguments 
which prove the one eſtabliſh the other; and that 
there are no morc difficultics attending the allow- 
ing of one than the other. 
ſhall in the firſt place n this dolirine 
more eſpecially with regard to the corruption of 
nature: and as we treat of this, the other will na- 
turally come into conſideration in the proſecution 
of the diſcourſe, as connected with it. 
As all moral qualities, all principles either of 
virtue or vice lie in the diſpoſition of the heart, I 
ſhall conſider whether we have any evidence, that 
the heart of man is naturally of a corrupt and 
evil diſpoſition. + This is ſtrenuouſſy denied by 
many late writers, who are enemies to the doctrine 
. of original ſin; and particularly by Dr. Taylor. 
Ihe way we come by the idea of any ſuch thing 
= as diſpoſition or tendency, i is by obſerving what 
It | is conſtant or general in event; eſpecially under 
th | a great variety of circumſtances ; and above all, 
bit when the effect or event continues the ſame 
—_ through great and various oppoſition, much and 
vl manifold force and means ufed to the contrary 
_:.-: not prevailing to hinder the effect. I do nut 
146 know that ſuch a prevalence of effects is denied 
N to be an evidence of prevailing tendency in cauſes 
and agents; or That it is e denied by the 
oppoſers 
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| Of virtue ſuppoſed prevalence. 3 


— of the doctrine of original ſin, that if in 


© 
t 


courſe of events, it univerſally or generally 
proves that mankind are actually corrupt, this 
would be an evidence of a prior corrupt propen- 
ſity in the world of mankind ; whatever may be 
ſaid by ſome, which, 1f taken with its plain con- 
ſequences, may ſeem to imply a denial of this; 
which may be conſidered afterwards. But by 
many the fact is denied: That is, it is denied, 


that corruption and moral evil is commonly pre- 


valent in the world. On the contrary, it is inſiſt- 
ed on, that good preponderates, and that virtue 
has the aſcendan rt. 

To this purpoſe Dr. Turnbull ſays, © With 
« regard to the prevalence of vice in the world, 
men are apt to let their imagination run out up- 
« on all the robberies, piracics, murders, perjuries, 
* frauds, maſſacres, aſſaſſinations they have either 
« heard of, or read in hiſtory ; thence concluding 
« all mankind to be very wicked: as if a/ court of 
« Juſtice were a proper place to make an eſtimate 


of the morals of mankind, or an hoſpital of the 


te healthfulneſs of a climate. But ought they not 
« to conſider, that the number of honeſt citizens 
« and farmers far ſurpaſſes that of all ſorts of cri- 
« minals in any ſtate, and that the innocent and 
* kind actions of even criminals themſelves ſur- 
« paſs their crimes in numbers; that it is the 


* rarity of crimes, in compariſon of innocent or 


good actions, which engages our attention to 


00 them, and makes them to be recorded in hiſ- 
* tory, While honeſt, generous, domeſtic. actions 
are overlooked, only becauſe they are ſo com- 
mon? As one great danger, or one month's ſick- 
neſs ſhall. become a frequently repeated ſtory 
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* during a long life of health and ſafety. Let not 
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the vices of mankind» be ukiplics. or mag · 
« nified;; Let us make a fair eſtimate of human 
. . «life, and ſet over: againſt the ſhocking, the af. 
« toniſhing inſtances of darbarity and: wickedneſs 
that have been petpetrated 1 8 age, nat on- 
« ly the (exceeding generous and brave actions 
_ « with which hiſtory ſhines; but the preyaling in- 
« nocency,. good-nature, induſtry, felicity, and 
E cheerfulneſs of the greater part of mankind.at. 
<« all times; and 3 — reaſon to ery 
out, as objectors againſt / providence do on this 
occaſion, that all men are vaſtly corrupt, and 
« that there is hardly ſuch a. a thing as virtue in the 
« world. Upon a fair computation, the fact 
% does 2 60 come out, that very great villainies 
« have been very uncommon in all ages, and 
« looked upon as monſtrous; ſo general is the 
« ſenſe and eſteem of virtue. It ſeems to be with 
a like view that Dr. T. ſays, We muſt not take 
« the meaſure of our health and enjoymentsfrom 
* A lazar-houſe, nor of our -underftanding;from 
* Bedlam, nor of our morals from a gaol, p. 3453." 
Wich reſpect to the propriety and pertinence of 
fuch a repreſentation of things, and 1ts force as to 
the conſequence defigned, I hope we ſhall be bct- 
ter able to judge, and in ſome meaſure to deter- 
mine whether the natural diſpoſition of the hearts 
of mankind be corrupt or not, when the thing 
which follow have been conſt dered. N 
But for the greater clearneſs; it may be proper 
here to premiſe: one conſideration, that is of great 
importance in this controverſy, and is very much 
overlooked by the oppoſers of the doctrine of ori- 
ginal ſin in their diſputing againſt it; which is this 
hat is to be looked upon as the true tendency 
of the natural or innate diſpeſition of man's heart, 
which appears to be its tendency when we con- 
fider things as they. are in * themlſctves, or in their 
own 


, 
r 
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| Of grace. interpoſing. 2 
vn nature, without the interpoſition of divine grace- 
Thus, that ſtate of man's nature, that diſpoſition 
of the mind, is to be looked upon as evil and per- 
—— which, as it is in itſelf, tends to extreme- 

— conſequences, and would certainly 
therein, were it not that the free mercy and 
— of God interpoſes to prevent that Aue. 
It would be very ſtrange if any thould argue that 
there is no evil tendency in the caſe, becauſe the 
mere favor and compaſſion of the moſt High may 
ſtep in and oppoſe the tendency, and prevent the 
ſad effect tended to. Particularly, if there be any 
thing inthe nature of man, whereby he has an uni- 
verſal, unfailing tendency to that moral evil, which 
according to the real nature and true demerit of 
things, as they are in themſelves, implies his ut- 
ter ruin, that muſt be looked upon as an evil ten- 
dency or propenſity; however divine grace may 
interpoſe, to ſave him from deſer ved ruin, and to 
over- rule things to an iſſue contrary to that which 
they tend to of themſelves. Grace is a ſovereign 
thing, exerciſed according to the good pleaſure 
of God, bringing good out of evil; the effec of it 
belongs not to the nature of things themſelves, 
that otherwiſe have an ill tendency, any more 


than the remedy belongs tothe diſeaſe; but is 


ſomething altogether independent on it, introduc- 
ed to oppoſe the natural tendency, and reverſe the 
courſe of things. But the event that things tend 
to, according to their own demerit, and according 
to divine juſtice, that is the event which they 
tend to in their own nature; as Dr. T——r's 
_ words fully imply (Pref. to Par. on Nom. p. 
£97). God alone, ſays he, can declare whether 
e will pardon or puniſh the ungodlineſs and 
% unrighteouſneſs of mankind, which is in 7/s own 
nature puniſhable.” Nothing is more preciſe- 
I. W to the truth of things, than divine 
B 3 ; juſtice; 


I} = 6 Grace no argument 


[HH Juſtice: it weighs things in an even balance; it 
ii. views and An no otherwiſe than they 
: are truly in their own nature. Therefore un- 
[| doubtedly that which implies a tendency to ruin 
1 according to the eſtimate of divine juſtice, does 

1 indeed imply ſuch a tendency in its nature. 
1 And then it muſt be remembered that it is a 
moral depravity we are ſpeaking of; and therefore 
when we are conſidering whether ſuch depravity 
* do not appear by a tendency to a bad ettect or 
iſſue, it is a moral tendency to ſuch an iſſue, that is 
what is to be taken into the account. A moral 
_ tendency or influence is by deſert. © Then may it 
be ſaid, man's nature or ſtare is attended with a 
pernicious or deſtructive tendency, in a moral ſenſe, 
when it trends to that which de/erves miſery and 
deſtruction : and therefore it equally ſhews the 
moral depravity of the nature of mankind in their 
preſent ſtate, whether that nature be univerſally 
mY attended with an effectual tendency to deſtructive 
vengeance atually executed, or to their deſerving 
miſery and ruin, or their juſt expe/eane/s to deſtruc- 
tion, however that fatal conſequence may be pre- 
vented by grace, or whatever the actual event be. 
One thing more is to be obſerved here; viz. that 
the topic mainly infiſted on by the oppaſers of the 
doctrine of original ſiny1s the juſtice of God: both 
in their objections againſt the imputation of Adam's 
fin, and alſo againſt its being ſo ordered that men 
ſhould come into the world with a corrupt and 
ruined nature, without having merited the diſ- 
pleaſure of their Creator by any perſonal fault. 
But the latter is not repugnant to God's juſtice, if 
men can be, and actually are, born into the world 
with a tendency to fin and to miſery and ruin for 
their fin, which actually will be the conſequence, 
unleſs mere grace ſteps in and prevents it. If this be 
allowed, the argument from juice is given * 
or 
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for it is to ſuppoſe that their liableneſs to miſery ' 
and ruin comes in a way of juſtice ; otherwiſe 
there would be no need of the interpoſition of di- 
vine grace to ſave them; juſtice alone would be 
ſufficient ſecurity, if exerciſed, without grace. It is 
all one in this diſpute about what is juſt and 
righteous, whether men are born in a miſerable. 
ſtate, by a tendency to ruin, which a&ually follows, 
and that zu/tly; or whether they are born in ſuch 
a ſtate as tends to a deſert of ruin, which mght 
juſtly follow, and would actually follow, did not 
grace prevent. For the controverſy is not, what 
grace will do, but what juſtice might do. 

'T have been the more particular on this head, 
becauſe. it enervates many of the reaſonings and 
concluſions by which Dr. T. makes out his ſcheme; . 
in which he argues from that ſtate which mankind 
are in by divine grace, yea, which he himſelf ſup- 
poſes to be by divine grace; and yet not making 
any allowance for this, he from hence draws con- 
cluſions againſt what others ſuppoſe of the deplo- 
rable and ruined ſtate, mankind are in by the. 
fall.* Some of his arguments and concluſions to 

e BL HO P24 3g obs B 4 this 


He often ſpeaks of death and affliction as coming on Adam's 
poſterity in conſequence of his fin; and in p. 20, 21, and many 
other places, he ſuppoſes that theſe things come in conſequence of 
his fin, not as a puniſhment or a calamity, but as a benefit: hut in 
p. 23, he ſuppoſes, theſe. things would be a great calamity and 
miſery, if it were not for the reſurrection; which reſurrection he 
„ and 58 following pages, and 75 of 9p {peaks 
of as bein riſt; and often ſpeaks of it as being by the grace 

P. 63, 64. ſpeaking of our being ſubjected to ſorrow, labor, and 
death, in conſequence of Adam's fin; he repreſents theſe as evils 
that are Yevorſed "and turned into advantages, and that we are de- 
livered from through grace in Chriſt. And in p. 65, 66, 67, he. 
ſpeaks of God's thus turning death into an advantage through grace 
0 Dol, as what vindicates the juſtice of God ip bringing death - 
fr, e VI 


P. 152 
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ite red. in order to be made muſt des | 
pend on ſuch a ſuppoſitlon as this; that; Gods 
an of grace are xeCifications or amends; | 
ments of; his. foregoing . conſtitutions; and pra- 
ceedings, which were merely z as though the 
diſpenlations of grace, which ſueceed thaſe of 
were Woes nen * en e en that he 
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£4 Haves to Satan; That God hath bern providing Hun, pole . A N 


the auorld do th do r cer * 10 
Je reſcue „„ 1613. tr 
P. 168, 269, 370. Oe wing alleged, cee hr objec 
tiph aga inſt bis dodtrine, That we are in worſe circumſtances than 
Adam, 4 the happy ei reumſtances we hre under by tlie Eo y 
and means f el; throngh fee b 07 eonon 
F. 228. Among other things w | 
argument againſt his doctrige, and rought 0 men.! bave. | 
corruption by nature. . That there ig 2 law in out N 
bringing us into captivity to the law of ſin and death, ſpoken of. - 
Rom. vii. He allows that the caſe of thaſe who are a law. 


threatening death for gyery fin 7 he elſewhera ſays /arws 


Hs the natural and rage. demerii of 2 4 is hc 
everlaſting truth 25 ig brei, rſuefe) 2 T. Mult 70 
. 0 2 10G 
P. 367——370- In oppoſitian ti what is ſuppòſed of the — 
erable ſlate mankind are Fought in t\into by Adam's fin, one thing 
he alleges is, The noble de,. Kent of love, man 7 age, net _ 
and haf diffpei ſation, SP; on the abedbevite du Tighteau neſs fs of 
Ae Su if Gd; and that althongh by Adarh we are fed ae nd 


death, yet in this diſpenſation a Faun ion is p rovi ide; and, 
Adam spoſterity are undera mild diſperifation 77 rae, 
be 7 388, 389. He Findicates $dealin rin e | 
Fo placing bim, at Borg the ri gor of I, 7 5 refs and die 
1 as Ne 8 sf in n 4 "p08 
hi Jon Gore by 1 Tg Bl 42 en 
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men u. 1 mv ; 
preceediug g legal conſtitution would be unjuſt, a6 
leſt as it Vas rat leaſt very hard dealing with 
| da and that the. — were of the nature 
of a ſatigfattion tu his creatutes for former inju- 
ries, or hard treatment: ſo that put together, the 
injury with the: ſatiataction,” the legal and injuri- 
aus, diſpanſation taken withathe following good 
diſpenſation, which our author calls grace, and 
the unſajrneſs ot improper. ſeverity of the former 
amended: by the goodneſs of the latter, both 21 
gether. made up one nighteous diſpenſation. bd: 
The reader} is defired to bear this in e 
E ;have fad concerning the interpoſition of di- 
vine grace, it is not altering the nature of 
things as they are in themſelves; and according 
= lywihen 1: — and fuch an evił tendency 
of things, belonging to the preſent nature and 
: ſtate: of mankitud, underſtand me ta mean their: 
7 tendency at ey are in tbhemſelues, abſtracted from 
: any conſideration uf that remedy the eee 
and iofmite 3 has provided. - 
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do ating do: 


; * mankind: ate all ne in fuck: A ſeats, 

7 as is attended, wichout fail, with this conſequence 

N ar ãſſue: that they univerſally run themſelves into 

4 that which is, in effect, their own utter eternal 
9 perdftion, 2s: being finally arccurſed of God, and 

0 the fubjecks ot his Neale Wrath, 5 bh. 

* From, which I jafer,: that the natural 

7 the mind of man is attended with a propenſity of 
i nature, Which is prevalent” and effectual, de fen f 
an iſe; z and that therefore their nature is cor- 


rupt and depraved with a moral depravity, that 

amounts to and implies their utter undoing. 
Here 1 Wquld fieſt confider the truth of the pro- 
n and then: l ſhew the * of the 

con- 


15 All men fin. 82 
conſequences which I infer from it. If both can 
be clearly and certainly proved, then I truſt, none 
will deny but that the doctrine of original depra- 
vity is evident, and ſo the falſeneſs of Dr. T—r's 
ſcheme demonſtrated; the greateſt part of whoſe 
book, that he calls tbe Scripture Doctrine of Origi- 
nal Sin, &c. is againſt the doctrine of "innate de- 
pravity. In p. 383, he ſpeaks of the conveyance: 
of a corrupt and ſinful nature to Adam's poſterity” 
as the grand point to be proved by the maintainers: 
of the doctrine of original ſin. 13538 
In order to demonſtrate what is aſſerted in the 
propoſition * laid down, there is need only that 
theſe two things ſhould be made manifeſt: one is 
this fact, that all mankind come into the world in 
ſuch a ſtate,” as without fail comes to this iſſue, 
namely, the univerſal commiſſion of ſin; or that 
every one who comes to act in the world as a 
moral agent, is, in a greater or leſſer degree, 
guilty of fin. The ober is, that all fin deſerves: 
and expoſes to utter and eternal deſtruction, un 
der God's wrath and curſe; and would end in it, 
were it not for the interpoſition of divine grace to 
prevent the effect. Both which can be abundant- 
ly demonſtrated to be agreeable' to the word of 
„and to Dr. T—r's own dodrine.* : “ 

1 * 9541 ff 5Thas 


K 4 « * 2 : i Fi, 1 6 * 
I In his Note on Nom. v. 20, p. 379, he ſays as follows:“ The 

« law, Iconceive, is not a diſpenſation ſuitable to the infirmity of 
the human nature in our preſent ſtate; or it doth not ſeem con- 
«© gruous to the goodneſs of God; to afford us no other way of ſal- 
« ration but by law, which if we once t 8 we are ruined? 
* for ever. For who then from the beginning of the world could 
« be ſaved? And therefore it ſeems to me, 1 the law was not 
* abſolately intended to be a rule for obtaining life, even to 
«« Adam in Paradiſe : grace was the diſpenſation God intended 


* mankind ſhould be under: and therefore Chriſt was fore-or- 
* dained before the foundation of the world.” [There are variou 
other paſſages of this author's writings, of the like kin. 
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That every one of mankind, at leaſt of them 
that are capable of acting as moral agents, are 
guilty of ſin (not now taking it for granted that 
they come guilty into the world) is a thing moſt 
clearly and abundantly evident from the holy 
ſcriptures; 1 Kings viii. 46. J any man ſin againſt 
thee, for there is no man that ſinneib not. Eccl. 
vii. 80. There is not. a juſt man upon earth that. 
doth good, and finneth not. Job ix. 2, 3. I know it 
is % MH a truth, (i. e. as Bildad had juſt before ſaid, 
That God would not caſt away a perfect man, &c.) 
But how ſhould man be juſt with God? If be will con- 
tend with him, he cannot anſwer him one of a thouſand. 
To the like purpoſe, Pſal. cxliii. 2. Enter not 
into judgment with thy ſervant ; for in thy ſight ſhall 
no man living be juſtified. So the words of the 
apoſtle (in, which he has apparent reference to 
thoſe words of the Pſalmiſt) Rom. iii. 19, 20. That 

mouth may be ſtopped, and all the world become 
guilty before God. Therefore by the deeds of the law 
there ſhall-no fleſh be juſtified in his ſight : for by the 
law is the knowledge of in. So Gal. ii. 16. 1 Joh. 
1. 79—10. Vue walk in the light, the blood of Chriſ 
cleanſeth us from all ſin. If we ſay we have no ſin, 
we decerve ourſelves, and the truth is not in us. If we 
confeſs our ſins, he is faithful and juſt to forgive us our 
ins, and to.cleanſe us from all unrighteouſneſs. If we 
Jay that we have not ſinned, we make him a liar, and 
his word is not in us. As in this place, ſo in in- 
numerable othef places, confeſſion and repentance 
, of fin are ſpoken of as duties proper for all; as al- 
ſo prayer to God for pardon of fin; and forgive- 
neſs of thoſe that injure us, from that motive, that 
we hope to be forgiven of God. Univerſal guilt 
of fin might alſo be demonſtrated from the ap- 
pointment, and the declared uſe and end, of the 
ancient ſacrifices: and alſo from the ranſom, 
Which every one that was numbered in Iſrael, was 
| directed 
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ml directed to pay, to make atonement for his ſoul, 
11/18 Exod; xxx. 11416, All are teprefented not 
| only as being ſinful, but as having great and ma- 
nifold iniquity, Jud. IX. 2, 3. Jam. iii. 1, 2. 
4 There are many ſcriptures which both declare 
10118 the univerſal ſinfulneſs of. mankind; and alſo that 
wes all fin deſerves and juſtly expoſes to everlaſting 
TH | deſtruction, under the wrath: and curſe of God; 
and ſo demonſtrate both parts of the propoſition I 
have laid down. To which nds that in Gal. 
Ui. 10, is exceeding full. For as many as are of the 
works of the law are under the curſe; for it is written, 
curſed is every one that continueth not in all things which 
are written in: the book of the law to do them. How 
manifeſtly is it implied in the apoſtle's meaning 
here, that there is no man but what fails in ſome 
inſtances of doing all things that are written in 
the book of the law, and therefore, as many as 
have their dependence on their fulfilling the law, 
are under that curſe which is pronounced on them 
that do fail of it? And hence the apoſtle infers in 
the next verſe, bat no man is juſtified by the law in 
the ſight of God : as he had ſaid before in the pre- 
ceeding pen og ver. 16, 17. By the works of the 
Jaw al no fleſh be. juſtified ; and that all that /e to 
be juſtified ly the works. of the law, are found ſinners. 
The apoſtle ſhews us that he underſtands, that by. 
this place which he cites from Deuteronomy, he 
ſcripture bath concluded, or fout up all under ſin; as in 
chap. iii. 22. 80 chat here we are plainly taught, 
back that every one of mankind is a ſinner; and 
that every finner is under the curfe of Gd. 
Jo the like purpoſe is that, Rom. iv. 14, and al- 
ſo 2 Cor. iii. 6, 7, 9, where the law is called be 
letter that kills, the miniſtraſion of death, and ibe mi- 
niſtralion of condemnation. The wrath, condemna- 
tion and death which is threatened in the law to all 
. eee is final —— the ſecond _ 
c.erna 
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| — RE as is very plain, and is confeſſed : and 
this puniſhment' which the Jaw threatens for every 
fin, is a juſt puniſhment ; being what every ſin 
truly deſerves; God's law being a-righteous law, 
and the ſentence of it a righteous ſentence. 
All theſe things are what Dr. F. himſelf con- 
felſes and aſſerts. He ſays, that the law of God 
requires perfect obedience. (Note: on Ram. vii. 6. 
p. 391, 392). God can never require imperfe& 
e obedience, or by his holy law allow us to be 
« guilty of any one fin; — ſmall ever: and if 
« the law as a rule ofduty were in any reſpect abou 
« liſhed, then we might in ſome reſpects tranſ- 
« greſs the law, and yet not be guilty of fin. The 
« moral law, or law of nature, is the truth, ever- 
*« laſting, unchangeable; and therefore, as fuch, 
« can never be abrogated. On the Contrary, our 
« Lord, Jeſus Chriſt has promulgated it anew:un- 
der the goſpel, fuller and clearer than it was in 
« the Moſaical conſtitution, or any where elſe 
« having added to its precepts the ſanction of his 
« own divine authority.“ And many things which 
he ſays imply that all mankind do in ſome de- 
gree tranſgreſs the law. In p. 228, ſpeaking of 
what may be gathered from Nom. vii. and viii. he 
lays, We are very apt, in a world full of tempta- 
tion, to be. deceived; and drawn into ſin by bo- 
* dily appetites, &c. And the caſe of thoſe: who 
«< are under a law threatening death to every ſin, 
* muſt be quite deplorable, if they have no relief 
from the mercy of the lawgiver.” But this is 
very fully declared in what he ſays in his Nete on 
om. v. 20. p. 378, 379. His mettle are as follow: 
Indeed, as a rule of action preſcribing our duty, 
« it ( the law) always was, and always muſt be a 
rule ordained for obtaining life; but not as a 
rule of juſtification, not as it ſubjects to death for 
c every tranſgrefion: for if it could in its utmoſt 
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_ « "rigor have given us life, then, as the apoſtle ar- 
« gues, it would have been againſt the promiſes of 
* God: for if there had been a law, in the ſtrict 
* and rigorous ſenſe of law, which could have made 
* xs live, verily juſtification ſhould have been by 
« the law: but he ſuppoſes no ſuch law was ever 
** given; and therefore there is need and room 
«enough for the promiſes of grace; or as he ar- 
* gues, Gal. ii. 21. It would have fruſtrated, or 
« rendered uſeleſs the grace of God: for if juſtifi- 
« tion came by the law, then truly Chriſt is dead 
4 in vain, then he died to accompliſh what was, 
* or: might hade been effected by law itſelf, without 
« his death. Certainly the law was not brought 
in among the Jews to be a rule of juſtification, 
« or to recover them out of a ſtate of death, and to 
*< procure life by their ſinleſs obedience to it: for 
« in this, as well as in another reſpect, it was 
« weak; not in itſelf, but through the weakne/s of 
« our fleſh, Rom. viii. 3. The law, I conceive, is 
*« not a diſpenſation ſuitable to the infirmity of human 
nature in our preſent ſtate; or it doth not ſeem 
te congruous:to the goodneſs of God to afford us 
* no other way of ſalvation, but by law ; which if 
* wwe once tranſpreſs, we are ruined for ever: for who 
ie then from the beginning of the world could be ſaved?” 
How clear and expreſs are theſe things, that no 
one of mankind from the beginning of the world 
can ever be juſtified by law, becauſe every one 
tranſgreſſes it.“ | 
And here alſo we ſee, Dr. T. declares, that by 
the law men are ſentenced to everlaſting ruin for one 
tranſgreſſion. To the like purpoſe he often ex- 
SO | preſſes 


/ * am ſenſible, theſe things are quite inconſiſtent with what he 
fays elſewhere, of /ufficient power in all mankind conſtantly to do the 
whole duty which God requires of them, without a ney of break- 
ing God's law it any degree, p. 339, 340, 344» 348. But J hope, 
- the reader will not think me accountable for his inconſiſtencies. 
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preſſes himſelf. So, p. 207; „The law requireth 
« the moſt extenſive obedience, diſcovering fin in 
« all its branches. —It gives ſin a deadly force, 
« ſubjecting-every tranſgreſſion to the penalty of 
death; and yet ſupplieth neither help nor hope 
to the ſinner ; but lea veth him under the power 
«of ſin, and ſentence of death. In p. 21g, he 
ſpeaks of the law as extending 10 WT and irregular 
deſires, and to every branch and principle of ſin ; and 
even lo ils latent principles, and minuleſi branches. 
Again (Note on Rom. vii. 6.) p. 391, 10 every in, 
how ſmall ſocver. And when he ſpeaks of the law 
ſubjecting every tranſgreſſion to the penalty of 
death, he means eternal death, as he from time to 
time explains the matter. In p. 212, he ſpeaks of 
the law in ibe condemning power of it, as binding us in 
everlaſting chains. In p. 396, he ſays, that death 
which is the wages of ſin, is the;/econd death : and 
this, p. 78, he explains of final pe rditton. In his Key, 
p. 155, $ 264, he ſays, « The curſe of the law 
«« ſubjected men for every tranſgreſſion to eternal 
* death.” So in Note on Rom. v. 20, p. 371, © Ihe 
law of Moſes ſubjected thoſe who were under it 
* to death, meaning by death eternal death.“ 
Theſe are his words. 
Ne alſo ſuppoſes, that this ſentence of the "a 
thus ſubjecting men. for every, even the leaſt /in, 
and every minuteſt branch, and latent principle of fin, 
to ſo dreadful a puniſhment, is juſt and righteous, 
agreeable to truth and the nature of things, or to the 
natural and proper demerits of fin. This he is very 
full in. Thus in p. 21, It was ſin, ſays he, 
« which ſubjected to death by the law, juftly 
© threatening fin with death. ” Which law was | 
given us, that ſin might appear; might be ſet 
forth in its proper colours; when we ſaw it ſub- 
7 jected us to death by a law perfectly boly, jufl, and 
en that ſin by the nme. by the law, 
0. might 
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ee be acai nnectent-.. 
great and deadly evil So in Note un Ram. 


B. 580, *The law ot miniſtration of death, 
0 with to death for every tranſgreſſion, is 
Aull of ule; to-ſhew the natura! and proper demerit 
of fn. id. p. 371, 3724-4 The language of 
the law, Dying thou thalr-die;: 18 to be under. 
.* ſtood of the demerit of che tranſgreſpon, chat 
which it 
was added, ſaith Mr. Locke on the place, be- 
*\cauſe- the Ifraelites, the poſterity> of Abraham, 
here tranſgreſſors as well as other men; to ſhew 
them cheir ſins, and the puni ſiment and deatni, 
* whichtin #2: juftice they incurred by chen. 
And this o be a true comment, on Row, 
< vitz19.—Sin; by virtue of the law, -fubjected you 
* W for this end, that ſin, worleing death 
„ in us by that which is boly, Jag, und Er 
« fettly conſonant to everlaſting. trurb and tighteouf- 
1 106. —Conſequently every ſim is in rid jaſtie 
t dgſerding of wrath and puniſnment; andthe law 
in its rigor. was given to the Jews, to ſet home 
_ * this awful truth upon their conſciences, to ſhew 
them the evil and pernicious nature of fin and 
that being conſcious they had broke the law of 
God, chis might convince them of the great 
A need they had of the faut of the lawgiver: 
and ried them, by faith in his goodnuefs, ü- 
4 to his mercy for pardon and ſal vation???“ 
If the law be holy, juſt, and good, a conſtitu- 


8 then he might have put it exabtly 
A execution, agreeable to all his perfections. Our 


Author himſelf ſays, p. 409, How that conſtitu- 


. . "4 
nw a 4 +. 
* * E j 


\geferves."* 1 Bid. Pe 379. The law 


perfectly N to God's holineſs, juſtice, 


tion, {which eftablities a law, the making of. 
66 Which & inconſiſtentwith the juſtice and good-—- 
. neſs. of God, and the executing ol it inconfiſtent 
_ with ny a A . e 
e non 
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* tion, I confeſs, is quite beyond my comprehen- 
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Now the rea 
moſt plainly and fully agreeable to Dr. T—r's 
own doctrine, that there never was any one perſon 
from the beginning of the world, who came to act 
in the world as a moral agent ; and that it is not to 
be. hoped there ever will be any, but what is a ſin- 
ner or tranſgreſſor of the law of God; and that 


therefore this proves to be the iſſue and event of 


chings, with reſpect to all mankind in all ages, 
that, by the natural and proper demerit of their 
own ſinfulneſs, and in the judgment of the law of 
God, which is perfectly conſonant. to truth, and 
exhibits things in their true colours, they are the 
proper ſubjects of the curſe of God, eternal deach, 
and everlaſting ruin; which muſt be the actual 
conſequence, unleſs the grace or favor of the law- 
giver interpoſe, and mercy prevail for their par- 
don and ſalvation. The reader has ſeen alſo how 
agreeable this is to the doctrine of the holy ſcrip- 
ture. | | 2 | 
And if ſo, and what has been obſerved concern- 


ing the interpoſition of divine grace be remember- 


ed, namely, that this alters not the nature of things 
as they are in themſelves, and that it does not in 
the leaſt affect the ſtate of the controverſy we are 


upon, concerning the true nature and tendency of 


the ſtate that mankind come into the world in, 

Whether grace prevents the fatal effect or no; I 
lay, if theſe things are conſidered, I truſt none will 
deny, that the propoſition that was laid down, is 
fully proved, as agreeable to the word of God, and 
Dr. 1—r's own words; viz. That mankind are all 
naturally in ſuch a ſtats; as is attended, without 
fail, with this conſequence or iſſue, that they uni- 
verſally are the ſubjects of that guilt and finful- 
nels, which is, in effect, their utter and eternal 

4 | | C. ruin, 


11 | | \ A rn en 
er is left to judge whether it be not 
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18 Conſtant eſfeck | 
ruin, * caſt. wholly out of the favor of God, 
and e ore to > his Ms +4 ende and N 


2 e* 8 96 r. * 


I V aner from tbe Pro poſition proved in "the FIERY 
Section, that all Mankind are under the Influence of 

a prevailing effectual Tendency in their Nature, 
10 that Sin and {Ke dneferSobich fegt their utter 


and eternal Ws 
T HE- propoſition id (down being kings; 

the conſequence of it remains to be made 
out, VIZ, That the. the mind of man has a zatural ten- 
dency or propenſity to that event, which has been 
ſhewn univerſally and infallibly to take place; (if 
this be not -ſulbciently evident of itſelf, without 
1 and that this is a currupt or depraved pro- 
penſity 

1 ſhall here conſider the ſormer part of this 
conſequence. namely, whether ſuch an univerſal, 
conſtant, infallible event is truly a proof of the 
being of any fendenq or prupenſily to that event; 
leaving the evil and Y nature of ſuch a pro 
Pen to be conſidered afterwards. 

If any ſhall ſay, they do not think that its he. 
ing a thing univerſal — infallible in event, that 
mankind commüt ſome ſin, is a proof of a prevail- 
ing tendency to:fin;: becauſe they do not only fin, 
but alſo do, good, and perhaps more good than 
eval: let them remember, that the queſtion at pre- 
ſent is not, ho much ſin: there is a tendency. to F 
hut whether there be a-prevailing bade 
that iſſue, which it is allowed all men do actually 
come 6 fail of * the law oy A 
i '— whethcr 


— 


r 


dpdebder lenny. 1:9 
- whether these be not a tendency to ſuch imper- 
fection of obedience, as always without fail comes 
to paſs: to that degree of ſinfulneſs, at leaſt, which 
all fall into and ſo to that utter ruin which that 
ſinfulneſs implies and infers. Whether an effec- 
tual propenfity:tb this be worth the name of de- 
pravity, becauſe of the good that may be ſuppoſ- 
ed to balance it, ſhall be conſidered by and by. If 
it were ſo, that all mankind, in all nations and 
ages, were at leaſt one day in their lives deprived 
of the uſe of theiriveaſsh, and run raving mad ; or 
that all, even every individual perſon, once cut 
their on throats, or put out their own eyes; it 
might be an evidenct of fſome tendency in the na- 
ture or natural ſtate of mankind to ſuch an event ; 
though they might exercife reaſon many more 
days than they were diſtracted; and were kind to 
and tender of themfelves oftener than they mor- 
tally and crueliy wounded themſelvezg . 

To determine whether the unfailing conſtan 

of the above - named c vent be an evidence of ten- 
dency, let it be confidered, What can be meant 
by zendency, but a prevailing l iableneſs or expoſed- 
neſs to ſuch or fuch aii vent? Wherein conſiſts 
the notion of any ſuch thing, but ſome ſtated pre- 
valence or preponderation in the nature or ſtate 
of cauſes or occaſions, that is followed 5% and fo 
Proves to be effectual zo, a ſtated prevalence or 
commonneſs of any particular kind of effect? Or, 


ſomething in the permanent ſtate of things, con- 


cerned in bringing a certain fort of evont to pals, 


which is a foundation for the conſtancy, or ſtrong- 


ly prevailing probability of ſuch an event? If we 
mean this by tendency (as I know'-not what elfe 


un be meant by it, bur this, or ſomething like 


this) then it is manifeſt, that where we ſee a ſtated 
prevalence of any kind of effect or event, there | 
2 tendency to that effect in the nature and ſtate of 

S Alix Ca | its 


A conſtant eſtect proves. tendency. 
fieady effect ſnews, 
that there is ſomewhere a preponderation, a pre- 
vailing expoſedneſs or liableneſs in the ſtate of 
things, to what comes ſo ſteadily to paſs. The 
natural dictate of reaſon'ſhews, that where there 
is an effect, there is a cauſe; and a cauſe ſufficient 
for the effect; becauſe, if it were not ſufficient, it 
would not be elfectual and that therefore, where 
there is a ſtared prevalence of the effect. there 
is a ſtated prevalence in the cauſe: a ſteady effect 
argues a ſteady cauſe. We obtain a notion of 
ſuch a thing as tendency, no other way than by 
obſervation: and we can obſerve nothing but 
events: and it is the commonneſs or conſtancy of 
events, that gives us a notion of tendency in all 
caſes. Thus we judge of tendencies in the natural 
world. Thus we judge of the tendencies or pro- 
penſities of nature in minerals, vegetables, ani- 
mals, rational and irrational creatures: A notion 
of a ſtated tendency or fixed propenſity is not ob- 
tained: by obſerving only a ſingle event. A ſtared 
ponderation in the caſe or occaſion, is argued 
only by a ſtated prevalence of the effect. If a die 
be once throwmn, and it falls an à particular ſide, 
we do: not argue from hence that char ſide is the 
heavieſt; but if it be thrown without ſkill or care, 
many thouſands or millions of times going, and 
conſtantly-falls on the ſame fide; | we have not the 
leaſt. doubt in our minds, but that there is ſome- 
thing of propenſity in the caſe, by ſuperior. weight 
of that fide, or in ſome; other reſpect. How rri- 
diculous would he make himſelf, v o ſhouldiearn- 
eſtly diſpute. againſt any tendency in the ſtate of 
things to cold in the winter, -0Þ-heat in the ſum- 
mer; or ſhould ſtand to it, that although it often 
happened that water quenched fire, yet there v was 
no tendeney in it to ſuch an effect: 1 Heath 
In the caſe. we are upon, the human nature, as 
| 3 exiſting 


20 
its cauſes. A common and 


Univeyſal in proves propenſity. to fin.” 
exiſting 'in ſuch-an immenſe diverſity of ver 
and'circumſtances, and never failing in any one in- 
ſtance, of coming to that iſſue, vig. that ſinfulneſs 
which implied extreme miſery and eternal ruin, is as 
the die often caſt; For it alters not the caſe in the 
leaſt, as to the evidence of tendency, whether the 
ſubject of the conſtant event be an individual, or 
a nature and kind. Thus, if there be a ſucceſſion 
of trees of the ſame ſort, proceeding one from an- 
other, from the beginning of the world, growing 
in all countries, ſoils, and climates, and otherwiſe 
in (as it were) an infinite variety of circumſtances, 
all bearing ill fruit; .it as much proves the nature 
and tendency of the kind, as if it were only one in- 
dividual tree, that had remained from the begin- 
ning of the world, had often been tranſplanted 
into different ſoils, &c. and had continued to bear: 
only bad; fruit. © So, if there were à particular 
tamily, which; from generation to generation, and 
through every remove to innumerable. different 
countries and places of abode; all died of a con- 
ſumption, or all run diſtracted, or all murdered 
themſelves, it would be as much an evidence of 
the tendency of ſomething i in the nature or con- 
ſtitution of that race, as as it would be of: the ten- 
dency of ſomething in the nature or ſtate of an 
individual, if ſome one perſon had lived all that 
time, and ſome remarkable event had often ap- 
peared in him, which he had been the agent or 
ſubject of, from year to year, and from ME to age, 
continiially and without fail... | 
e "Thus 


* « Here m be obſerved the weakneſs of that objctiten, made 
eu the comp idity of the argument for a fixed propenſity to ſin,” 


from the-copſtancy and univerſality of the event, That Adam 
ſinned, i in one inſtance, without a fixed propenſity. Without doubt 
a ſingle event is an evidence, that there was ſome cauſe or occaſion 
of thatevent, 5. but the thing we are ſpeaking of, is fixed canſe 3 
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from facts that are acknowledged by Dr. T. but 


22 Univerſal fon proved propenſity re fine 


Thus a propenſity attending the preſent nature 
or natural ſtate of mankind, eternally: ta ruin 
themſelves by ſin, may certainly be inferred, from 
apparent and acknowledged ad. And I would 
now obſerve further, that nat anly; does this follow 


the things he aſſerts, the expreſſions and words. 
which he 2, do plainly imply that all mankind 


have ſuch a propenſity; yca, one of the. higheſt 


kind, a pro ty that is idincibił, or a tendency 

which really amounts to a fixed. canſtant unfalling 

neceſſity. There is a plain confeſſion of a pro- 
nfity or pronenefs to ſin, p. 143. Man, who 

« drinketh in iniquity like water; who is attend- 

« ed with ſo many fenſual appetites, and ſo: apt to 

« indulge: Ae And again, p. 228, e are 


very apt, in a world full of temptation, to be de- 


< ceived and drawn into ſin by bodily appetites.” 
If ue are very apt or prone to be dran into fin, 
by bodily appetites, and/infully: in indulge them, an 
very apt or prone 1 yield > 1 ta: fin, then 
we are prone: 10 fin: for toy to temꝑtation to 
ſin, is Aufl. In the fame 1 he repreſents, that 
on this account, and on ac chunt of the con u- 
ces of this, the caſe of tboſe who amt under 4 law 
threatening- death fon every fin, muſt be quite deplorable, 


On lie he be ö 
en 10 ve bb 2 ne ch 


Gay * is a 1 * we july © that A 
flated effeft muſt have a flated cavſe; and truly obſery 1 5 ba ob- 
tain the notion of tendency, or Rated freponderation m cauſes, nd 
other way than hy obſerving a ſtated prevalence of a particular 
kind of effect. But who ever argues a fixed propenſity from a fingle 
effect? And is it not ſtrange arguing, that becauſe an event which 
once comes to paſs, do not prove any ſtated tendency, therefore 
the : unfailing conſtancy of an event is an evidence of no foch 
thing! Hut becauſe Dr. T. makes ſo much of this objection, 
from Adam's finning without a propenſity, I ſhall bereafter cn. 
fider it more particularly, in the beginning of the 5 ſe tion "8 
this chapter; where will alſo be conſidered What is from 
the fall of the angels. | 


* 


That all do ſin, proves propenſity of nature. as 


Which implies, that their caſe is hopeleſs, as to 
an eſcape from death, the puniſhment of ſin, by 
any other means than God's mexcy. And that 
implies, that there is ſuch an apine/s to yield to 
temptation to fin, that it is hopeleſs that any 
of mankind ſhould wholly avoid it: but he ſpeaks 
of it elſewhere, over and over, as truly impaſſible, or 
what cannot be; as in the words which were cited in 
the laſt ſeFion, from his Note on Rom. v. 20, where 
he repeatedly ſpeaks of the law, which ſubjects us 
to death for every tranſgreſſion, as what cannot gie 
life; and repreſents, that if God offered us no 
other way of ſalvation, no man from the beginning of 
the world could. be aved. In the ſame place he 
with approbation cites Mr. Locke's words, in 
which; ſpeaking of the Iſraelites, he ſays, All 
4 endeavors after righteouſneſs was % labor, ſince 
« any one flip forfeited life, and it was impoſſitle 
for them to expect ought but death.” 2 
author ſpeaks of it as impoſſible for the law re- 
quiring ſinleſs obedience, to give life, not that the 
law was weak in itſelf, but through the weakneſs of our 
fleſh. Therefore, he ſays, he concerves the law not 10 
be a diſpenſation ſuitable to the mfirmity of the human 
ature in its preſent ſlate. Theſe chings amount to 
a full confeſſion; that the proneneſs in men to ſin, 
and to a demerit of and juſt expoſedneſs to eternal 
ruin by fin, is univerſally invincible: or, which is 
the Ge thing, amounts to abſolute invincible 
neceſſity ; which ſurely is the higheſt kind of ten- 
dency, or propenſity: and that not the leſs for his 
laying this propenſity to our infirmity or weak 
neſs, which may ſeem to intimate ſome defect, 
rather than any thing poſitive: and it is agree- 
able to the. ſentiments of the beſt divines, that all 
ſin originally comes from a defective or privative 
cauſe. But fin does not ceaſe to be ſin, or a thing 
not juſtly expoſing to Gy ruin (as 18 e in 
gs > 4 | T. 
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Dr. 'T—r's own words), for ariſing from infirmity 
or defect; nor does an invincible propenſity io 
fin ceaſe. to be a propenſity to ſuch demerit of 
eternal ruin, becauſe the 3 ariles from 
Wen a cauſe.” 

It is manifeſt, that this tendency which has been 
wroved, does not conſiſt in any particular external 
circumſtances, that ſome or many are in, peculiarly 
tempting and influencing their minds; but is inbe- 
rent, and is ſeated in that nature which is common to 
all mankind, which they carry with them wherever 
they go, and ſtill remains the ſame, however circum- 
ſtances may differ: for it is implied in what has 
been proved, and ſhewn to be confeſſed, that the 
ſame event comes to paſs in all circumſtances, 
that any of mankind ever are or can be under in 
the world. In God's fight no man living can be juſlt- 
hed; but all are finners, and expoſed. to condem- 
nation. This is true of perſons of all conſtitu- 
tions, capacities, conditions, manners, Opinions, 
and educations ; in all countries, climates, na- 
rions, and ages; and through all the mighty 
Changes and revolutions, which have come to pale 
in the habitable world. 

We have the ſame evidence, that the propenſity 
in this caſe lies in the nature of the ſubject, and 
does not ariſe from any particular circumſtances, 
as we have in any caſe whatſoever; which is only 
by the effects (appearing to be the fame in all 
changes of time and place, and under all varieties 
of circumſtances. It is in this way only we judge, 
that any propenſities, which we obſerve in man- 
Kind, are fuch as are ſeated in their nature in all 
other caſes. / It is thus we judge of the mutual 
propenſity betwixt the ſexes, or of the diſpoſitions 
which are exerciſed in any of the natural paſſions 
or appetites, that they truly belong to the na- 
ture of manz becauſe they are obſerved in man- 


kind 


propenſity of nature. 25 
kind in general, through all countries, nations, 
and ages, and in all conditions. | 

If any ſhould ſay, Though it be evident that 
there is a tendency in the ſtate of things to this 
general event, that all mankind ſhould fail of per- 
tet obedience, and ſhould fin, and incur a de- 
merit of eternal ruin; and alſo that this tendency 
does not lie in any diſtinguiſhing circumſtances of 
any particular people, perſon, or age: yet it may 
not lie in man's nature, but in the general conſti. 
tution and frame of this world, into which men 
are born: though the nature of man may be good, 
without any evil propenſity inherent in it; yet the 
nature. and univerſal ſtate of this earthly world 
may be ſuch as to be full of ſo many and ſtrong 
temptations every where, and of ſuch a powerful 
influence on ſucha'creature as man, dwelling in ſo 
infirm a body, &c. that the reſult of the whole may 
be, a ſtrong and infallible tendency one a ſlate 
of things, to the fin and eternal ruin of every one 
of mankind. _ 400% | 

To this 1 would reply, that ſuch an evaſion will 
not at all avail to the purpoſe of thoſe whom I 
oppoſe in this controverſy. Ir alters not the caſe 
as to this queſtion, Whether man is not a creature 
that in his preſent ſtate is depraved and ruined by 
propenſtties to fin. If any creature be of ſuch a 
nature that jt proves evil in its proper place, or in 
the ſituation which God has aſſigned it in the uni- 
verſe, it is of an evil nature. That part of the 
ſyſtem is not good, which is not good in its place 
in the ſyſtem: and thoſe inherent qualities of that 
part of the ſyſtem, which are not good, but cor- 
rupt, in that place, are juſtly looked upon as evil 

inherent qualities. That propenſity is truly eſteem- 
ed to belong to the nature of any being, or to be 
inherent in it, that is the neceſſary conſequence of 
its nature, conſidered together with its proper ſitua- 
_ | ation 
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ation in the univerſal ſyſtem of exiſtence, whethet 
that propenſity be good or bad. It is the nature 
of a ſtone to be heavy ; but yet, if it were placed, 
as it might be, at a diſtance from this world, it 
would have no ſuch quality: but feeing a ſtone is 
of ſuch a nature, that it will have this quality or 
tendency, in its proper place, here in this world, 
where God has made it, it is properly looked upon 
as a propenſity belonging to its nature: and if it be 
a good propenſity here in its proper place, then it 
is a good quality of its nature; but if it be contrari- 
wiſe, it is an evil natural quality. So, if mankind 
are of ſuch a nature, that rake have an univerſal 
effectual tendency to fin and ruin, in this world, 
| Where God has made and placed them, thus is to 
be looked upon as a pernicious tendency belong. 
ing to their nature. There is, perhaps, ſcarce any 
ſuch thing in beings not independent and ſelf. ex- 
iſtent, as any power or tendency, but what has 
ſore dependence on other beings, which they 
ſtand in ſome connection with, in the univerſal 
ſyſtem of exiſtence : nfities are no propenſi- 
ties, any otherwiſe, than as taken with their objects. 
Thus it is with the tendencies obferved in natural 
bodies, ſuch as gravity, magnetiſm, electricity, 
&c. And thus it is with the propenfities obſerved 
| in the various kinds of animals; and thus it is 
with moſt of the pr ies in created ſpirits. 
| It may further be obſerved, that it is exactly 
the ſame thing, as to the controverſy concerning 
| an agreeableneſs. with God's moral perfections of 
ſuck a diſpoſal of things, that man ſhould come 
into the world in a depraved ruined ſtate, by. a 
propenſity to fin and ruin; whether God has ſo 
ordered it, that this propenſity ſhould lie in his 
1 nature conſidered alone, or with relation to its 
5 ſituation in the univerſe, and its connection with 
| j | other parts of the ſyſtem to what the-Crentes 15 
1 unite 
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united it; which is as much of God's ardering, as 
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+ »- propenſity of nature. 
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man's nature itfelf, moſt ſimply confidered. 

Dr. T. p. 188, 189, - ſpeaking of the attempt 
of ſome to ſalve the difficulty of God's being the 
author of our nature, and yet that our nature is 


polluted, by ſuppoſing that God makes the foul 


pure, but unites it to a polluted, body; (or a bodx 
ſo made, as tends to pollute the ſoul); he cries 
out of it as weak and inſufficient, and 100 gro/s 10 


be admitted: for, fays he, wha infuſed the ſoul. into 


the body? And if it is polluted by being mjuſed inis 
the bady, who is; the author and cauſe of its pollution? 
and who created the body, &c.—But is not the caſe. 


juſt the fame, as to thoſe who ſuppoſe that God 


made the foul pure, and places it in a polluted 
world, or a world tending by its, natural ſtate in 
which it is made, to pollute the ſoul, or to have 
ſuch an influence upon it, that it fhall without fail 
be polluted with ſin, and eternally ruined? Here, 
may not I alſo cry out on as good grounds as Dr. 
. Who placed the foul here in this world ? And 
if the world be polluted, or ſo conftituted as na- 
turally and infallibly to pollute the ſoul with ſin, 
who is the cauſe of this pollution? And who 
created the world ?— | 
Though in the place now cited Dr. F. bo inſiſta 
upon it, that God muſt be anſwerable for the 
pollution of the ſoul, if he has infuſed or put the 
ſoul into a body chat tends to pollute it; yet this 
is the very thing which he himſelf ſuppoſes to be 
tact, with reſpect to the ſoul's being created by 
God, in ſuch a body as it is, and in ſuch a world 
as it is; in a place which I have already had oc. 
caſion to obſerve, where he ſays, © We are apt, in 
*a world full of temptation, to be drawn into 
e {in by bodily appetites.” And if fo, according 
to his way of reaſoning, God muſt be the author 
and cauſe of this aptneſs to be drawn into fin. 
Again, 
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Again, p. 143, we have theſe words, * Who drinteth 


in iniquity like water ; who is attended with ſo many 


« /enſual appetites, and ſo apt to indulge them.” In 
theſe words our author in effect ſays the indivi- 
dual thing that he cries out of as ſo gro/s, viz. 
The tendency of the body, as God has made it, 

to pollute the ſoul, which he has infuſed into it. 
Theſe ſenſual appetites, which incline the ſoul or 
make it apt to a ſinful indulgence; are either from 
the body which God hath made, or otherwiſe a 
— to ſinful indulgence is immediately and 
originally ſeated in the ſoul itſelf, which will not 
mend the matter for Dr. Taylor. | 

I would here laſtly obſerve, that our author in- 
ſiſts upon it, p. 317, 318, that this lower world 
where we dwell, in. its preſent ſtate, « Is as it was, 
« when, upon a review, God pronounced it, and 
« all its furniture, very good. —And that the. pre- 
« ſent form and furniture of the earth is full of 


« God's riches; mercy, and goodneſs ; and of the 


« moſt evident tokens of his love and bounty to 
« the inhabitants.“ If ſq, there can be no room 
for ſuch an evaſion of evidences from fact, of the 
univerſal tendency of man's nature to fin and eter- 
nal perdition, as, that the tendency there is to 
this iſſue, does not lie in man's nature, but in the 

neral conſtitution and frame of this earthly 


world, which God hath made to be the nen 
of mankind. 


Scr. 


depræved, ruined fate of Hat ure. 29 
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That Propenſity ty an bas been poke 170 be in the 
Nature of all Mankind, muſt be a very evil, de- 
praved, and pernicious Propenſity; making i 
manifeſt that the Soul of Man, as it is by Nature, is 

in a corrupt, fallen, and ruined State; : which is 
le other Part of the Conſequence, drawn From the 
| een laid down in the 1 Section. Fg 


HE 8 to be cotifidebed; in FE to 
determine whether man's nature is not de- 
proved and ruined, is not, whether he is not in- 
clined to perform as many good deeds as bad ones? 
But, which of theſe two he preponderates to, in 
the frame of his heart, and ſtate of his nature, 4 
ſtate of innocencè and ri ighteoufneſs, and favor with 
Gd; or 'a ſtate 'of fm,” guiltineſs, and abborrence in 
lle 1 Sb of God 3_—Porſevering: ſinleſs righteouſ- 
nels, or elſe the guilt of fin, is the alternative, on 
the deciſion of which depends (as is confeſſed) ac- 
cording to the nature and truth of things, as they 
are in themſelves, and according to the rule of 
right and of perfect juſtice, man's being approved 
and accepted of his Maker, and eternally bleſſed 
as good; or his being rejected, thrown away, and 
curſed as bad: and therefore the determination of 
the tendency. of man's heart and nature, with re- 
ſpect to theſe terms, is that which is to be looked 
at, in order to determine whether his nature is 
good or evil, pure or corrupt, ſound or ruined. 
If ſuch be man's nature, and ſtate of his heart, 
that he has an infallibly effectual propenſity to the 
latter of thoſe terms; then it is wholly impertinent 
to talk of the innocent and kind actions, ven of cri- 
minals themſelves, ſurpaſſing their crimes in numbers; - 
, and 
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it will be in ſinking 


do Wir propenſity maftt. © | 
and of the prevailing innocence, good nature, induftry, 


Felicity and chearfulne/s of the greater part of mankind. 
Let never ſo many chouſands: or millions of acts of 


| honeſty, goed nature, &c. be ſuppoſed ; yet, by 


the ſuppoſition, there is an unfailing propenſity 


to ſuch moral evil, as in its dreadful conſequences 
infinitely out-weighs all effects or conſequences 


of any ſuppoſed good. Surely that Andeney, 
which, in effect, is an infallible tendency to eter. 
nal deſtruction, is an infinitely dreadful and perni- 

cious tendency: : and that nature and frame of 


. mind, which implies ſuch a tendency, muſt be an 


infinitely dreadful and pernicious frame of mind. 
It would be much more abſurd, to ſuppoſe, that 
ſuch a ſtate of nature is good, or not bad, under 
a notion of men's doing more honeſt and kind 
things, than evil ones, than to ſay, the ſtate of 
that ſhip is good, to croſs the Atlantic ocean in, 
that is ſuch as cannot hold together through the 
voyage, but will infallibly * pH and ſink by the 
way; under à notion that it may probably go 
great part of the way before it ſinks, or that it 
will proceed and ſail 8 water more hours than 
or, to Pronounce that road 
a good road to go to ſuch a place, the greater part 
of which is plain and ſafe, though ſome parts of it 
are dangerous, and certainly. fatal to them that 
travel in it; or to call that a good propenſity, | 
which is an inflexible inclination to travel in ſuch 
a way. 

A propenſity to that fin pre brings . God", 8 
eternal wrath and curſe (which has been —— to 


belong to the nature of man) is not evil, only as 


it is calamitous and ſorrotmul, ending in great na- 
ſural evil; but is odious too, and deteſtable; as by 


the ſuppoſition, it tends to that moral evil, by 


which the ſubject becomes odious- in the fight 


of God, and liable, as ſuch, to be . 
9 72 anc 


\ corrupt and pernicious... 31 
ind utterly rejected and curſed by him. This 
alſo makes it — that the ſtate which it has 
been proved mankind are in, is a corrupt ſtate in 
a moral ſenſe, that it is inconſiſtent with the fulfil- 
ment of the law of God, which is the rule of moral 
rectitude and goodneſs. That tendency, which 
is oppoſite to that which the moral law requires 
and inſiſts upon, and prone to that which the 
moral law utterly forbids, and eternally condemns. 
the ſubject for, is doubtleſs a corrupt tendency, 
in a — ſenſe. | 

So that this depravity is both edrous, and alſo 
pernicious, fatal, and deſtructive, in the higheſt 
ſenſe, as inevitably tending to that which implies 
man's eternal ruin ; it ſhews, that man, as he is by 
nature, is in a deplorable and undone ſtate in the 
higheſt ſenſe. And this proves that men do not 
come into the world perfectly innocent in the 
ſight of God, and without any juſt expoſedneſs to 
his diſpleaſure: for the being by nature in a loſt 
and ruined ſtate, in the higheſt ſenſe, 1s not con- 
liſtent with being by nature in a ſtate of favor 
with God. 

But if any ſhould ſtill inliſt on a avtion of men's 
good deeds exceeding their bad ones, and that 
feeing the good that is in men more than counter- 
vails the evil, they cannot be properly denominat- 
ed evil; all perſons and thipgs being moſt pro- 
perly denominated from that which prevails and 
has the aſcendant in them:, I would lay Wutrede 
that, 

1 preſume it will be lowed, that it thave-i is in 
man's nature a tendency to guilt and ill-deſert, in 
a vaſt oVer- balance to virtue and merit; or a pro- 
penſity to that ſin, the evil and demerit of which 
is ſo great, that the value and merit that is in him, 
or in all the virtuous acts that he ever performs, 
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32 The fin of all men infuticy 
are as nothing to it; then truly the nature of man 


may be ſaid to be corrupt and evil. 

That this is the true caſe, may be demonſirat 
ed by what is evident of the infinite heinouſneſs.. 
of fin againſt God, from the nature of things. 
The heinouſneſs of this muſt riſe in ſome propor- 
tion to the obligation we are under to regard the 


divine Being; and that muſt be in ſome propor- 


tion to his worthineſs of regard; which doubtleſs 
is infinitely beyond the worthineſs of any of our 
fellow- creatures: but the merit of our reſpect or 


obedience to God is not infinite. The merit of 


reſpect to any being, does not increaſe, but is rather 
diminiſhed in proportion to the obligations we 
are under in ſtrict juſtice to pay him that reſpect. _ 
There is no great merit in paying a debt we owe, 
and by the higheſt poſſible obligations in ſtrict juſ- 
tice are obliged to pay ; but there is great demerit 
in refuſing to pay it. That on ſuch accounts as 
theſe there is an infinite demerit in all ſin againſt 
God, which muſt therefore immenſely outweigh 
all the merit which can be ſuppoſed to be in our 
virtue, I think, is capable of full demonſtration ; 


and that the futility of the objections which ſome 
have made againſt the argument, might moſt 


plainly be demonſtrated. But I ſhall omit a par- 
ticular conſideration of the evidence of this mat- 
ter from the nature of things, as I ſtudy brevity; 


and leſt any ſhould cry out, Metaphy/ics! as the 


manner of ſome is, when any argument is handled 
againſt any tenet they are fond of, with a cloſe 
and exact conſideration of the nature of things, 
And this is not ſo neceſſary in the preſent caſe, 


in as much as the point aſſerted, namely, that he 


who commits any one ſin, has guilt and ill-deſert 
which is ſo great, that the value and merit of all 
the good which it is poſſible he ſhould do in his 
whol life, is as nothing to it; I ſay, this point is 

not 


_ buzeweighs their virtue,” 38 


not only evident by metapbyſtes, but is plainly 
demonſtrated by what has been ſhewn to be e, 
with reſpect to God's own conſtitutions and diſ- 
penſations towards mankind: as particularly by: 
this, that whatever acts of virtue and obedience a 
man performs, yet if he treſpaſſes in one point, is 
guilty of any the leaſt ſin, he, according to the 
law of God, and ſo according to the exact truth 
of things, and the proper demerit of fin, is ex- 
poſed to be wholly caſt out of favour with God, 
and ſuhjected to his curſe, to be utterly and eter- 
nally deſtroyed-. This has been proved; and 
ſhewn to be the doctrine which Dr. T abundantly 
teaches. But how can it be agreeable to the na- 
ture of things, and exactly conſonant to everlaſt- 
ing truth and righteouſneſs; thus to deal with 
creature for the leaſt ſinful act, though he ſhould 
perform ever fo many thouſands of honeſt and 
virtuous acts, to countervail the evil of that fin? 
Or, how can it be agreeable to the exact truth and 
real demerit of things, thus wholly to caſt off the 
deficient creature, without any regard to the merit 
of all his good deeds, unleſs that be in truth the 
caſe, that the value and merit of all thoſe good 
actions bears no proportion to the heinouſneſs of 
the leaſt fin? If it were not ſo, one would think, 
that however the offending perſon might have 
lome proper puniſhment, yet ſeeing there is fo 
much virtue to lay in the balance againft the guilt, 
it would be agreeable to the nature of things, that 
he ſhould find ſome favour, and not be altogether 
rejected, and 'made the ſubje& of perfect and 
eternal deſtruction; and thus no account at alt 
be made of all his virtue, ſo much as to pro- 
cure him the leaſt relief or hope. How can ſuch . 
a conſtitution repreſent ſin in its proper colours, and 
*tording* to its true nature and deſert, (as Dr. T. 
ys it dees) unleſs this be its true nature, that it 
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are as nothing to it; then truly the nature of man 
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may be ſaid to be corrupt and evil. 
That this is the true caſe, may be ane 


| ed by what is evident of the infinite heinouſneſs. 


of fin; againſt God, from the nature of things. 


The heinouſneſs of this muſt riſe in ſome propor- 
tion to the obligation we are under to regard the 
divine Being; and that muſt be in ſome propor- 


tion to his worthineſs of regard; which doubtleſs 
is infinitely beyond the worthineſs of any of our 
fellow-creatures : but the merit of our reſpect or 


obedience to God is not infinite. The merit of 
reſpect to any being, does not increaſe, but is rather 


diminiſhed in proportion to the obligations we 


are under in ſtrict juſtice to pay him that reſpect. 
There is no great merit in paying a debt we owe, 


and by the higheſt poſſible obligations in ſtrict juſ- 
tice are obliged to pay ; but there is great demerit 
in refuſing to pay it. That on ſuch accounts as 
theſe there is an infinite demerit in all ſin againſt 


God, which muſt therefore immenſely outweigh 


all the merit- which can be ſuppoſed to be in our 
virtue, I think, is capable of full demonſtration ; 


and that the futility of the objections which ſome 
have made againſt the argument, might moſt 
plainly be demonſtrated. But I ſhall omit a par- 


ticular conſideration of the evidence of this mat- 
ter fromm the nature of things, as I ſtudy brevity, 


and leſt any ſhould cry out, Metaphyſics! as the 


manner of ſome is, when any argument is handled 
againſt any tenet they are fond of, with a cloſe 
and exact conſideration of the nature of things. 
And this is not ſo neceſſary in the preſent caſe, 


in as much as the point aſſerted, namely, that he 
who commits any one ſin, has guilt and ill- deſert 


Which. is ſo great, that the value and merit of all 
the good which it is poſſible he ſhould do in his 
cha life, is as nothing to it; I ſay, this point is 
not 


bn. aaa —_—_— * 


puzwerghs thetr virtue,” on 
not only evident by melaphyſtes, but is plainly 
demonſtrated by what has been ſhewn to be e, 
with reſpect to God's own conſtitutions and diſ- 
penſations towards mankind: as particularly by: 
this, that whatever acts of virtue and obedience a 
man performs, yet if he treſpaſſes in one point, is 
guilty of any the leaſt ſin, he, according to the 
law of God, and ſo according to the exact truth 


of things, and the proper demerit of ſin, is ex- 


poſed; to be wholly caſt out of favour with God, 
and ſuhjected to his curſe, to be utterly and eter- 
nally deſtroyed-. This has been proved; and 
ſhewn to be the doctrine which Dr. T abundantly 
teaches. But how can it be agreeable to the na- 
ture of things, and exactly conſonant to everlaſt- 
ing truth and righteouſneſs; thus to deal with 2 
creature for the leaſt ſinful act, though he ſhould 


perform ever ſo many thouſands of honeſt and 


virtuous acts, to count ervail the evil of that ſin? 
Or, how can it be agreeable to the exact truth and 
real demerit of things, thus wholly to caſt off the 


deficient creature, without any regard to the merit 


of all his good deeds, unleſs that be in truth the 
caſe, that the value and merit of all thoſe good 


actions bears no proportion to the heinouſneſs of 


the leaſt ſin? If it were not ſo, one would think, 
that however the offending perſon might have 
lome proper puniſhment, yet ſeeing there is fo 
much virtue to lay in the balance againſt the guilt, 
it would be agreeable to the nature of things, that 
he ſhould find ſome favour, and not be altogether 
rejected, and made t he ſubje& of perfect and 
eternal deſtruction; and thus no account at alt 
be made of all his virtue, ſo much as to pro- 
eure him the leaſt relief or hope. How can ſuch 
a conſtitution repreſent iin in its Proper colours, and 
attording' to its true nature and deſert, (as Dr. T. 
ays it does) unleſs this be its true nature, that it 
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34 Sm inſinitely oitiverghs 
is ſo bad, that even in the leaſt -inſtance it per- 
fectly ſwallows up all the value of the ſinner's 


ſuppoſed good deeds, let them be ever ſo many : 


ſo that this matter is not left to our metaphyſics 


or philaſophy; the great lawgiver and infallible 
judge of the univerſe, has clearly decided it, in 


the revelation he has made of what is agreeable 
to exact truth, juſtice, and the nature of things, 
in his revealed law or rule of righteouſneſs. 

He that in any reſpect or degree is a tranſgreſ- 
ſor of God's law, is a wicked man, yea, wholly 
wicked in the eye of the law; all his goodneſs 
being eſteemed nothing, having no account made 
of it, when taken together with his wickedneſs: 
and therefore, without any regard to his righte- 
ouſneſs, he is, by the ſentence. of the law; and ſo 
by the voice of truth and juſtice, to be treated as 
worthy. to be rejected, and abhorred and curſed 
for ever; and muſt be ſo, unleſs grace interpoſes, 
to cover his tranſgreſſion. But men are really, 
in themſelves, what they are in the eye of the 
law, and by the voice of ſtrict equity and juſ- 
tice; however they may be looked upon, and 


treated by infinite and unmerited mercy. 


So that, on the whole, it appears, that all man- 
kind have an infallibly effectual propenſity to 
that moral evil, which infinitely outweighs the 
value of all the good that can be in them; and 


have ſuch a diſpoſition of heart, that the certain 


conſequence of it is, their being, in the eye of 
perfect truth and righteouſneſs, wicked men. 
And J leave all to judge, whether ſuch a diſ- 
poſition be not in the eye of truth, a depraved 
diſpoſition. e i, eee 

* Agreeable to theſe things, the ſcripture repre- 
fents all mankind, not only as having guilt, but 
immenſe guilt, which they can have no merit or 
worthineſs to counter vail. Such is the wehen 


tation we 8 in \Matth. XViii. 2 1, to the end · 

There, on Peter's enquiring how often his brother 
/bould tre eſpaſs againſt bim and he forgive him, whether 
until ſeven times ? Chriſt replies, I ſay not unto thee, 
until ſeven times, but until ſeventy times: ſeven ; ap- 
parently meaning, that he ſhould eſteem no num 
ber of offences too many, and no degree of injury 


it is n our neighbours ſhould be guilty of 


towards us, too great to be forgiven; for which 
this reaſon is given in the parable. there follow- 
ing, that if ever we obtain forgiveneſs. and favor 
with God, he, muſt pardon that guilt. and injury 
towards his Majeſty, which 1s. immenſely greater 
than the greateſt injuries that ever men are 
guilty of one towards another, yea, than the ſum of 
all the 1 injuries put together: let them be ever ſo 
many and ever ſo great; ; ſo that.the ak would be 


but as an hundred pence to ten. thouſand. talents : 
which immenſe debt we owe to God, and have no- 


thing to pay ; which implies, that we have no me- 
rit, to countervail any part of our guilt. And this 


muſt be becauſe, if all that may. be called virtue 


in us, be compared with our ill-deſert, it is in 
the ſight of God as nothing to it. The parable is 
not to repreſent Peter's caſe in particular, but that 
of all who then were, or ever ſhould be Chriſt's 
diſciples. It appears, by the concluſion of the 
diſcourſe : So likewiſe ſhall my beaventy father do, if 
ye, from your hearts, Fin nt not 12 one bis brother 
their treſpaſſes. | 
Therefore how abſurd mut! it be for Chriſtians 
to object, againſt the Jepravity of man's nature, a 
greater number of innocent and kind actions, than 
of crimes ; and to talk of a prevailing innocency, 
good nature, induſtry, and cheerfulneſs of the 
greater part of mankind? Infinitely more abſurd; 


than it would be to inſiſt; that _ domeſtic of 


a 1 was nat a wow ſervant, becauſe though 
D 2 ſomes 
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3 All min fen immediately. 
ſometimes he contemned and affronted his maſter 
to a great degree, pet he did not {pit in his maſs 
ters face ſo often as he performed acts of ſer vice; 
or, than it vod be to affirm; that his ſpouſe was 
4 good wife to him, becauſe, although ſhe com- 
mitted adultery „And that With the faves and 
ſcoundrels CRUE ee the did not do this ſo 
often as ſhe did the duties of a wife. Theſe no- 
rions would be Ab fUfd, betaufe the crimes are too 
heinous to He atöned for, by many honeſt actions 
of the ſervant; or fpouſe of the j prinee; there being 
à vaſt diſprdÞ6itioh dete er e merit of one, and 
the ill-deſert of the other: but in rio meaſure ſo 
reat, nay Tiſmitely leſs thin that between the 
Smear of our offences Againſt God, and the value 
| bf our acts 6P6begtence;-229! 7 | 
Thus 1 Hive 3 ene through with ny firſt argu 
ment; having ſhewn the evidence of the truth of 
the propofition'T hid dowmat Firſt, and proved its 
conlequenct. But there are many other things; 
that maniſeſt à very corrupt tendency or diſpofi- 
tion in man's nature in his preſent ftate, Which 1 
ſhall take notice of in the following Sci 
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. of it, and io ſin continually and progreſſively ; 
; and al alſo 9 the Remains of 994 alleen of Men. | 
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T H E. Be deprayity Ne ane +.bature appears, 
1 not only in that they univerſally commit 
fin, ho ſpend any long time in the world, but 
in that men are naturally ſo prone to ſin, that 
none ever fail of * tranſgreſſing God's 


e! law, 


o 
Li 


77 
wg ; | 
All nen fin immediately. 37 
law, and ſo of bringing infinite guilt on them- 
ſelyes, and expoſing themſelves to eternal perdi- 
tion, as ſoon as they are capable of it. ng 
The ſcriptures are ſo very expreſs in it; that 
all mankind, all fleſh, all the world, every man liv- 
ing, are guilty of ſin; that it muſt at leaſt be un- 
derſtood, every one that is come to be capable of 
being active, in duty to God, or ſin againſt him, is 
guilty of ſin. There are multitudes in the world, 
who have but very lately begun to exert their 
faculties, as moral agents; and ſo are but juſt en- 
tered on their ſtate of trial, as acting for them- 
ſelves. There are many thouſands conſtantly in the 
world, who have not lived one month, or week, 
or day, ſince they have arrived to any period that 
can be aſſigned: from their birth to twenty years 
of age. And if there be not a ſtrong propenſity 
in man's nature to fin, that ſhould as it were 
hurry them on to ſpeedy tranſgreſſion, and they 
have no guilt previous to their perſonal ſinning, 
what ſhould hinder but that there might always 
be a great number of ſuch as act for themſelves 
on the ſtage of the world, and are anſwerable for 
themſelves to God, who have hitherto kept them- 
ſelves free from ſin, and have perfectly obeyed 
God's law, and ſo are righteous in God's ſight 
with the righteouſneſs of the law ; and 1t they 
ſhould be called out of the world without any 
longer trial (as innumerable die at all periods of 
life) would be juſtified by the deeds of the law ? 
And how then can it be true, that in God's /ight no 
man living can be juſtified ; that no man can be juſt 
with God, and that by the deeds- of the law no fleſh 
can be juſtified, becauſe by-the law is the knowledge of 
in? And what ſhould hinder but that there may 
be always many in the world, who are capable 
ſubjects. of inſtruction and counſel, and of prayer 
to God, for whom the calls of God's word to re- 
| D 3 pentance, 


38 All nen fin immediately. 
pentance, and to ſeek pardon through the blood 
of Chriſt, and to forgive others their injuries, be- 
cauſe they need that God ſhould forgive them, 
would not be proper; and for whom the Lord's 
Prayer is not ſuitable, wherein Chriſt directs all 
his followers to pray, that God would forgive 
their ſins, as they forgive thoſe that trelfal 
/ OT TT 7 C0T6 O00 
If there are any in the world, though but late- 
ly become capable of acting for themſelves, as 
ſubjects of the law of God, who are perfectly free 
from ſin, ſuch are moſt likely to be found among 
the children of Chriſtian parents, who give them 
the moſt pious education, and ſet them- the beſt 
examples: and therefore ſuch would never be fo 
likely to be found in any part or age of the world, 
as in the primitive Chriſtian church, in the firſt 
age of Chriſtianity (the age of the church's great- 
eſt purity) ſo long after Chriſtianity had been 
eſtabliſhed, that there had been a time for great 
numbers of children to be born, and educated by 
thoſe primitive Chriſtians. It was in that age, and 
in ſuch a part of the age, that theapoſtle John wrote 
his firſt epiſtle to the Chriſtians that then were. But 
if there was then a number of them, come to un- 
derſtanding, who were perfectly free from fin, why 
does he write as he does? 1 Joh. i. 8, 9, 10. Vue 
hay that we have no ſin, we \deceive ourſelves, and ibe 
truth is not in us. , we confeſs our fins, be is faith- 
ful and juſt to forgive us our fins, and lo cleanſe us 92 | 


If any ſhould object, that this is an overſtraining of things, 
and that it ſuppoſes a greater niceneſs and exactneſs, than is obſerv- 
ed in ſcripture repreſentations and expreſſions, to infer from theſe 
expreſſions, that all men ſin upmedigtely, as ſoon as ever they are 
capable of it: to this I would ſay, that I think the arguments uſed 
are truly ſolid, and do really and juftly conclude, either that men 
are born guilty, and ſo are chargeable with fin before they come » 
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Men ſin continually, 39 
all unrighteouſne/s. F ue ſay that wwe have not ſin- 
ned, we make bim a liar, and the truth is not in us. 
Again, the reality and greatneſs of the depravity 
of man's nature, appears in this; that he has a 
prevailing propenſity to be continually ſinning 
againſt d. What has been obſerved above, 
will clearly prove. this. That ſame diſpoſition of 
nature, which is an effectual propenſity to imme- 
diate fin, amounts to a propenſity to continual ſin: 
fora being prone to continual ſinning is nothing but 
a proneneſs to itnmediate fin continued. Such ap- 
pears to be the tendency of nature to ſin, that as 
ſoon as ever man is capable, it cauſes him imme- 
diately to fin, without ſuffering any conſiderable 
time to paſs without ſin: and therefore, if the 
ſame propenſity be continued undiminiſhed, there 

will be an equal tendency. to immediate ſinnin 
again, without any conſiderable time paſſing: — 
ſo the ſame will be always a diſpoſition ſtill im- 
mediately to ſin, with as little time paſſing with- 
26.847 D 4 DT: out 
act for themſelves, or elſe commit fin immediately, without the 
leaſt time intervening, after they are capable of underſtanding 
their obligations to God, and reflecting on themſelves ; and that 
the ſcripture clearly determines there is not one ſuch perſon in the 
world, free from fin. But whether this be a training things up to 


too great an etactneſs, or not; yet I ſuppoſe, none that does not 
entirely ſet afide the ſenſe of ſuch ſcriptures as have been mention- 


ed, and deny thoſe p fitions which Dr. T. himſelf allows to be 


contained in ſome, of them, will deny they prove, that no con/ider- 
able time paſſes after men are capable of acting for themſelves, as 
the ſubjects of God's law, before they are-guilty of fin; becauſe. 
if the time were conſiderable, it would be great enough to deſerve 
to be taken notice of, as an exception to ſuch univerſal propoſi- 


tions, as, In thy fight hall no man living be 4 &c. And it this 


be allowed, that men are ſo prone to fin, that in fact all mankind do 
ſin, as it were, immediately after they come to be capable of it, or 
fa?! not to fin ſo ſoon, that no conſiderable time paſſes before they 
run into tranſgreſſion againſt God. It does not much alter the caſe, 


as to the preſent argument. If the time of freedom from fin be ſo 


ſmall, as not to be worthy of notice in the forementioned univer- 
ſal propofitions of ſcripture, it is alſo ſo ſmall, as not to be wortay 
of notice in the preſent argument. 


40 Men. ſen mereaſingly. . 

cut ſin after wards, as at firſt. The only reaſon 
that can be given why ſinning muſt be immediate 
at firſt, is that the diſpoſition is ſo great, that it 
will not ſuffer any conſiderable time to paſs /withy 
out fin: and therefore the ſame diſpoſition being 
continued in equal degree, without ſome new 


reſtraint, or contrary tendency, it will ſtill ue 
e, 


ly tend to the ſame effect: and though it is t 

the propenſity may be diminiſhed, or have re- 
ſtraints laid upon it, by gracious diſpoſals of pro- 
vidence, or merciful influences of God's ſpirit; 
yet this is not owing to nature. That ſtrong pro- 
penſity of nature, by which men are ſo prone to 
immediate ſinning at firſt, has no tendency in it- 
ſelf to a dimunition ; but rather to an increaſe; as 
the continued exereiſe of an evil diſpoſition, in re- 
peated actual ſins, tends to ſtrengthen it more and 
more: agreeableto that obſervation of Dr. '[—r's, 
p. 228. % We axe apt to be drawn into fin by 


<« bodily appetites, and when once we are under 


c the government of theſe. appetites, it is at leaſt 
« exceeding difficult, if not impracticable, to re- 
«*« cover ourſelves by mere force of reaſon.” The 
increaſe of ſtrength ot diſpoſition in ſuch a caſe, 
18 as in a falling body, the ſtrength of its tenden 
cy to deſcend is continually increaſed, ſo long as 
its motion is continued. Not only a conſtant 
commiſſion of ſin, but a conſtant increaſe in the 
habit and practice of wickedneſs, is the true ten- 
dency of man's depraved nature, if unreſtrained 
by divine grace; as the true tendency of the na- 
ture of an near? body, if obſtacles are removed, 
is not only to fall with a continual motion, but 
with a conſtantly increaſing motion. And we 
ſee, that increaſing iniquity is actually the con- 
ſequence of natural depravity, in moſt men, not- 
withſtanding all the reſtraints they have. Diſpo- 
ſitions to evil are commonly much W . | 
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adult * than in children, when they firſt 
begin to act in the world as rational creatures. 

If ſin be ſuch a thing as Dr. T. himſelf repre- 
ſents it, p. 69. © A thing of an odious and de- 
« ſtructi ve — the corruption and ruin of our 
nature, and infinitely hateful to God; then ſuch 
a propenſity to continual and increaſing ſin, muſt 
be a very evil diſpoſition. And if we may judge 
of the perniciouſneſs of an inclination of nature, 
by the evil of the effect it naturally tends to, the 
propenſity of man's nature muſt be evil indeed: 
tor the ſoul being immortal, as Dr. T. acknow- 
ledges, p. 370, it will follow from what has been 
obſerved: above, that man has a natural diſpoſi- 
tion ta one of theſe two things; either to an in- 
creaſe of wickedneſs without end, or until wick- 

edneſs comes to be ſo great, that the capacity of 
his nature will not allow it to be greater. This 
being what his wickedneſs will come to by its 
natural tendency, if divine grace does not prevent, 
it may as truly be ſaid to be the effect which man's 
natural corruption tends to, as that an acorn in a 
proper {ail truly tends, by 1 its s nature, to become 1 
great tre. 

Again, That ſin 4 00 is remaining in the 
hearts of the he men on earth, makes it evident, 
that man's nature is corrupt, as he comes into the 
world. A remaining depravity of heart in the 
greateſt ſaints, may be argued from the ſins of 
moſt of thoſe who are ſet forth in ſcripture as che 
moſt eminent inſtances and examples of virtue and 
piety: and is alſo manifeſt from this, That the 
ſcripture repreſents all God's children as ſtanding 
in need of chaſtiſement. Heb. xii. 6, 7, 8. For 
whom the: Lord loveth, he chaſteneth ; and ſcourgeth 
every fon whom he recerveth.—I hat for ts he, whom 
the father chaſteneth not? I ye are without chaſliſe- 
ment, —then are ve baſtards, and not ſons. But this 

15 
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is directly and fully aſſerted 1 in ſome places: as in 
that Eccleſ. vii. 20. There is not a 
Juſt man upon earth, that doeth good and ſinneth not. 
Which is as much as to ſay, There is no man on 
earth, that is ſo juſt, as to have attained to ſuch a 
degree of righteouſneſs, as not to commit any ſin. 
Yea, the apoſtle ſpeaks of all Chriſtians, as öften 
ſinning, or committing many ſins: even in that 
ee age of the Chriſtian church, an age dif. 

ringuiſhed from all others by eminent attainments 
in holineſs: Jam. iii. 2. In many things we all 
fend. And that there is pollution in the hearts 
of all, as the remainder of moral filth that was 
there antecedent to all attempts or means for pu- 
rification, is very plainly declared in Prov. xx. 9. 
Who can ſay, 1 bade made x beart clean, I am _ 
from my ſin. | | 

According to Dr. T. men come into the world 
wholly free from ſinful propenſities. And if ſo, 
it appears from what has been already ſaid, there 
would be nothing to hinder, but that many, with- 
out being better than they are by nature, might 
perfectly avoid the commiſſion of fin. But much 
more might this be the caſe with men after they 
had, by care, diligence, and good practice, attain- 
ed thoſe poſitive habits of virtue, whereby they 
are at a much greater diſtance from fin, than they 
were naturally ;—which the writer ſuppoſes to be 
the caſe with many good men. But ſince the ſcrip- 
ture teaches us, that the beſt of men in the world 
do often commit fin, and have remaining pollution 
of heart, this makes it abundantly evident; that men, 
when they are no otherwiſe than they were by 
nature, without any of thoſe virtuous attainments, 
have a ſinful depravity: yea, muſt have great 
corruption of nature. 


SECT. 


I Have before ſhewn, that there is a propenſit 


conformity. 


\ 


All have more fin than righteouſneſs. 43 
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The Depravity of Nature appears, in that the general 
Conſequence of the State and Tendency of Man's 
Nature is a much greater Degree of Sin than 
Righteouſneſs ; not only with reſpect io Value and 
Demerit, 4ut Matter and Quantity. | 


in man's nature to that fin, which in heinouſ- 
neſs and ill-deſert immenſely outweighs all the 
value and merit of any ſuppoſed good, that may 
be in him, or that he can dg. I now proceed to fay 


further, that ſuch is man's nature, in his preſent 


{tate, that it tends to this lamentable effect, that 
there ſhould at all times, through the courſe of his 
life, be at leaſt, much more fin, than righteouſ- 


_ neſs; not only as to weight and value, but as to 


matter and meaſure; more diſagreement of heart 


and practice from the law of God, and from the 


law of nature and reaſon, than agreement and 


The law of God is the rule of right, as Dr. T. 
often calls it: it is the meaſure of virtue and fin : 


ſo much agreement as there is with this rule, ſo 


much is there of rectitude, righteouſneſs, or true 
virtue, and no more; and fo much diſagreement 
as there 1s with this rule, ſo much fin is there. 
Having premiſed this, the following things 
may be here obſerved, 1 
I. The degree of diſagreement from this rule 
of right is to be determined, not only by the 
degree of diſtance from it in exce/s, but alſo in 
refer? ; or in other words, not only in poſitive 
| | tranſgreſſion 
* 
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tranſgreſſion, or doing what is foridden, bus alſo 
in witholding what is required. The divine law- 
giver does as much, prohibit the one as the other, 
and does as much charge the latter as a ſinful 
breach of his law, expoting to his eternal wrath 
and curſe, as the former, Thus at the day of judg - 
ment, as deſcribed, Math. xxy.. The Wicked arc 
condemned as curſed, to everlaſting” fire,. for their 
ſin in defect and omiſſion :' I was an hungered, and 
he gave me no meat, & c. And the caſe is thus, not 
only when the defect is in word or behavior, but 
in the inward temper and exerciſe of the mind. 
1 Cor. xvi. 22. 1f' any Man love not the Lord Feſis 
Chriſt, let him be., Anathema Maranatha.. Dr. T. 
ſpeaking of the ſentence and puniſhment of the 
3 - Mallb. xxv. 41, 46), ſays, “ It was mani- 
c ſeſtly tor went of begevolence, love, and com- 
* paſſion to their fellow - creatures, that they were 
« condemned. And elſewhere, as was obſerved 
before, he ſays, that the law of God extends to 
the /atent principles of fin, to forbid them, and to 
condemn. to eternal deſtruction. for them. And 
if ſo, it doubtleſs alſo extends to the inward prin- 
ciples of holineſs, to require them in the like 
manner to condemn for the want of them. 
II. The ſum of our duty to God, required in 
his law, is lope 1% Cod; taking loye in a large 
ſenſe, for the true regard of oux hearts to Gad, 
implying eſteem, honour, benevolence, gratitude, 
complacenee, &c. This is not only very plain 
by the Scripture, hut it is evident in itſelf. The 
ſum of what the law. of God requires is doubt- 
Jeſs obedience to that law : no law can require 
more than that it be obeyed. But it is manifeſt, 
that obedience to God is nothing, any otherwiſe 
than as a teſtimony of the reſpect of our hearts 
to God: without the heart, man's external acts 
are ng more a 4Þan the motions of the limbs of a 
wooden 


- 
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than righteouſneſs. 


45 
wooden image, have no more of the nature of 
either” ſin or righteouſneſs. Ie muſt therefore 


needs be ſo, that love to God, or the ref of 
the heart, muſt be the ſum of the duty required 
towards God in his law. 

III. It therefore appears from the premiſes, 
that whoſoever witkholds more of that love or 
reſpect of heart from God which his law requires, 
than he affords; has more ſin than righteouſneſs: 
Not only - he that has leſs divine love, than paſ- 
ſions and àffections which are oppoſite but alſo 
he that does not love God Hal ſo much as he 
ought, or has reaſon to do, has juſtly more wrong 
than right imputed to him, Wbreing to the 
law of God, and the law of reaſon; he has more 
irre gularity than rectitude, with to the 
law of love. The fnful diſreſp&tt” or unreſpect- 
fulneſs of his heurt to God; ky eier than . 
reſpect to him. 

But what elfidbrare karton is chere, den 
among the more” virtuous part of mankind, but 
what would be aſhamed to ſay, and proſefs be- 
fore God or men, that he Toves God half fo 
much as he ought to do; er that he exercifes 
one half of that eſteem, honour and gratitude 
towards God, «which | would be altogether be- 
coming him; confidering what God is, and what 
great manifeſtatiofls he has made of his tranſ- 
cendent excellency and goodneſs, and what bene= 
fits he receives from him? And if few or none 
of the beſt of men can with reaſon and truth 
make even ſuch a profeſſion, how far from it 
muſt the generality of mankind be? 

The chief and moſt fundamental of all the 
commands of the- moral law, requifes us 10 love 
the Lord our God, with all our hearts,” and with all 
our fouls, with all ver frength, and all our mind: that 
is. e with all aan” is within us, or to the 

utmoſt 
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utmoſt capacity of our nature: all that belongs 
10, or is comprehended within the utmoſt extent 
3 * capacity of our heart and ſoul, and mind and 

*ſtrength, is required. God is in himſelf worthy 


1 greater love, than any creature can 


ciſe towards him: he is worthy of love 
equal to his perfections, which are infinite: God 
loves himſelf with no greater love than he is 
worthy. of, when he loves himſelf infinitely: but 
we can give God no more than we have. Theres 
fore, it, we give him ſo much, if we love him to 
the utmoſt extent of the faculties of our nature, 
we are excuſed: but, when what is propoſed is 
only that we. ſhould love him as much as our 
capacity will allow, this, excuſe, of want of ca- 
pacity ceaſes, and obligation takes hold of us; 
and we. are. doubtleſs obliged to love God to the 
utmoſt, of what is pollble for us, with ſuch fa- 
culties, and ſuch opportunities and advantages to 
know God, as we have. And it is evidently 
implied in this great commandment of the law, 
that our love to God ſhould be ſo great, as to 
have the moſt abſolute poſſeſſion of al the ſoul, 
and the perfect government of all the principles 
and ſprings of action that are in our nature. 
Though it ĩs not eaſy, preciſely to fix the li- 
mits of man's capacity, as to love to God; yet in 
general we may determine, that his capacity of 
love is co- extended with his capacity of know- 
ledge: the exerciſe of the underſtanding opens 
the way for the exerciſe of the other faculty. 
Now, though we cannot have any proper poſitive 
underſtanding of God's infinite excellency; yet 
the capacity of the human underſtanding i is-very . 
great, and may be extended far. It is needleſs: to 
diſpute, how far man s Knowledge may be ſaid to 
be ſtrictly comprehenſive of things that are very 
'; great, as of the extent of the expanſe of the hea- 
| vens, 


deen brug 9 
vens, or of the dimenſions of the globe of the 
earth; and of ſuch a great number, as of the 

many millions of its inhabitants. The word, com- 
prehenſive, ſeems to be ambiguous. But doubt 
leſs we are capable of ſome proper poſitive under- 

ſtanding of the greatneſs of theſe things, in com- 
pariſon of other things that we know, as unſpeak.. 
ably exceeding them. We are capable of ſome . 
clear underſtanding: of the greatneſs or confider- 

ableneſs of a whole nation, or of the whole world 

of mankind, as vaſtly exceeding that of a parti- 
cular: perſon or family; We can poſitively un- 

derſtand, that the whole globe of the earth is 

vaſtly greater, than a particular hill or mountain. 

And can have ſome good poſitive apprehenſion of 

the ſtarry heavens, as ſo greatly exceeding the 
globe of the earth, that the latter is as it were 
nothing to it. So the human faculties are capa- 
ble of a real and clear underſtanding of the great- 
neſs, glory and goodneſs of God, and of our de- 
pendence upon him, from the manifeſtations 
which God has made of himſelf to mankind, as, 
being beyond all expreſſion above that of the moſt 

excellent human friend, or earthly, object. And 
ſo we are capable of an eſteem and love to God, 
which ſhall be proportionable, and as much ex- 
ceeding that which we have to any creature. 
Iheſe things may help us to form ſome judg- 
ment, how vaſtly the generality of mankind fall 
below. their duty, with reſpect to love to God; 
yea, how far they are from coming half-way to 
that height of love, which is agreeable. to the 
rule of right. Surely if our eſteem of God, de- 
fires after him, and delight in him were ſuch as 
become us, conſidering the things forementioned, 
they would exceed our regard to other things, as 
the heavens are high above the earth, and would 
ſwallow up all other affections, like a . 
8015 ut 
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lity of the world from — a beings 


influenced and governed by fuck: a eee . 


divine love as this! | 
If ve confider the love of God with reſpect to 
that one kind of exerciſe of it, namely, gratitude, 
how far indeed do the generality of mankind 
come ſhort of the rule of right and reaſon in this 
If we conſider how various, innumerable and vaſt 
the benefits are we receive from God, and how 
infinitely great and wonderful that grace of his is, 
which is and offered to them that live 
under the goſpel, in that eternal ſalvation which 
is procured by God's giving his only begotten ſon 
to die for as Frag and alſo how-unworthy we are 
all, deſerving (as Dr. T. confeſſes) eternal perdi- 
nion under 's wrath and curſe: how great is 
the gratitude, that would become'us, who are the 
ſubjects of ſo many and great benefits, and have 
ſuch grace towards poor ſinful loſt mankind ſet 
before us in ſo affecting a manner, as in the ęx- 
weme ſufferings of the ſon of God, being carried 
through thofe pains by a love ftronger than 
death, a love that conquered thoſe mighty ago- 
nies, a love whoſe length and- breadth and depth 
and height-paſſes knowledge? But oh, what poor 
returns How little the gratitude! how low, 
* cold and inconſtant the affection in the beſt, 
ared with the obligation! and what then 
all be ſaid of the gratitude of the generality e 

or pry ac who can expreſs the ingratitude? 
If it were fo, that the greater part of them that 
are called Chriſtians, were no enemies to Chriſt 
in heart and practice, were not governed by prin- 
ciples oppoſite to him and his goſpel, but had 
ſome real love and gratitude; yet if their love fall 
vaſtly ſhort of the obligation go "a given, 
W are guilty of ſhameful and odious * 
_ rude 


 than:tighteouſneſs, in all. 49, 
tude. As when a man has been the ſubject of 
ſome inſtance of tranſcendent genieroſity, whereby 
| he has been relieved from the-moſt extreme ca- 

lamity, and brought” into very opulent, honour- 

able and happy circumſtances, by a benefactor 
of excellent character; and yet expreſſes no more 
gratitude on ſuch an occaſion, than would be 
requiſite” for ſome kindneſs comparatively infi- 
nitely ſmall, he may juſtly fall under the impu- 
tation of vile unthankfulnefs and much more 
ingratitude than gratitude; though he may have 
no ill-will to his benefactor, or no poſitive affec- 
tion of mind contrary to thankfulneſs and be- 
nevolence: what is odious in him is his defect, 
whereby he falls ſo vaſtly below his duty. 

Dr. Turnbull abundantly inſiſts, that the forces 
of the affections naturally in man are well pro- 
portioned; and often puts a queſtion to this pur- 
poſe, —How man's nature could have been bet- 
ter conſtituted in this reſpect? How the affec- 
tions of his heart could have been better pro- 


portioned ?—1 will now mention one inſtance, 


out of many that mi ht be mentioned. Man, 
if his heart were not epraved, might have had 
a diſpoſition to gratitude to God for 55 goodneſs, in 
proportion to his diſpoſition to anger towards _ 
for their injuries. When 1 fay in proportion, I 
mean conſidering the greatneſs and number of 
favours and injuries, and the degree in which 
the one and the other are unmerited, and the be- 
nefit received by the former, and the damage 
ſuſtained by the latter. Is there not an apparent 
and vaſt difference and inequality in the diſpo- 
ſitions to theſe two kinds of affection, in the 
generality of both old and young adult perſons 
and little children? How ready is reſentment 
tor injuries received from men? And how eaſily 
is ĩt raiſed in moſt, at leaſt to an equality with the 
E deſert ? 
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virtue is to treat every thing as it is, an 


More carruptian, 8 


deſert ? * is it ſo with reſpect to gratitud 

for benefits received from God, fa gere of 

compariſon? Dr. Nepal pleads, for the na- 

2 15 . injur 100 8 
ul: but ſurely gratitude to . 
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for, benefits, received,; but true Jove | to 2 85 pri- 
marily, conſiſts in a ſupreme. rega W Eg 

what. he is in himſelf. The 85 5 true 


ing to its nature. And if we. regard the 
High according to the infinite dignity and glory 
of his nature, we ſhall eſteem. and love him wit a 
all our heart and ſoul, and to the utmoſt 
capacity of qur nature, on this account; wes! 
not - primarily... becauſe he has promoted, Our, in- 
tereſt, If God be infinitely excellent in him- 
ſelf, then he is infinitely, vely on that account; 
or in other words, infinitely worthy. to be loved, 
And doubtleſs, if he be worthy. to he loved for 
this, then he ought to be loved for this. And 
it is manifeſt, there can be no true love to him, 
if he be not loved for what he is in himſelf. For 
if we love him not for his own ſake, but for ſome- 
thing elſe, then our love is not terminated on 
him, but on ſomething elſe, as its ultimate ob- 
ect. That is no true value for infinite worth, 
which implies no value for. that worthineſs in 
itſelf conſidered, but only on the account of 
ſomething foreign. Our eſteem of God is fun- 
damentally defective, if it be not primarily for 
the excellency of his nature, which is the foun- 
dation of all that is valuable in him in any re- 


ſpect A 


than-righteouſ) WY in all. ＋ 5 


cas 11 5 love not God becauſe he is what 
he is, but only becauſe he is profitable to us, in 
truth we love him not at all: if we ſeam 1 to o love 
him, our love is nnn but to eden 
elſes: 25111 7 

And now 1 — leave it to every one to . 
for himſelf, from his own opportunities of ob- 
ſervation. and information concerning mankind, 
how little there is of this diſintereſted love to 
God, this pure divine affection, in the world. 
How very little indeed in compariſon of other 
affections: altogether: diverſe, which perpetually 
urge, actuate and govern mankind, and keep 
- the world, through ll nations and ages, in a 

continual - agitation and commotion! This is 
an evidence of an horrid contempt of God, reign- 

ing in the world of mankind. It would be j juſtly 
eſteemed a great inſtance of diſreſpect po” con- 
tempt of à prince, if one of his ſubjects, when 
he came into his houſe, ſhould ſet him below his 
meaneſt ſlave. But in ſetting the infinite eba- 
daß below earthly objects and enjoyments, men 
degrade him below thoſe things, between which 
and him there is an infinitely greater diſtance, 
than between the higheſt earthly potentate and 
the moſt abject of mortals. Such a conduct! as 
the generality of men are guilty of towards God, 
continually and through all ages, in innumerable 
reſpects, would be accounted the moſt vile con- 
temptuous treatment of a: fellow creature, of 
diſtinguiſned dignity. Particularly men's treat- 
ment of the offers God makes of himſelf to them 
as their friend, their father, their God and ever. - 
laſting portion; their treatment of the exhibi- 
tions he has made of his unmeaſurable love, 
and the boundleſs riches of his grace in Chriſt, 
attended with earneſt repeated calls, counſels, 


expaſtulations and intreaties, as alſo of the moſt 
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52 More corruption than righteouſneſs in all. 
dreadful: —— of his eee 
and Vengeance.” 1 96 Soso 0 
Before Þ finiſh this SeZion; it may be [propitics 
ſay ſomething in reply to an objection ſome may 
be ready to make againſt the force of that argu- 
ment, which has been uſed to prove, that men in 
eneral have more ſin than righteouſneſs, namely, 
hat they do not come half way to that. degree o 
love to God, which becomes them, and is their duty. 
The Objection is this: That the nt ſeems 
to prove too much, in that it will prove, that 
even good men 'theraſelves have more ſin than ho- 
lineſs; which alſo has been ſuppoſed: But if this 
were true, it would follow, that ſin is the Pre- 
valent principle even in good men, and that it is 
the principle which has the predominancy in the 
heart and practice of the truly plus I nenen 
3 contrary to the word of God. 25155 
I anſwer, If it be indeed fo, that a is more 
fin, conſiſting in defect of re quired holineſs, than 
there is of holineſs in a men in this world; 
yet it will not follow, that fin; has the chief. go- 
vernment of their heart n= egos; for 50 
2 in nin ln Bit 
1. They may Jows God a than-ather: thingi 
Je yet, there — not be ſo much love, as there 
is want of due love; or, in other words, they may 
love God more than the world, and therefore 
the love of God may be predominant, and yet 
may not love God near half ſo much as they ought 
to do. This needs not be eſteemed a paradox : 4 
perſon may love a father, or ſome great friend and 
benefactor, of a very exellent character, more than 
ſome other object, a thouſand times leſs worthy 
of his eſteem and affection, and yet love him ten 
times leſs than he ought; and ſo be chargeable, 
all things confidered, with a deficiency in reſpect 


and RT, chat is very unbecoming and . 
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ful. If love to God" prevails above the love.,of 

other things, then virtue will prevail above evil 
affections, or poſitive principles of ſin; by which 
principles it is, that ſin has a poſitive power and 
influence. For evil affections radically conſiſt in 
inordinate love to other things beſides God: and 
therefore, virtue prevailing beyond theſe, will 
have the governing influence. The predominance 
of the love of God in the hearts of good men is 
more from the nature of the object loved, and the 
nature of the principle of true love, than the de- 
gree of the principle. The object is one of ſu- 
preme lovelineſs; immenſely above all other ob- 
jects in worthineſs of regard; and it is by ſuch a 
tranſcendent excellency, that he is God, and wor- 
thy to be regarded and adored as God: and he 
that truly loves God, loves him as God: true love 
acknowledges him to be God, or to be divinely 
and ſupremely excellent; and muſt ariſe from 
ſome knowledge, ſenſe and conviction of his wor- 
thineſs of ſupreme * and though the ſenſe 
and view of it may be very imperfect, and the 
love that ariſes from it in like manner imper- 
fect; yet if there be any realizing view of ſuch 
divine excellency, it muſt cauſe the heart to re- 
ſpect God above alu. 

2. Another reaſon, why a principle of holineſs 
maintains the dominion in the hearts of good men, 
is the nature of the covenant of grace, and the 
promiſes of that covenant, on which true Chriſ- 
tlan virtue relies, and Which engage God's ſtrength 
and aſſiſtance to be on its ſide, and to help it 
againſt irs enemy, that it may not be overcome. 
The juſt live by faith. Holineſs in the Chriſtian, 
or his ſpiritual life, is maintained, as it has re- 
ſpect by faith to its author and finiſher, and de- 
rives ſtrength and efficacy from the divine foun- 
tain, and by this means overcomes. For as the 
Sve E g apoſtle 


54 Extreme ſtupidity, Bec 
apoſtle ſays, This is the vieory that overtometh the 
7 world, even our faith. It is our faith in him, who 
has promiſed; never to leave nor forſake his 
ple, and not to forſake the work of his own 
hands, nor ſuffer his people to' be tempted above 
their ability ; and that his grace ſhall be ſufficient 
for them, and that his ſtrength ſhall be made per- 
fect in weakneſs, and that where he has begun 


ood work he will N it on to the NEE bu 
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T be Corruption of Man's Nature appears. by its Tm: 
dency, in its preſent State, to an extreme Degree of 
Folly and ee in a of Religion. 


T appears, that man's nature is greatly depnv- 
ed, by an apparent proneneſs to an excee | 
ftupidity and ſottiſhnefs in thoſe things wherein his 
duty and main intereſt are chiefly concerned. 
[ ſhall inſtance in two things, »iz. Men's prone- 
neſs to idolatry; and ſo general and great a diſre- 


gard of eternal things, as appears in_them that live 
under the light of the goſpel. 


It is manifeſt, that man's nature in its arent 

ſtate is attended. with a great propenſity to for. 

fake the acknowledgment and worſhip of the true 

God, and to fall into the moſt ſtupid zav/atry. This 

has been fufficiently proved by known fact, on 

abundant trial: in as much as the world of man- 

kind in general (excepting one ſmall people, mi- 

raculoufly delivered and preſerved) through all 
nations, in all parts of the world, ages after ages, 

continued without the knowledge and worſhip of 

the true God, and overwhelmed in groſs idolatry, 

without- MF leaſt ne or proſpect of its re- 

| covering 
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1dolatry of the world proves corrupt nature. 55 


coveting itſelf from ſo great blindneſs, or return- 
ing from its brutiſh principles and cuſtoms, till 
delivered by divine grace. 1 4 + 69 
In order to the moſt juſt arguing from fact, 


concerning the tendency of man's nature, as that 


is in itſelf, it ſnould be enquired what the event 
has been, where nature had been left to itſelf, to 
operate according to its own tendency, with leaſt 
oppoſition made to it by any thing ſupernatural; 
rather than in exempt places, where the infinite 
power and grace of God have interpoſed, and ex- 
traordinary means have been uſed to ſtem the cur- 
rent; and bring men to true religion and virtue. 
As to the means by which God's people of old, in 
the line of Abraham, were delivered and preſerv- 
ed from idolatry, they were miraculous; and of 
mere grace: notwithſtanding which, they were 
often relapfing into the notions and ways of the 
Heathen: and when they had backſlidden, never 
were recovered, but by divine gracious interpo- 
fition. And as to the means by which many 
Gentile nations have been delivered, ſince the days 
of the goſpel, they are ſuch as have been wholly ow- 
ing to moſt wonderful, miraculous, and infinite 
grace. God was under no obligation to beſtow 
on the Heathen world greater advantages than 


they had in the ages of their groſs darkneſs : as 


appears by the fact, that God actually did not, for 
ſo long a time, beſtow greater advantages. 


Dr. T. himſelf obſerves. (Key, P. 1.) That in 
about 460 years after the flood; the generality of man- 


Rind were fallen into "idolatry. And thus it was 


every where through the world, excepting among 
that people that was ſaved,” and preſerved by a 


conſtant ſeries of miracles; through a variety of 
countries, nations and climates, 'great 'enonugh, — 
and through ſucceſſive changes, revolutions, and 
ages, numerous cnongb, to be a ſufficient: trial of 
SON STOOTLA E-4 what 
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what W are prone to, if there be any ſuch 
thing as a ſufficient; trial. 

That men ſhould forſake the true God ſor 
idols, is an evidence of the moſt aſtoniſhing folly 
and ſtupidity, by God's own teſtimony... Jer. ii. 13. 
Be aſtoniſhed, O ye heavens, at this, and be ye borri- 
bly afraid, be ye very deſolate, ſaith the Lord: for 
my _ have. committed two evils ; they have for- 
aten me. the fountain of living waters, and have 

bhetued out to themſelves ciflerns, broken cifterns, that 
can hold no water. And that mankind in general 
did thus, ſo ſoon after the flood, was from the evil 
propenſity of their hearts, and-becau/e they did not 
like to retain God in their knawledge ; as is evident by 
Nom. i. '28,—And the — * of the effect 
| ſhews, that the cauſe was univerſal, and not any 
thing belonging to the particular circumſtances 
of one, or only ſome nations or ages, but ſome- 
thing belonging to that nature that is common 
to all nations, and that remains the ſame through 
all ages. And what other cauſe could this great 
effect poſſibly ariſe from, but a depraved diſpo- 
ſition, natural to all mankind? It could not 
ariſe from want of a ſufficient capacity or means 
of knowledge. --This-is in effect confeſſed on all 
hands. Dr. Turnbull, (Cbriſ. Phil. p. 21.) ſays 
as follows; „ The exiſtence of one infinitely 
60 powerful, wiſe and good mind, the author, re- 
« ator, upholder and governor of all things, is a 
5. truth that ** plain and obvious to all that will 
* but. think.” And (ibid. ,p.., 245-) © Moral 
knowledge, which. is the moſt important of 
1 all knowledge, may caſily be acquired by all 
* men.“ mt! ble 7. — p- 3 | 1 11 
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| | a e the wiſdom and goodneſs of God. 


« This all men, generally. ſpeaking, might do, 
„with very little aſſiſtance; for they have all 
« ſufficient abilities for thus employing their 


« minds, and have all ſufficient time for it. Mr. 


Locke ſays, (Hum. Und. B. IV. ch. iv. p. 242. edit. 
11.) „Our own exiſtence, and the ſenſible parts 
of the univerſe, offer the proofs of a deity. ſo 


« clearly and, cogently to our thoughts, that I 


deem it impoſſible for a. conſiderate man to 


_ « withſtand.them., For ! judge it as certain and 
« clear a truth, as can any where be delivered, 


that the inviſible things of God are clearly 


4 ſeen from the creation of the world, being un- 
4 derſtood. by the things that are made, even his 
« eternal power and godhead.” And Dr. T. 


himſelf (in p. 78.) 292 <« The light given to 
« all ages and nations of the world, is- ſufficient 
« for the knowledge and practice of their duty. 
And in P. 111, 112, Citing thoſe words of the 


| apoſtle, Rom. ii. 14, 15, ſays, „ This clearly 


« ſuppoſes that the Gentiles, who were then in 
< the world, might have done the things con- 
© tained in the law by nature, or their natural 


power. And in one of the next ſentences, he 


ſays, “ The apoſtle in Rom. i. 19, 20, 21. affirms 
that the Gentiles had light ſufficient to have 
* ſeerx God's eternal power and godhead, in the 
* works; of creation; and that the reaſon why 


they did not glority him as. God, was becauſe 
they became vain in their imaginations, and 


had darkened their fooliſh, heart ; ſo that they 
ere without excuſe.” And in his paraphraſe 


on thoſe verſes in the 1ſt of Rom. he ſpeaks of 
the every Heathens, that were without a written 
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* ſuitably to his excellent nature, and as the au- 
* thor of their being and enjoyments.” And in 
P. 422, he ſays, „God affords every man ſuf. 
« ficient light to know his duty, If all ages 
and nations of the world have ſufficient light for 
the knowledge of God, and their duty to him, 
then even ſuch nations and ages, in which the 
moſt brutiſh ignorance and barbarity prevailed, 
had ſufficient light, if they had had but a diſpo- 
ſition to improve it; and then much more thoſe 
of the Heathen, which were more knowing and 
poliſhed, and in ages wherein arts and b 
had made greateſt advances. But even in ſuc 
nations and ages, there was no advance made to- 
wards true religion; as Dr. Winder obſerves 
0 (Hift. of Rnotol. Vol. II. p. 336.) in the following 
words; « The Pagan religion degenerated into 
er greater abſurdity, the further it proceeded ; and 
tt it prevailed in all its height of abſurdity, when 
e the Pagan nations were poliſhed-to the height. 
| Though they ſet out with the talents of reaſon, 
| | and had folid foundations of information to 
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If « build upon, it in fact proved, that with all their 

| e ſtrengthened faculties, and growing powers of 

I! « reaſon, the edifice of religion roſe in the moſt 
« abſurd deformities and diſproportions, and gra- 

„ dually went on in the moſt irrational, diſpro- 

« portioned, incongruous ſyſtems, of which the 

* moſt eaſy dictates of reaſon would have de- 
* monſtrated the abſurdity. They were contrary 

A to all juſt calculations in moral mathematicks.” 
He obſerves, „That their groſſeſt abominations 

* firſt began in Egypt, where was af oftentation 
« of the greateſt progreſs in learning and ſci- 
* ence : and they never renounced clearly any of 

« their abominations, or openly returned to the 
« worſhip of the one true God, the creator of all 

« things, and to the original, genuine 9 
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e of the and moſt venerable antiquity. 
« The Pagan religion continued in this deep ſtate 
« of. corruption to the laſt. The Pagan philo- 
cc 1 and inquifitive men made great im- 
ovements in many ſciences, and even in mo- 
cc 23 itſelf; yet the inveterate abſurdities of 
Pagan idolatry remained without remedy. Every 
« temple ſmoked with incenſe to the In and 
« moon, and other inanimate, material lumi- 
« naries, and earthly elements, to Jupiter, Juno, 
“Mars and Venus, &c. the patrons and examples 
« of almoſt every vice. Hecatombs bled on the 
« altars of a thouſand gods, as mad ſuperſtition 
« inſpired. And this was not the diſgrace of 
our ignorant, untaught northern countries only, 
but even at Athens itſelf the infamy reigned, 
« and circulated through all Greece, and finally 
« prevailed, amidſt all their learning and po- 
« hiteneſs, under the Ptolemys in Egypt, and the 
* Cæſars at Rome. Now, if the knowledge of the 
Pagan world in religion proceeded no further 
« than this: if they retained all their deities, 
« even the moſt abſurd of them all, their deified 
e beaſts, and deified men, even to the laſt breath 
doof Pagan power; we may juſtly aſcribe the 
* great improvements in the world on the ſub- 
«ject of religion, to divine revelation, either 
« vouchſated in the beginning, when this know- 
© ledge was competently clear and copious, or 
© at the death of Paganiſm, when this light ſhone 
“ forth in its conſummate luſtre, at the coming 
of Chriſt.” | 
Dr. T. often ſpeaks of the idolatry of the 
heathen world, as great wickedneſs, in which they 
were wholly inexcuſable; and yet often ſpeaks 
of their caſe as remedileſs, as being dead in fin, 
and unable to- recover themſelves. And if ſo, 
and 1972 according to his own doctrine, every 
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age, and every nation, and every man, had ſuf. 
ficient; light afforded, to know God, and to know . 
and do their whole duty to him; then their ina. 
bility to deliver themſel ves muſt be a moral ina. 
bility, conſiſting in a deſperate W and 
moſt evil diſpoſition of heart. | 
And if there had not been ſufficient triat of 
the propenſity of the hearts of mankind, through 
all thoſe ages that paſſed from Abraham to Chiift, 
the trial has been continued down to this day, in 
all thoſe vaſt regions of the face of the earth, 
that have remained without any effects of the 
light of the goſpel; and the diſmal effect con- 
tinues every where unvaried. How was it with 
that mulitude of nations inhabiting South -and 
North America? What appearance was there, 
when the Europeans firſt came hither, of their be. 
ing recovered; or recovering, in any degree, from 
the grofleſt ignorance, deluſions, and-moſt ſtupid 
Paganiſm? And ho is it at this day, in theſe 
parts of Africa and Aſia, into which the light 
of the goſpel has not penetrated ? 
IT his ſtrong and univerſally prevalent dikes 
 fition of mankind to idolatry, of which Gas 
has been ſuch great trial, and ſo notorious and 
vaſt proof, in fact, is a moſt glaring evidence of 
the exceeding depravity of the human nature, as 
it is a propenſity, in the utmoſt degree, contrary 
to the higheſt end; the main buſineſs and chief 
happineſs of mankind conſiſting in the know 
ledge, ſervice and enjoyment of the living God, 
the creator and governor, of the world ;—in the 
- higheſt degree contrary: to that for which mainly 
God gave mankind more underſtanding than 
the beaſts of the earth, and made them wiſer 
than the fowls of heaven; which was, that they 
might be capable of the knowledge of God;—and 


in the higheſt degree contrary to the firſt and 
greateſt 


+ of eternal things.” 6 


greateſt commandment of the moral law, That 
we ſbould have ug other: Gods before Jehovah, and 


dee bin iti l dur 


heart, foul, mind and ſtrength. The ſcriptures 
are abundant in repreſenting” the idolatry of the 
heathen world as their exceeding wickedneſs, 
and their moſt brutiſh' ſtupidity. They that 
worſhip and truſt in idols, are faid therplelves 
to be like the lifeleſs ſtatues they worſhip, like 
mere ſenſeleſs ſtocks ung ſtones, Pal. cxv. 4—v. 
and cxxxv. 13—18. 

A ſecond. inſtance of the natural: up idity y of the 
minds of mankind that I ſhall cle is that 
great diſregard of 'their o eternal intereſt, which 
appears ſo remarkably, ſo generally, — them 
that live under the goſpel. 

As Mr. Locke obſerves, (Hem. Und. 3 i. 

20%.) “ Were the will determined by the 


£ views of good, as it appears in contemplation 


greater or leſs to the underſtanding, it could 
« never get looſe from the infinite eternal joys of 
heaven, once propoſed, and conſidered as 

« ſible; the eternal condition of a future ſtate 
8 infinitely outweighing the expectation of riches 
© or honour, or any other worldly pleaſure, which 
« we can propoſe to ourſelves ; though we ſhould 
« grant theſe the more probable to be obtained.” 


Again (p. 228, 229.) © He that will not be ſo 


« fir. a n creature, as to reflect ſeriouſſy 


© upon infinite happineſs and miſery, muſt needs 


« condemn himſelt as not making that uſe of his 
« underſtanding he ſhould.” The rewards and 
e puniſhments of another life, which the Al- 
mighty has eſtabliſhed, as the enforcements of 
his laws, are of weight enough to determine 
the choice, againſt whatſoever pleaſure or pain 
« this life can ſhow. When the eternal ſtate is 
« conſidered "7 in its bare poſlibility, which 
te nobody 
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nobody can make any doubt of, he that will 
« allow exquiſite and endleſs happineſa to be but 


« and the contrary ftate the: poſſible reward of-a 
« bad one, muſt own himſelf to judge very much 
« amiſs, if he does not conclude that a virtuous 
« life, with the certain tion of everlaſting 
« bliſs,” which may came, is to be preferred toa 


& vicious one, with the fear of that dreadful ſtate 
«of miſery, which it is very poſſible may quer- 


« take the guilty, or at leaft the terrible uncer- 
«tain hope of annihilation. « This is ſo evidently 
«fo; though the: virtuous: hte here had nothing 
« but pain, and the vicious continual pleaſure, 
„which yet is for the moſt Part quite otherwiſe, 
« and wicked men have not much the odds to 
« bragg of, even in their preſent poſſeſſion; nay, 
all things rightly conſidered, have I think even 
the worſt part here. But when infinite happineſs 
« js put in one ſcale, againſt infinite miſery in 
et the other; if the worſt that comes to the pious 
u man, if he miſtakes, be the beſt that the wicked 


man can attain to; if he be in the right, who can, 


«without madneſs, run the venture? Who in 
« his wits would chuſe to come within a poſſi- 
« bility of infinite miſery? ? which if he miſs, 


« there is yet nothing to be got by that hazard. 


« Whereas; on the other fide; the ſober man ven- 


* . nothing, againſt infinite happineſs to be 


t, if his expectation comes to pals.” 

hat diſpoſition of mind which 1s a propenſity 
to act contrary to reaſon, is a depraved _ 
ſition. It is not becauſe the faculty of reaſon, 
which God has given to mankind, is not ſufficient 
fully to diſcover to them that forty, ſixty, or an 
hundred years, is as nothing in compariſon of 


eternity, infinitely leſs than a ſecond of time to 
an hundred years, that the greateſt worldly proſ- 
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perity and pleaſyre is not treated with moſt per- 
ect diſregard, in all caſes where there is any de- 
gree of competiti 


tion of earthly. things, with , fal- 
vation from - exquiſite eternal miſery, and the 
enjoyment of, everlaſting glory and felicity ; as 
certainly it would be, it men acted according to 
reaſon. But is it a, matter of doubt or contro» 
verſy, whether men in general do not ſhew a 
ſtrong diſpoſition to act far otherwiſe, from their 
infancy, till death is in a ſenfible approach? In 
things that concern men's temporal intereſt, they 
" eaſily diſcern, the difference between. things of a 
long and ſhort, continuance. It is no hard mat- 
ter to convince men of the difference between 
a being admitted to the accommodations and en- 
tertainments of a convenient, beautiful, well- 
furniſhed habitation, and to partake of the pro- 
viſions and produce of a plentiful. eſtate, for a 
day or a night; and having all given to them 
and ſettled upon them as their own, to poſſeſs as 
long as they live, and to be theirs and their heirs 
for ever. There would be no need of men's 
preaching ſermons, and ſpending their ſtrength 
and life, to convince men of the difference. Me 
know how to adjuſt things n 
contracts one with another, according to the 
length of time in which any thing , agreed for is 
to be uſed or enjoyed. In temporal affairs men 
are ſenſible that it concerns them to provide for 
future time, as well as for the preſent. Thus 
common prudence teaches them to take care in 
ſummer to lay up for winter; yea, to provide a 
fund, and get a ſolid eſtate, whence they may 
be ſupplied for a long time to come. And not 
only ſo, but they are willing and forward to ſpend 
and be ſpent, to provide that which will ſtand 
their children in ſtead, after they are dead; though 
it be quite uncertain; who ſhall uſe and enyoy 
| waat 
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what they lay up, after they have left the world; 
and if their children ſhould have the comfort of 


it as they defire, they will not partake with them 


in that comfort, or have any more a portion in 
any thing under the ſun. In things which re- 
Tate to tnen's temporal intereſt,” they ſeem very 
ſenſible of the uncertainty of life; eſpecially of 
the lives of others, and to make anſwerable pro. 


viſion for the ſecurity of their worldly intereſt, 


that no conſiderable part of it may reſt only on 
ſo uncertain a foundation, as the life of a neigh- 
bour or friend. Common diſcretion leads men 
to take good care, that their outward poſſeſſions 
be well fecured by a good and firm title. In 
worldly concerns men are diſcerning of their op- 
Portunities, and careful to improve them before 
they are paſſed. The huſbandman is careful to 
plow his ground, and ſow- his ſeed in the proper 
ſeaſon ; otherwiſe he knows he cannot expect a 
crop; and when the harveſt is come, he will not 
fleep away the time; for he knous, if he does fo, 
the crop will ſoon be loſt. How careful and 
eagle eyed is the merchant to obſerve and im- 
_ -his opportunities and advantages, to enrich 
imſelf? How apt are men to be alarmed at the 
appearance of danger to their worldly eſtate, or 
any thing that remarkably threatens great loſs or 
damage to their outward intereſt? And how will 
they beſtir themſelves 'in ſuch a caſe, if poſſible; 
to avoid the threatened calamity ? In things purely 
ſecular, -and not of a moral or ſpiritual nature, 
men eaſily receive conviction by paſt experience, 
when any thing on repeated trial proves unprofit- 
able or prejudicial ; and are ready to take 'warn- 
ing by what they- have found themſelves, and 
alſo by the e or an u e and 
forefathers. 
But if we conſider how men generally conduct 
themſelves 
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themſelves in things on which their well-being 
does infinitely more depend, how vaſt is the di- 
verſity? In theſe things, how cold, lifeleſs and 
dilatory? With what difficulty are a few of mul- 
titudes excited to any tolerable degree of care 
and diligence, by the innumerable means uſed 
with men to make them wiſe for themſelves ? 
And when ſome vigilance and activity is excited, 
how apt is it to die away, like amere force againſt 
a natural tendency? What need of a conſtant 
repetition of admonitions and counſels, to keep 
the heart from falling aſleep? How many objec. 
tions are made? And how are difhculties mag- 
nified? And how ſoon is the mind diſcouraged? 
How many arguments, and often renewed, and 
variouſly and elaborately enforced, do men ſtand 
in need of, to convince them of things that are 
ſelf-evident? As that things which are eternal 
are infinitely more important than things tempo 
ral, and the like. And after all, how very few 
convinced effectually, or in ſuch a manner as to 


| induce to a practical preference of eternal things? 


How ſenſeleſs are men of the neceſſity of im- 
proving their time to provide for futurity, as to 
their ſpiritual intereſt, and their welfare in another 
world? Though it be an endlefs futurity, and 
though it be their own perſonal, infinitely impor- 
tant good, after they are dead, that is to be cared 
for, and not the good of their children, which 
they ſhall have no ſhare in. Though men are 
lo ſenſible of the uncertainty of their neigh- 
bours lives, when any conſiderable part of 
their eſtates depends on the continuance of 
them; how ſtupidly ſenſeleſs do they ſeem to 
be of the uncertainty of their own lives, when their 
preſervation from immenſely great, remedileſs, 
and endleſs miſery, is riſqued by a preſent delay, 


through a dependence on future opportunity? What 
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a dreadful venture will men careleſly and boldly 
run, and repeat and multiply, with regard to their 


eternal falvation, who are very careful to have 


every thing in a deed or bond, firm, and with- 
out a flaw? How negligent are they of their 
ſpecial advantages and opportunities for their 
ſoul's good? How hardly awakened by the moſt 
evident and imminent dangers, threatenin 3 eter- 


nal deſtruction; yea, though put in mind 


and much pains taken to point them forth, — 
them plainly, and fully to repreſent them, if poſ- 
ſible to engage their attention to them? flow 
are they like the horſe, that boldly' ruſhes into 
the battle? how hardly are men convinced by 
their own frequent and abundant experience, of 


the unſatisfactory nature of earthly things, and 


the inſtability of their own hearts in their good 


frames and intentions? And how hardly convinced 


by their own obſervation, and the experience of all 
paſt generations, of the uncertainty of life, and 
its enjoyments? Pſal. xlix. 11, &c. Their imward 
thought is, that their houſes ſhall continue for ever. 
Nevertheleſs man being in bonor, abideth nos; be id 
like the beaſts, that periſh. This thetr way is their folly: 
yet their poſterity approve their Jaymgs. Like A 
are they laid in the grave. 

In theſe things, men that are ent for their 
temporal. intereſt; act as if they were bereft of 
reaſon. - They have eyes, and ſee not ; ears, and hear 
not, neither do they underſtand : they are like the 
horſe and mule, that have no underſlanding, Jer. 


viii. 7. The fork in the heaven knoweth her a ppornted 
ines and the turtle, and the crane, and the ſwallow, 


obſerve the time of their coming: but my People know 


not the judgment of the Lord. 


Theſe things are often mentianed in ſcripture, 
as evidences of extreme folly and ſtupidity, 
wherein men act as great enemies to themſelves, 
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13 though they loved their own ruin, Prov. viii. 36. 
Laying. wait for their own blood, Prov. i. 18. 
And how. can theſe things be accounted for, but 
by ſuppoſing a moſt wretched depravity of na- 
ture? Why otherwiſe ſhould not men be as 
wiſe for themſelves in ſpiritual and eternal things,, 
as in temporal ? All Chriſtians will confeſs, that 
man's faculty of reaſon was given him chiefly to 
enable him to underſtand the former, wherein his 
main intereſt. and true happineſs conſiſts. This. 
faculty would therefore undoubtedly be every 
way as fit for. the underſtanding of them as the 
latter, if not depraved. The reaſon why theſe 
are underſtood, and not the other, 1s not that ſuch 
things as have been mentioned, belonging to 
men's ſpiritual and eternal intereſt, are more ob- 
ſcure and abſtruſe in their own nature. For in- 
ſtance, the difference between long and ſhort, 
the need of providing for futurity, the import- 
ance of improving proper opportunities, and of 
having good ſecurity. and a ſure foundation in 
affairs wherein our , intereſt is greatly concerned, 
&c. theſe things are as plain in themſelves in re- 
ligious matters as in other matters. And we 
have far greater means to aſſift us to be wiſe for 
ourſelves in eternal than in temporal things. We, 
have the abundant inſtruction of perfect and infi- 
nite wiſdom itſelf, to lead and conduct us in the 
paths of righteouſneſs, ſo that we may not err. 
And the reaſons of things are moſt clearly, va- 
riouſly and abundantly ſet before us in the word 
of God, which is adapted to the faculties, of 
mankind, tending greatly to enlighten and con- 
vince the mind: whereas we have no ſuch ex- 


cellent and perfect rules to inſtruct and direct us 
in things pertaining to our temporal intereſt, nor 


any thing to be compared to it. E 
If any ſhould ſay, It is true, if men give full 
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credit to what they are told concetning 'eternal 
things, and thefe appeared to them as real and 
certain things, it would be an evidence of a fort 
of madnefs in them, that they ſhew no greater re- 
gard to them in practice. Hut there is reaſon to 
think, this is not the caſe; the things of another 
world being unſeen things, appear to men as 
things of a vety doubtful nature, and attended 
with great uncertainty.—In anſwer, I would ob- 
ſerve, agreeable to what has been cited from 
Mr. * Though eternal things were con- 
ſidered in their bare poſſibility, if men acted ra- 
_ tionally, they would infinitely outweigh all tem- 
poral things in their influence on their hearts. 
And I would alfo obſerve, that the ſuppoſing 
eternal things not to be fully believed, at leaft by 
them who enjoy the light-of the goſpel, does- not 
weaken, but rather ſtrengthen the argument for 
the depravity of nature. For the eternal world 
being what God had chiefly in view in the cre- 
ation of men, and the things of this world being 
made to be wholly ſubordinate to the other, 
man's ſtate here being only a ſtate of probation, 
preparation and "progreſſion, with reſpect to the 
future ſtate, and ſo eternal things being in effect 
men's all, their whole concern; to underſtand 
and know which it chiefly was, that they had un- 
derſtanding given them: and it concerning them 
infinitely more to know the truth of eternal 
things than any other, as all that are not infidels 
will own ; therefore we may yndoubtedly con- 
clude, that if men have not reſpect to them as 
real and certain things, it cannot be for want of 
ſufficient evidence of their truth, to induce them 
ſo to regard them, eſpecially as to them that live 
under that light which God has appointed as the 
moſt proper exhibition of the nature and evi- 
dence of theſe things; but it muſt be from a 
e a dreadful 
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dreadful ſtupidity of mind, occaſiohing a ſottiſh 


inſenſibility of their truth and importance, when 
manifeſted by the cleareſt evidence. 


SECT. VII. 


That Man's Nature is corrupt, appears, in that vaſtly 
the greater Part of Mankind, in all Ages, have 
been wicked Men, . 4 


HE depravity of man's nature appears, not 
only in its propenſity to fin in me degree, 
which renders a man an evil or a wicked man in 
the eye of tbe law and ſtrict juſtice, as was before 
ſhewn ; but it -is ſo corrupt, that its depravity 
either ſhews that men are, or tends to make them 
to be, of ſuch an-evil character, as ſhall denomi- 
nate them wicked men, according to the tenor 
of the covenant of grace. : 

This may be argued from ſeveral things which 
have been already obſerved ; as from a tendency 
to continual fin, a tendency to much greater de- 
grees of fin than righteouſneſs, and from the ge- 
neral extreme ſtupidity of mankind. But yet 
the preſent ſtate of man's nature, as implying or 
tending to a wicked character, may be worthy to 
be more particularly confidered, and directly 
proved. And in general this appears, in that 
there have been ſo very few ih the world, from 
age to age, ever ſince the world has ſtood, that 
have been of any other character. 

It is abundantly evident in ſcripture, and 1s 
What I ſuppoſe none that call themſelves Chrittians 
will deny, that the whole world is divided into 
good and bad, and that all mankind at the day 
of judgment will either be approved as right- 

F g eous, 


5 De generality of” 
eous, or condemned as wicked; either glorified 
as children of the kingdom, or caſt into a furnace of 
fire as children of the wicked one. 
I need not ſtand to ſhew what things belong to 

the character of ſuch as ſhall hereafter be ac- 
cepted as righteous, . according to the word of 
God. --It may 'be ſufficient for my preſent pur. 
poſe, to obſerve what Dr. T. himſelf ſpeaks of 
as belonging eſſentially to the character of ſuch. 
In p. 203,ghe ſays, “ This is infallibly the cha- 
« racter of true Chriſtians, and what is eſſential 
« to ſuch, that they have really mortified the 
« fleſh, with its luſts ;—they are dead to ſin, and 
« live no longer therein; the old man is cruci- 
« fied, and the body of ſin deſtroyed ; they yield 
« themſelves to God, as thoſe that are alive from 
SIR « the dead, and their members as inſtruments of 
II « righteouſneſs to God, and as ſervants of righte- 

| « Ouſneſs to holineſs. There is more to the 

11 like purpoſe in the two next pages. In p. 228, 
1 he ſays, „Whatſoever is evil and corrupt in us, 
1 40 we ought-to condemn ; not fo, as it ſhall till 
| « remain in us, that we may be always condemn- 
de ing it, but that we may ſpeedily reform, and 
« be effectually delivered from it; otherwiſe cer- 
« tainly we do not come up 10 the character of 
« the true diſciples of Chriſt.” _ 
In p. 248, he ſays, „“ Unleſs God's favor be 
preferred before all other enjoyments what- 

« ſoever, unleſs there be a delight in the warſhip 
 * of God and in converſe with him, unleſs every 
16 « appetite be brought into ſubjection to reaſon 
41:1 « and truth, and unleſs there be a kind and be- 
| « nevolent diſpoſition towards our fellow crea- 
„ * tures, how can the mind be fit to dwell with 
1 « God in his houſe and family, to do him ſervice 
2101408 e in his kingdom, and to promote the happineſs 
* of any part of his creation And in his Ke, 
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82655 P. 146, Sc. ſhewing there, what it is 10 
be a true Chriſtian, he ſays, among other things, 
« That he is one who has ſuch a ſenſe and per- 


4 ſuaſion of the love of God in Chriſt, that he 


« devotes his life-to the honor and ſervice of 
« God, in hope of eternal glory. And that to 
« the character of a true Chriſtian, it is abſolutely 
« neceſſary, that he diligently ſtudy the things 
« that are freely given him of God, viz. his elec- 
« tion, regeneration, &c. that he may gain a juſt. 
« knowledge of thoſe ineſtimable privileges, may 
« taſte that the Lord is gracious, and rejoice in 
« the goſpel-ſalvation, as his greateſt happineſs 
« and glory. It 'is neceſſary, that he work 
« theſe bleſſings on his heart till they become a 
« vital principle, producing in him the love of 
« God, engaging him to all cheerful obedience 
to his will, giving him a proper dignity and 


elevation of ſoul, raiſing him above the beſt 


and worſt of this world, carrying his heart into 
heaven, and fixing his affections and regards 
* upon his everlaſting inheritance, and the crown 
* of glory laid up for him there. Thus he is 
armed againſt all the temptations and trials 
e reſulting from any pleaſure or pain, hopes or 
« fears, gain or loſs, in the preſent world. None of 
* theſe things move him from a faithful diſcharge 
* of any part of his duty, or from a firm attach- 
* ment to truth and righteouſneſs ; neither counts 
« he his very life dear to him, that he may do the 
ce will of God, and finiſh his courſe with joy, in 


*a ſenſe of the love of God and Chriſt. He 


% maintains daily ' communion with God, by 
reading and meditating on his word. In a 
* ſenſe of his own infirmity, and the readineſs of 
the divine favor to ſuccour him, he daily ad- 
dreſſes the throne of grace, for the renewal of 
* ſpiritual ſtrength, and in aſſurance of obtain- 
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« ing it, thro one mediator Chriſt Jeſus, en- 
cc 2 htened and directed by the n doctrine 
the goſpel, c.“ 

i New ] leave it to betjudged hy every one that 
has any degree of impartiality, whether there be 
not ungen grounds to think, from what appears 
every where, that it is but a very ſmall part in- 
deed, of the many myriads and millions which 
overſpread .this globe, who are of a character 
that in any wiſe anſwers theſe deſcriptions. How- 
ever, Dr. T. inſiſts, that all nations, and every 
man on the face of the earth, have light and 
means ſufficient to do the whole will of (God, 
even they that live in the groſſeſt darkneſs of Pa. 
ganiſm. 

Dr. T. in anſwer to arguments of this kind, 
very impertinently from time to time objects ., 
That we are no judges of the viciouſneſs of men's 
character, nor are able to decide in what degree 
they are virtuous or vicious. As though we 
could have no good grounds to judge, that any 
thing appertaining to the qualities or properties 
of the mind, which 1s inviſible, is general or pre- 
vailing among a multitude or collective body, 
unleſs we can determine how it is with each in- 
dividual. I think, I have ſufficient reaſon, from 
what I know. and have heard of the American 
Indians, to judge, that there are not many good 
philoſophers among them ; though the thoughts 
of their hearts, and the ideas and. knowledge 
they haye in their minds, are things inviſible; 
and though I have never feen ſo much as the 
thoũſandth part of the Indians, and with reſpect 
to moſt of them ſhould not be able to pronounce 


What Dr. Turnbull ſays of the character of a good man, 
is alſo worthy to be obſeryed, C. Phil, p. Wo 258, 2 59, 288, 
"FC 376, 409, 410. 

F. 327, 339, 340, 943, 344, 348. 
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peremptorily concerning any one, that he was 
not very knowing in the nature of things, if al 
ſhould ſingly paſs before me. And Dr. T. him- 
ſelf ſeems to be ſenſible of the falſeneſs of his 
own concluſions, that he ſo often urges againſt 
others, if we may judge by his practice, and the 
liberties he takes, in judging of a multitude him- 
ſelf. He, it ſeems, is ſenſible that a man may 
have good grounds to judge, that wickedneſs of 
character is general in a collective body, becauſe 
he openly does it himſelf. (Key, p. 147.) After 
declaring the things which belong to the charac- 
ter of a true Chriſtian, he judges of the gene- 
rality of Chriſtians, that they have caſt off theſe 
things, that hey are a people that do err in their 
hearts, and have not known, God's ways. P. 259, 
he judges, - that the generality of Chriſtians are the 
moſs wicked of all mankind, —when he thinks it 
will throw ſome diſgrace on the opinion of ſuch 
as he oppoſes. The like we have from time to 
time in other places, as p. 168. p. 258. Key, P- 
182, can | | 

But if men are not ſufficient judges, whether 
there are few of the world of mankind but what 
are wicked, yet doubtleſs God is ſufficient, and 
his judgment, often -declared in his word, de- 
termines the matter. Matth, vii. 13, 14. Euler 
ye in at the flrait gate; for wide is ihe gate, and 
broad is the way that leadeth to deſtructiou, and many 
there be that go in thereat ; becauſe ſtrait is the gale, 
and narrow is the way that leadeth ia life, and few 
there be that find it. It is manifeſt, that here 
Chriſt is not only deſcribing the ſtate of things, 
as it was at that day, and does not mention the 
comparative ſmallneſs of the number of them 
that are ſaved, as a conſequence of the peculiar 
perverſeneſs of that people, and of that gene- 
ration; but as a conſequence of the general cir- 
cumftances 
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cumſtances of the way to life, and the way to 
deſtruction, the broadneſs of the one, and nar- 
rowneſs of the other. In the ſtraitneſs of the 
Fate &c. I ſuppoſe none will deny, that Chriſt 
as reſpect to the ſtrictneſs of thoſe rules which 
he had inſiſted on in the preceding ſermon, and 
which render the way to life very difficult to 
mankind. But certainly theſe amiable rules 
would not be difficult, were they not contrary 
tothe natural inclinations of men's hearts; and 
they would not be contrary to thoſe inclinations, 
were theſe not depraved. Conſequently the 
wideneſs of the gate and broadneſs of the way 
that leads to deſtruction, in conſequence of which 
many go in thereat, muſt imply the agreeable. 
neſs of this way to men's natural inclinations. 
The like reaſon is given by Chriſt, why few are 
ſaved. Luke wiii. 23; 24. Then ſaid one unto him, 
Lord, are there few" ſaved ? And he ſaid unto them, 
Strive to enter in at the flrait gate: for many, 1 2 
unto you, will ſeek to enter in, and ſball not be able. 
That there are generally but few good men in 
the world, even among them that have thoſe 
moſt diſtinguiſhing and -glorious advantages for 
it, which they are favoured with that live under 
the goſpel, is evident by that ſaying of our Lord, 
from time to time in his mouth, Many are called, 
but few are choſen. And if there-are but fey 
among theſe, how few, how very few indeed, 
mult perſons of this character be, compared 
with the whole world of mankind? The ex- 
ceeding ſmallneſs of the number of true ſaints, 
compared with the whole world, appears by the re- 
preſentations often made of them, as diſtinguiſhed 
trom the world; in which they are ſpoken of as called 
and choſen out of the world, redeemed from the earth, 
redeemed from among men ; as being thoſe that are 
of God, while the c hνν ,t lieth in wickednels, 125 
the 
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the like. And if we look into the Old Teſta- 
ment, we ſhall find the fame teſtimony given. 
Prov. xx. 6. Moft men will proclaim every man his 
own goodneſs : but a faithful man who can find? 
By a faithful man, as the phraſe is uſed in Scrip- 
ture, is intended much the fame as a fincere, up- 
right or truly good man; as in Pfal. xii. 1. and 
XXXIi. 23. and ci. 6. and other places. Again, 
Eccl. vii. 25—29. I applied mine heart to know, 
and to ſearch and to find out wiſdom, and the reaſon of 
things, and to know the wickedneſs of folly, even of 
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0 fooliſhneſs and madneſs : and I find more bitter than 
4 death, the woman whoſe heart is ſnares, &c.— Be- 
1 hold, this have I found, ſaith the preacher, counting 
4 one by one, to find out the account, which yet my fou 
. feeketh, but I ſind not : One man among a thouſand 
c have I found; but a woman among all theſe have 1 
5 not found. Ly, this only have ] found, that God made 
, man upright ; but they have ſought out many inden- 
J lions. Solomon here fignifies, that when he ſet 
£ himſelf diligently to find out the account or pro- 
n portion of true wiſdom, or thorough upright. 
c 


neſs among men, the reſult was, that he found it 
to be but as one to a thouſand, &c. Dr. T. on 
this place, p. 184, ſays, “ The wiſe man in the- 
© context is inquiring into the corruption and de- 
« pravity of mankind, of the men and women, 
* that lived in his time.” As though what he ſaid 
repreſented nothing of the ſtate of things in the 
world in general, but only in his time. But does 
Dr. T. or any body elſe ſuppoſe this only to be 
\the deſign of that book, 'to repreſent the vanity 
and evil of the world in that time, and to ſhew 
that all was vanity and vexation of ſpirit in So- 
lomon's day ? (which day truly we have reaſon ta 
think, was a day of the greateſt ſmiles of heaven 
on that nation, that ever had been on any nation 
irom the foundation of the world.) Not only 
does 
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does the ſubject and argument of the whole book 
ſhew it to be otherwiſe, but alſo the declared de. 
ſign of the book in the firſt chapter; where the 
world is repreſented as very much the ſame, as 
to the vanity and evil it is full of, from age to 
age, making lictle or no progreſs, after all its re. 
volutions and reſtleſs motions, labours and pur- 
ſuits, like the ſea, that has all the rivers conſtantly 
emptying themſelves into it, from age to age, and 
yet is never the fuller. As to that place, Prov. 
xx. 6. A faithful man who can find? there is no 
more reaſon to ſuppoſe that the wiſe man has re- 
ſpect only to his time, in theſe words, than in 
thoſe immediately preceding, Counſel in the heart 
of a man ts like deep waters ; but a man of under- 
anding will draw it out. Or in the words next 
following, The juſt man walketh in his integrity: his 
children are bleſſed after him. Or in any other pro- 
verb in the whole book. And if it were fo, that 


Solomon in theſe things meant only to deſcribe 
his own times, it would not at all weaken the ar- 


ment. For, if we obſerve the hiſtory of the 
Gd Teſtament, there is reaſon to think there ne- 
ver was any time from Joſhua to the captivity, 
wherein wickedneſs was more reſtrained, and 
virtue and religion more encouraged and promoted, 
than in David's and Solomon's times. And if 
there was ſo little true piety in that nation that 
was the only people of God under heaven, even 
in their very beſt times, what may we ſuppoſe 
concerning the world in general, take one time 
with another? 5 | 

Notwithſtanding what ſome authors advance 
concerning the prevalence of virtue, honeſty, 
good neighbourhood, cheerfulneſs, &c. in the 
world, Solomon, whom we may juſtly eſteem as 
wiſe and juſt an obſerver of human nature, and 


the ſtate of the world of mankind, as moſt in 
theſe 


tries. 
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theſe days (beſides, Chriſtians ought to remem- 
ber, that he wrote by divine inſpiration) judged 
the world to be ſo full of wickedneſs, that it was 
better never to be born, than to be born to live 
only in ſuch a world. Eccl. iv. a: the beginning, 
So 1 returned and conſidered all the opprelſious that 
are done under the ſun ; and behold, the tears of ſuch 
as were oppreſſed, and they had no comforter ; and on 
the fide of their oppreſſors there was power ; but they 
bad no comforter. Wherefore I praiſed the dead 
which were already dead, more than the living which 
are yet alive. Tea, better is he than both they, which 
hath not yet been ; who hath not ſeen the evil work 
that is done under the ſun. Surely it will not be 
faid, that Solomon has only reſpect to his times 
here too, when he ſpeaks of the oppreſſion of 
them that were in power; fince he himſelf, and 
others appointed by him, and wholly under his 
controul, were the men that were in power itt 
that land, and almoſt in all neighbouring coun- 

The ſame inſpired writer fays, Eccleſ. ix. g. 
The heart of the fons of men is full of evil ; and mad- 
neſs is in their heart while they live; and after that 
they go to the dead. If theſe general expreſſions 
are to be underſtood only of ſome, and thoſe the 
leſſer part, when in general ra/b,- bone/ly, good- 


nature, &c. govern the world, why are ſuch ge- 


neral expreſſions from time to time uſed ? Why 
does not this wiſe and noble, and great-ſoul'd 
prince expreſs himſelf in a more generous and 
benevolent ſtrain, as well as more agreeable to 
truth, and ſay, Wiſdom is in the hearts of the ſons 


of men while they live, &c.—inſtead of leaving in 


his writings ſo many fly, ill-natured ſuggeſtions, 
which pour ſuch contempt on the human nature, 
and tend ſo much to excite mutual jealouſy and 

' malevolence; 
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in his life-time, yea in the former part of his 


malevolence, to taint the minds of mankind 
through all generations after him: 5 
If we conſider the various ſucceſſive parts and 
periods of the duration of the world, it will, if 
poſſible, be yet more evident, that vaſtly the 
greater part of mankind have in all ages been of 
a wicked character. The ſhort accounts we have 
of Adam and his family are ſuch as lead us to 
ſuppoſe, that far the greater part of his poſterity, 


life, were wicked. It appears, chat his eldeſt ſon 
Cain was a very wicked man, who flew his righte- 
ous. brother Abel. And Adam lived an hundred 
and thirty years before Seth was bern; and by 
that time we may ſuppoſe his poſterity began to 
be conſiderably numerous. When he was born 
his mother called his name Seth ; for God, ſaid ſhe, 
bath appointed ine 'another ſeed, | inſtead of Abel, 
Which naturally ſuggeſts this to our thoughts; 
that of all her ſeed now exiſting, none were of 
any ſuch note for religion and virtue, as that their 
parents could have any great comfort in them, 
or expectations from them on that account. And 
by the brief hiſtory we have, it looks as if (how- 
ever there might be ſome intervals of a revival 
of religion, yet) in the general, mankind grew 
more and more corrupt till the flood. It is ſigni- 
fied, that when men began to multiply on the face of 
the earth, wickedneſs prevailed exceedingly, Gen- 
vi. at the beginning. And that before God ap- 
peared to Noah, to command him to build the 
ark, an hundred and twenty years before the flood, 
the world had long continued obſtinate in great 
and general wickedneſs, and the diſeaſe was be- 
come/inveterate. The expreſſions we have in the 
3d, zth and 6th verſes of that chapter ſuggeſt as 
much: And the Lord ſaid, My ſpirit ſball not al- 
ways ſtrive with man. Aud God Jaw, that ile 
3 wickedneſs 


in all ages. © 79 


wickedneſs of man was great on the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
evil, only evil continually ; and it repented the Lord, 
that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him 
at his heart. And by that time all fleſh had cor- 
rupted his way upon "the earth, ver. 12. And as 
Dr. T. himſelf obſerves, p. 122, Mankind were 
« univerſally debauched into luſt, ſenſuality, ra- 
« pine and injuſtice.” "2. itt 

And with reſpect to the period after the flood, 
to the calling of Abraham: Dr. T. ſays, as has 
been already obſerved, that in about four hundred 
years after the flood, the generality of mankind 
were fallen into idolatry. _ Which was betore the 
paſſing away of -one generation, or betore all they 
were dead, that came out. of - the ark. And it 
cannot be thought, the world jumped into that 
ſo general and extreme degree of corruption all 
at once; but that they had been gradually grow- 
ing more and more corrupt; though it is true, 
it muſt be by very ſwift degrees, (however ſoon 
we may ſuppoſe they began)—to get to that paſs 
in one age. | . | 6 

And as to the period from the calling of Abra- 
ham to the coming of Chriſt, Dr. T. juſtly ob- 
ſerves. as follows“: (Key, p. 190.) © If we reckon 
* from. the call of Abraham to the coming of 
* Chriſt, the Jewiſh diſpenſation. continued one 
* thouſand nine hundred and twenty-one years: 
during which period, the other families and 
* nations of the earth, not only lay out of God's 
* peculiar kingdom, but alſo lived in 1dolatry, 
* great ignorance and wickednelſs.? And with 
regard to that one only exempt family or nation 
of the Iſraelites, -it is evident that wickedneſs 
was the generally. prevailing character among 
them, from age to age. If we conſider how it 
was with Jacob's family, the behavior of 1 
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their works which they 
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with his father's concubine, the behavior of 
Judah with Tamar, the conduct of Jacob's ſong 
in general (though Simeon and Levi were lead. 
ing) towards the Shechemites, the behavior of 
Joſeph's ten brethren in their cruel treatment of 
him; we cannotthink, that the character of true 

ety belonged to many of them, according to 
2 T—r's own notion of ſuch a character: 
though it be true, they might afterwards repent. 
And with reſpect to the time the children of 
Ifrael were in Egypt, the Scripture, ſpeaking of 
them in general, or as a collective body, often re. 
preſents them as complying with the abominable 
idolatries of the country. And as to that gene. 
ration which went out of Egypt, and. wandered 
in the wilderneſs, they are abundantly repreſented 
as extremely and almoſt univerſally wicked, per- 
verſe, and children of divine- wrath.—And after 
Joſhua's death, the Scripture is very expreſs, that 


wickedneſs was the prevailing character in the 


nation, from age to age. So it was till Samuel's 


time. 1 Sam. viii. 7, 8. They have rejected me, 


that I ſhould not reign over them ; according to all 
bade done, ſince the day that 
J brought them out bf Egypt, unto this day. Yea, 
ſo it was till Jeremiah's and Ezekiel's time, Jer. 
xxxii. 30, 31. For the children of 1/rael and the 
children of Fudah have only done evil before me from 
their youth: for the children of 1/rae! have only 


provoked me 10 anger with the work of their hands, 
' faith" the Lord: for this city bath been to me a provo- 


cation of mine anger, and 2 my fury, from the day 
they built it, even unto this day. (Compare Chap. 
v. 21. and 23. and Chap. vil. 25, 26, 27.) 80 
Ezek. ii. 3, 4. I ſend thee to the children of Ifrae!, 


* Levit. xvii, 9. Joſh. v 9. and xxiv, the Exek. xx. 7, 8. and 


xxiii. 3. 
10 
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t a rebellious nation; that hath rebelled againſt ne, 
they and their fatbers have tranſgreſſed \againſt me 
even unto" this very day: for: tbey are | mmpudent 
children and fliff-hearted.—And it appears by the 
diſcourſe” of Stephen (Acts vii.) that this was 
generally the caſe with that nation, from their 
firſt riſe even to the days of the apoſtles. After 
his ſummary rehearſal of the inſtances of their 
perverſeneſs from the very time of their ſelling 
Joſeph into Egypt, he concludes (ver. 51, 62, 53-) 
Je fliff-necked and uncircumciſed in beart and ears, ye 
do always 're/ift 'the, Holy Gbol. As your fathers did; 
fo do je. Which of the prophets have not your fathers 
perſecuted? And they have flain them which ſhewed 
before of the coming of that Fuſt One, of whom ye have 
been not the betrayers and murderers : who have re- 
retved the law by the dliſpaſition ¶ angels, and have 
#9) Rept fe mind ens want .2n wi ono gotta one 
Thus it appears, that wickedneſs was the ge- 
nerally prevailing character in all the nations of 
mankind, till Chriſt came. And ſo alfo it ap- 
pears to have been ſince his coming, to this day. 
So in the age of the apoſtles; though then, among 
thoſe that were converted to Chriſtianity, were 
great numbers of perſons eminent for piety; yet 
this was not the caſe with the greater part of 
the world, or the greater part of any one nation 
in it. There was a great number of: perſons of 
a truly pious character in the latter part of the 
apoſtolic age, when multitudes of converts had 
been made; and Chriſtianity was as yet in its pri- 
mitive purity. But what ſays the apoſtle John 
of the church of God at that time, as compared 
with the reſt of the world? x Joh. v. 19. Vr 
know. that we are of, Cod, and the whole world lietb 
2 TWickedyefs. » And after Chriſtianity came to 
prevail to that degree, that Chriſtians had the 
upper hand in nations 8 civil — 
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Adam firſt turned into the way of tranſgreſſion. 


lower in the fame page, he fpeaks of Adum“s py: 
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ſtill the greater part of mankind remained in their 
old Heathen ſtate; which Dr. T. ſpeaks of as a 
ſtate of great ignorgnee and wickedneſs. And 


beſides, this is noted in all eccleſſaſtical hiſtory, 
that as the Chriſtians 


gained in pawer and ſecu- 
lar advantages, true piety declined, and carrup. 
tion and wickedneſs prevailed among them. 
And as to the ſtate of the Chriſtian world, ſince 
Chriſtianity began to be eſtabliſned by human 
laws, wickedneſs for the moſt part has greatly 
prevailed ; as is very notorious, and is implied in 
what Dr. T. himſelf ſays: he, in giving an ac. 
count how the doctrine of original fin came to 
prevail among Chriſtians, ſays, p. 443, That 
« the Chriftian religion was very early and griev. 
« ouſly corrupted by dreaming, ignorant, fuper. 
« ſtitious monks.” In p. 269, he ſays, The 
« generality of Chriſtians have 1 this per- 
& fuaſion concerning original ſin; and the con- 
« ſequence has been, that the generality of Chni- 
« tians have been the moſt wicked, lewd, blood) 


© and treacherous: of all mankind.” . 


Thus, a view of the ſeveral ſucceſſive periods 
paſt duration of the world, from the be- 
ginning to this day, ſhews that wickedneſs hat 
ever been exceeding prevalent, and has had vaſtly 
the ſuperiority in the world. And Dr. T. himſelf 
in effect owns, that it has been ſo ever funct 


P. 168. It is certain (ſays he) the moral cit- 
« cumſtances of mankind, ſince the time Adam 


* firſt turned into the way of tranſgreſſion, ha 
been very different from a ſtate of innocence. 
So far as we can judge from hiftory, or what ve 
* know at prefent, the greateſt part of 


have been, and ſtill are very corrupt, 'thoug| 
not equally ſo in every age and place.“ An 


teril), 


proves carruption of nature. 8g 


rerily, 48 heving Hank themſelves into, the woſt damen. 
able degrees ignorunce, ſuperſtition, idolatry, iu- 
Juſtice, debauchery, &c. 7 TY. 1 
_ Theſe things clearly determine the point, con- 
cerning the tendency of man's nature to wicked- 
neſs, if we may be allowed to proceed according 
to ſuch rules and methods of reaſoning as are uni- 
verſally made uſe of, and never denied or doubted 
to be good and ſure, in experimental philoſophy *, 
or may reaſan from experience and facts in that 
manner, which common {ſenſe leads all mankind 
to in other caſes. If experience and trial will 
evince any thing at all concerning che natural 
diſpoſition of the hearts of mankind, one would 
think the experience of ſo many ages as have 
elapſed ſince the beginning of the world, — 
the trial as it were made by hundreds of different 
nations together for ſo long a time, ſnould be ſuf- 
ficient to convince all, that wickedneſs is agree- 
* to the nature of mankind in its preſent 

ate. Ui 

Here to 7 hen the argument, if there were 
any need of it, I might obſerve ſome further evi- 
dences than thoſe which have been already men- 
tioned, not only of the 2 and generality of the 
prevalence of wickedneſs in the world, but of 
the height to which it has riſen, and the degree in 
which it has reigned. Among innumerable things 
which ſheyv this, I ſhall now only obſerve this, 
v2, the degree in which mankind have from age 
to age been hurtful one to another. Many kinds 
of brute animals are eſteemed very noxious and 


Dr. Turnbull, though ſo great an enemy to the doctrine of 
the depravity of nature, yet greatly infiſts upon it, that the ex- 
perimental method of reaſoning ought to be gone into in moral 
matters, and things pertaining to the human nature; and ſhould 
chiefly be relied upon in moral, as well as natural philoſophy. 


- See Jutraduc. to Mor. Phil. 
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deſtructive, many of them very fierce, voracious; 
and many very poiſonous, and the deſtroying of 
them always, has been looked upon as a public 
benefit: but have not mankind been a thoufand 
times as hurtful and deſtructive as any one of 
them, yea as all the noxious beaſts, birds, fiſhes 
and reptiles ' in the earth, air and water put to- 
gether, at leaſt of all kinds of animals that are 
"viſible? And no creature can be found any 
where ſo deſtructive of its own kind, as mankind 
are. All others for the moſt part are harmleſs 
and peaceable, with regard to their own ſpecies. 
Where one wolf is deſtroyed by another wolf, 
one viper by another, probably a thouſand of 
mankind are deſtroyed by thoſe of their own ſpe- 
cies. | Well therefore might our bleſſed Lord ſay, 
when ſending forth his diſciples into the world, 
Matth. x. 16, 17. Behold, I fend you forth as fhee) 
in the midſt of wolves ;—but beware of men. As 
much as to ſay, I ſend you forth as ſheep among 
- wolves, —But why do I ſay, wolves? I ſend. you 
forth into the wide world of men, that are far 
more hurtful and pernicious, and that you had 

much more need to beware of, than wolves. * - 

It would be- ſtrange indeed, that this ſhould 
be the ſtate of the world of mankind, the chief 
of the lower creation, diſtinguiſhed above all by 
reaſon, to that end that they might be capable ot 
religion, which ſummarily conſiſts in love, if 
men, as they come into the world, are in thei 
nature innocent and harmleſs, undepraved and 

Perfectly free from all evil propenſities. 


/ * 
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The native Depravity of M ankind appears, in that 
there has been jo little good Effect of ſo manifold 
and great Means, zſed to promote Virtue in the 
Mord. 


IHE evidence of the native corruption of 
mankind appears much more glaring, when 
it is conſidered that the world has been ſo gene- 
rally, ſo conſtantly and ſo exceedingly corrupt, 
notwithſtanding the various, great and continual 
means that have been uſed to reſtrain men from 
18 and promote virtue and true religion among 
chem, . a 
Dr. T. ſuppoſes all that ſorrow and death 
which came on mankind, in conſequence of 
Adam's fin, was. brought on them by God, in 
great favour to them, as a benevolent father exer- 
ciſing an wholeſome diſcipline towards his children, 
to reſtrain them from fin, by increaſing the vanity 
of all earthly things, io abate their force to tempt and 
deluge ; to induce them to be moderate in gratifying 
tbe appetites of the body; to mortify pride and am- 
bition ; and that men might always have before 
heir eyes a flriking demonſtration, that fin is infinitely 
hateful to God, by a fight of that, than which no- 
thing is more proper to give them the utmoſt abhorrence 
of iniquity, and to fix in their minds a ſenſe of the 
dreadful conſequences of ſin, &c. &c. And in general, 
that they do not come as puniſhments, but purely 
as means to keep men from vice, and to make them 
better, —If ** ſo, ſurely they are great means 
indeed. Here is a mighty alteration: mankind, 
| | _ C06 3 ts once 
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once ſo eaſy and happy, healthful, vigorous and 
beautiful, rich in all the pleaſant and abundant 
bleſſings of Paradiſe, now turned out, deſtitute, 
weak and decaying, into a wide, barren world, 
iclding briars and thorns, inſtead of the delight. 
ul growth and ſweet fruit of the kgs of Eden, 
to wear out life ih ſorrow and toil on the ground, 
curſed for his ſake ; and at laſt, either through 
long languiſhing and lingering decay, or ſevere 
pain and acute diſeaſe, to expire and turn to putre- 
faction and duſt. If theſe are only uſed as medi. 
cines, to prevent and to cute the diſeaſes of the 
mind, they are ſharp medicines indeed, efpecially 
death; which, to uſt Hezekiah's repreſentation 
is as it were breakihg all his bohes ; atid one would 
think, ſhould be, very effectual, if the ſubject had 
no depravity, no evil and contrary bias, to reſiſt 
and hinder a propet effect, efperially in the old 
world, when the thing which was the firſt oc- 
caſion of this tertible altèetation, this ſeverity of 
means, was freſh in memory, Adam continuing 
alive near two thirds of the time that paſſed be- 
fore the flood; ſb that a vety great part of thoſe Bn 
that were alive till the flood might have oppor- 
unity of ſeeing and convetſing with Him, and 
Grin from his mouth, not only an account of 
his fall, and the introduction of the awful conſe- 
quences of it, but alſo of his fifft finding himſelf 
in exiſtence. in the new-creared world, and of the 
creation of Eve, and the things which paſſed be, 

tween him and his creator in Paradiſe. _ 
But what was the fuccefs of theſe great means, 
to reſtrain men from fin, and to induce them to 
virtue? Did they prove ſufficiett ?—Inſtead of 
this, the world ſoon grew exceeding corrupt, till 
it came to that, to uſe our atithor's own words, 
That mankind were , univerſally debauched into lil, 
 fenſuality, rapine and hjuſliſe. 1 

a ). | ” - Then 
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Then God uſted further means. He ſent Noah, 
2 preacher of righteouſheſs, to warn the world of 
the univerſal deſtruction which would come upon 
them by a flood of waters, if they went on in fin. 
Which warning he delivered with theſe eircum- 
ſtances, tending to ſtrike their minds, and com- 
mand their attention; that he immediately went 
about building that vaſt ſtructure of the ark; in 
which he muſt employ a great number of hands, 
and probably ſpent all he had in the world, to 
fave himſelf and his family, And under theſe un- 
common means; God waited upon them an hun- 
dred and twenty years. But all to no effect. The 
whole world for ought appears continued obſti- 
nate, and abfolutely incorrigible; ſo that nothing 
q remained to be done with them, but utterly t 

ft deſtroy the inhabitants of the earth, and to begin 
d a new world from that ſingle family who had diſ- 
y tinguiſhed themſtlves by their virtue, chat from 
of them might. be - propagated a new and purer 
o race, —Accofdingly this was done; and the in- 
| habitants of the new world, of Noah's poſterity, 
had theſe new and extraordinary means to reſtrain 
ſin and to Excite to virtue, in addition to the 
toil, forrow and common mortality which the 
world had been ſubjected to before, in conſequence 
of Adam's fin; viz. that God had newly teſtified 
his dreadful diſpleaſure for ſin, in deſtroying the 


8 ple 4 and 
being all the offspritig of a living parent, whaſe 
bDious inſtructions —4 counſels they had, to in- 
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force theſe things upon them, to prevent ſin, and 
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engage them to their duty. And theſe. inhabi- 


tants of the new earth muſt, for a long time, 


have before their eyes many evident, and as it 
were freſh and ſtriking; effects and ſigns of that 
univerſal deſtruction, to be a continual affecting 
admonition to them. And beſides all this, God 
now ſhortened the life of man, to about one half 
of what it uſed to be. The: ſhortening. man's 
life, Dr. T. ſays, p. 68.9% Was, that the wild 
range of ambition and luſt might be brought into 
< narrower. bounds, and have ſeſs opportunity of 
doing miſchief; and that death, being ſill 
« ncarer. to our view, might be a more powerful 
motive to regard leſs the things of a.trapſitory 
world, andi to attend to the rules of truth and 
« wiſdome . A 502 tg 231.5840 563 youth 
And no let us obſerpe the Lonſequence 
Theſe new and extraordinary means, in addition 


to the former, were ſo. far from proving ſuffi- 


cient, that the new. world: degenerated and be- 
came corrupt by ſuch ſwift degrees, that, 8; Dr. 
J. obſerves, mankind in general were ſunk into 
idolatry in about four hundred years after the 
flood; and ſo in about fifty years after Noab's 
death, they became ſo wicked and brutiſh, as to 
forſake the true God, and turn io the vorlup of 


anima creature. 


When things were come to 1 5 dreadful 3 
God was pleaſed, for a remedy, to introduce a 
new and wonderful diſpenſation ; ſeparating a 
particular family and people from all the reſt of 
the world, by a ſeries of moſt aſtoniſhing mira- 
cles, done in the open view of the world; and 
fixing their dwelling as it were in the midſt of 


© the carth, between Aſia, Europe and Africa, and 


in the midſt of thoſe nations , which: were moſt 
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and arts; that God might, in an extraordinary 
manner, dwell amongit that people, in viſible 
tokens of his preſence, manifeſting himſelf 
there, and from thence to the world, by a courſe 
of great and miraculous operations and effects, for 
many ages; that that people might be holy to 
God, and as a kingdom of prieſts, and might 
ſtand as a city on an hill, to be a light to the 
world; withal gradually ſhortening man's life, 
till it was brought to be but about one twelfth 
part of what it uſed to be before the flood; and 
ſo, according to Dr. T.—vaſtly- cutting off and 
diminiſhing his temptations to ſin, and increaſi 
his excitements to holineſs. And now let us 
conſider what the ſucceſs of theſe means was, 
both as to the Gentile world and the nation of 
Iſrael. 23 33385145 ? NN ei 
Dr. T. juſtly obſerves { Key, & 50.) © The Jewiſh 
« difpenſation , had reſpect: to the nations of the 
« world, to ſpreadthe knowledge and obedience 
« of God in the earth, and was: eſtabliſhed for 
e « the benefit of all mankind. But how unſuc- 
ceſsful were theſe means and all other means uſed 
e WS with the Heathen nations, ſo long as this diſpen- 
ſation laſted? Abraham vas a perſon noted in 
to all the principal nations that were then in the 
world; as in Egypt and the eaſtern monarchies. God 
made his name famous by his wonderful diſtin- 
guſhing diſpenſations towards him, particularly 
by ſo miraculouſly ſubduing before him and his 
trained ſervants, thoſe armies of the four eaſtern 
kings. This great work of the Moſt High God, 
a- Poſſeſſor of heaven and earth, was greatly taken 
notice of by Melchizedeck; and one would 
think, ſhould have been ſufficient to have 
awakened the attention and conſideration of all 
the nations in that part of the world, and to 
have led them to the knowledge and worſhip of 
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nation of the Egyptians (Which ſeems to have 
been the chief of all the Heathen nations at that 
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the only true God; eſpecially If conſidered in 
conjunction with that miraculous and moſt ter. 


rible deſtruction of Sodom and all the cities of 


the plain, for their wickedneſs, with Lot's mi- 
raculous deliverance; which doubtleſs were facts 
that in their day were much famed abroad in the 
world. But there is not the leaſt appearance, in 
any accounts we have, of any confiderable good 
effect. On the contrary, thoſe nations : which 
were moſt in the way of obſerving and being at. 
fected with theſe things, even the nations of Ca. 
naan, grew worſe and worſe, till their iniquity 
came to the full, in Joſhua's time. And the pole 
terity of Lot, that ſaint ſo wonderfully diſtin. 
guiſhed, ſoon became ſome of the moſt groſs 
idolaters, as they appear to have been in Moſes's 
time. (See Num. xxv.) Yea, and the far greater 
art even of Abraham's poſterity, the children of 
ſhmael, Ziman, Jokſhan, Medan, Midian, Iſh- 
bak and Shuah, and Eſau, ſoon forgot the true 
God, and fell off to Heatheniſm. 4409 
Great things were done in the fight of the na- 
tions of the world, tending to awaken them, and 
lead them to the knowledge and obedience of the 
true God, in Jacob's and Joſeph's time; in that 
God did miraculouſly, by the hand of Joſeph; 
preſerve from periſhing by famine as it were the 
whole world, as appears by Gen. xli. 36, 87. 
Agreeably to which, the name that Pharaoh gave 
to Joſeph, Zaphnath-Paaneah; as is ſaid in the 
Egyptian language, ſignifies Saviour of the World. 
But there does not appear to have been any good 
abiding effect of this; no, not ſo much as in the 
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day) who had theſe great works of Jehovah in 
their moſt immediate view : on the contrary, they 
grew worſe and worſe, and ſeem to he fat me 
groſs 


Lu great eu, 94 
roſs in their idolatries and ighorance of the true 
Goa, aßd Vet Why more wicked und ripe fer 

ruin, when Moſes was ſent to Pharaoh, than they 
were in Joleph's time. 1 2 
After this, in Moſes and Joſhua's time, the 
great God was pleaſed to manifeſt himſelf in a 
ſeries of che moſt aſtoniſhing miracles, for about 
fifty years together, wrought in the moſt public 
manner in Egypt, in the Wilderneſs, and in Ca- 
naan, in the view as it were of the whole world; 
miracles by which the world was ſhaken, the 
whole frame of the viſible creation, earth, ſeas 
and rivers, the atmoſphere, the clouds, ſun, moon 
and ſtars, were affected; miracles greatly tending 
to convince the nations of the world, of the va- 
nity of their falſe gods, ſhewing Jebovab to be 
infinitely above them in the thing wherein they 
dealt moſt proudly, and exhibiting God's awful 
diſpleaſure of the wickedneſs of the Heathen 
world. And theſe things are expreſsly ſpoken of 
as one end of theſe great miracles, in Exod. ix. 
15. Num. xiv. 21. Joſh. xiv. 23, 24. and othef 
places. However, no reformation followed theſe 
things ; but by the Scripture account, the nations 
which had them moſt in view were dreadfully 
hardened, ſtupidly refuſing all conviction .and 
reformation, and obſtinately went on in an oppo- 

fition to the living God, to their own deſtruc- 
tion. 5 
After this, God did from time to time very 
publicly manifeſt himſelf to the nations of the 
world, by wonderful works wrought in the time 
of the Judges, of a like tendency with thoſe al- 
ready mentioned; particularly, in ſo miraculouſly 
deſtroying, by the hand of Gideon, almoſt the 
whole of that vaſt army of the Midianites, Ama- 
lekites, and all the children of the Eaft, conſiſting 
of about an hundred and thirty-five thouſand 


men, 


8 S 
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and ſervice of the true 


1 the nations, eſpecially for his wiſdom and things 


his outſtretched arm; that all the people of the earls 


of any conſiderable abiding effect, with regard 


men, Judg. vii. 12. and viii, 12. But no re, 
formation followed this or the other great works 
of God, wrought in the times of Deborah and 
Barak, Jephtha and Sampſon... . . 

After theſe things God uſed new, and in 
ſome reſpects much greater means with the 
Heathen world, to ring them to the knowledge 

d, in the days of David 
and Solomon. He raiſed up David, a man after 
His own heart, a moſt fervent worſhipper of 
the true God and zealous hater of idols, and 
ſubdued before him almoſt all the nations be- 
. Egypt and Ebner often miracu- 

ſly aſſiſting him in his battles with his ene- 
mies; and he confirmed Solomon his ſon in the 
full and quiet poſſeſſion of that great empire, for 
about forty years, and made him the wiſeſt, richeſt, 
moſt magnificent, and every way the greateſt mo- 
narch that ever had been in the world, and by 
far the moſt famous and of greateſt name among 


concerning the name of his God ; particularly the 
temple he built, which was exceeding magnijicent, 
that it might be of "fame and glory throughout all lands, 
1 Chron. xxii. 5. And we are told, that there 
came of all people to hear the wiſdom of Solo- 
mon, from all kings of the earth, 1. Kings, iv. 34: 
and x. 24. And the Scripture informs us, that 
theſe great things were done, that the nations 1 
far countries might. hear of God's great name, and of 


might fear him, as well as bis people Iſrael ; and that 
all the people of the earth might know, that the Lord 
was God, and that there was none elſe, 1 Kings, viii. 
41, 42, 43, 60. But ftill there is no appearance 


to any one Heathen nation. 


Alfter this, before the captivity into Babylon, 
many 


- 
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in their wickedneſs. 93 
many great things were done in the ſight of the 
Gentile nations, very much tending to enlighten, 

affect and perſuade them; as God's deſtroying 

the army of the Ethiopians, of a thouſand thou- 

ſand, before Aſa; Elijah's and Eliſha's miracles, 

eſpecially. Elijah's miraculouſly confounding Ba- 

al's prophets and worſhippers; Eliſha's healing 
Naaman, the king of Syria's prime miniſter, and 

the miraculous victories obtained through Eliſha's 

prayers over the Syrians, Moabites' and Edo- 

mites; the miraculous deſtruction of the vaſt 
united army of the children of Moab, Ammon 

and Edom, ' at Jehoſhaphat's prayer. (2 Chron. 

xx.) Jonah's preaching at Nineveh, together 

with the miracle of his deliverance from the 

whale's belly, which was publiſhed, and well at- 
teſted, as a ſign to confirm his preaching ; but | 
more eſpecially that great work of God, in de- vi 
ſtroying Sennacherib's army by an angel, for his 
contempt of the God of Iſrael, as if he had been IM 
no more than the gods of the Heathen. 4 KT 
When all theſe things proved ineffectual, Go TE 
took a new method with the Heathen world, and 

uſed in ſome reſpects much greater means to con- 

vince and reclaim them, than ever before. In vs 

the firſt place, his people, the Jews, were removed 8 
to Babylon, the head and heart of the Heathen Ws 
world, (Chaldea having. been very much the 

fountain of idolatry) to carry thither the reve- 

lations which God had made of himſelf, contained 

in the ſacred writings, and there to bear their teſ- li 
timony againſt 1dolatry ; as ſome of them, par- 1 
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ticularly Daniel, Shadrach, Meſhach and Abed- v8 
nego did, in a very open manner, before the i 
King and the greateſt men of the empire, with 'F 
ſuch circumſtances as made their teſtimony very - „ 
famous in the world; God confirming it with 7 
great miracles, which were publiſhed through 1 
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the empire, by order of its monarch, as the 
mighty works of the God of Iſrael, ſhewing him 
to be above all gods ; Daniel, that great propher, 
all the wiſe men of Babylon, and one of the chief 
officers of Nebuchadnezzar's court. 

After this God raiſed up Cyrus, to deſtroy Ba. 
bylon, for its obſtinate contempt of the true God, 
and injuriouſneſs towards his people; according 
to the prophecies of Iſaiah, ſpeaking of him by 
name, inſtructing him concerning the nature and 


at the ſame time being exalted to be governor of 


dominion of the true God. (Iſai. xlv.) Which 


rophecies were probably ſhewn to him, whereby 
— was induced to publiſh his teſtimony concern- 
ing the God of Iſrael, as be God. (Ezra, i. 2, g.) 
Daniel about the ſame time being advanced to be 
prime miniſter of ſtate in the new empire erected 


under Darius, and in that place appeared openly 


as a worthipper of the God of Iſrael, and him 
alone ; God confirming his teſtimony for him, 
lf che grandees of his king- 
dom, by preſerving him in the den of lions; 
whereby Darius was induced to publiſh to all 
people, nations and languages, that dwelt in all 
the earth, his teſtimony, that the God of {/ratl 
was the living God, and ſteqfaſt for ever, &c. 
When, after the deſtruction of Babylon, ſome 
of the Jews returned to their own land, multi- 
tudes never returned, but were diſperſed abroad, 
through many parts of the vaſt Perſian empire; 
as appears by the: book of Eſther. And many 
of them, afterwards, as good hiſtories inform, 
were removed into the more weſtern parts of the 


world; and ſo were diſperſed as it were all over 
the Heathen world, having the holy Scriptures 
with them, and ſynagogues every where, for the 


worſhip of the true God. And ſo it continued 
to be, to the days of Chriſt and his apoſtles ; 33 
is | appears 


light which God had given them, was in the pro- 
vidence of God carried abroad into all parts of 
the world; ſo that now they had far greater ad- 
vantages to come to the knowledge of the truth, 
im matters of religion, if they had been diſpoſed 
ta improve their advantages. 
And beſides all theſe things, from about Cy- 
rus's time, learning and philoſophy increaſed, 
and was carried to a very great height. God 
raiſed up a number of men, of prodigious ge- 
nius, to inſtruct others, and improve their reaſon 
and underſtanding in the nature of things: and phi- 
loſophic knowledge having gone on to increaſe 
for ſeveral ages, ſeemed to be got to its height 
before Chriſt came, or about that time. 
And now let it be conſidered what was the ef- 
fect of all theſe things. Inſtead of a reform- 
ation, or any appearance or proſpect of it, the 
Heathen world in general rather grew worſe. As 
Dr. Winder obſerves, The inveterate abſur- 
dities of Pagan idolatry continued without re- 
* medy, and increaſed as arts and learning in- 
« crealed ; and Paganiſm prevailed in all its 
* height of abſurdity, when Pagan nations were 
* poliſhed to the height, and in the moſt polite 
* cities and countries, and thus continued to the 
* latt breath of Pagan power.“ And ſo it was 
with reſpect to wickedneſs in general, as well as 
idolatry ; as appears by what. the apoſtle Paul 
obſerves in Rom, i.—Dr. T. ſpeaking of the 
time when the goſpel-ſcheme as introduced, 
(Key, $257.) ſays, © The moral and religious 
* ſtate of the Heathen was very deplorable, be- 
ing generally ſunk inte great ignorance, groſs 
* idolatry, and abominable vice.“ Abominable 
vices prevailed, not only among the common 
People, but even among their ptyloſophers them- 


ſelves, 


appears by the 4g of abe Apglle. Thus that 
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ſelves, yea, ſome of the chief of them, and of 
eateſt genius, ſo Dr. T. himſelf obſerves, as to 


that deteſfable vice of ſodomy, which they com- 
monly and openly allowed and practiſed. without 


ſhame. See Dr. T's note on Rom. i. 27. 
Having thus conſidered the ſtate of the Heathen 


world, with regard to the effect of means uſed for 
its reformation, during the Jewiſh diſpenſation, 
from the firſt foundation of it in Abraham's time; 


let us now conſider how it was with that people 


themſelves, that were diſtinguiſhed with the pe- 
culiar privileges of that diſpenſation. The means 
uſed with the Heathen nations, were great; but 
they were ſmall, if compared with thoſe uſed 


with the Iſraclites. The advantages by which 


that people were diſtinguiſhed, are repreſented in 
Scripture as vaſtly above all parallel, in paſſages 
which Dr. T. takes notice of. (Ae), 5 39.) And 


he reckons theſe privileges among thoſe which he 


calls antecedent bleſſings, conſiſting in motives to 
virtue and obedience; and ſays (Key, $ 51.) © That 
this was the very end and deſign of the diſpen- 
« ſation of God's extraordinary favours to the 
« Jews, diz. to engage them to duty and obedi- 
© ence; or that it was a ſcheme for promoting vir- 
« tue, is clear beyond diſpute,” from every part of 
< the Old Teſtament.” Nevertheleſs, as has been 
already ſhown, the generality of that people, 


through all the ſucceſſive periods of that diſpen- 


ſation, were men of a wicked character. But it 
will be more abundantly manifeſt, how ſtrong the 


natural bias to iniquity appeared to be among 


that people, by confidering more paticularly how 


things were with them from time to time. 
. © "Notwithſtanding the great things God had 


done in the times of Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob, 
to ſeparate them and their poſterity from the ido- 
latrous world, that they might be a holy people 
T4121 b to 


in tbeir eithedieh.  \ W 


to himſelf; yet in about two hundred years after 
Jacob's death, and in leſs than an hundred and 
fifty yeats aſter the death of Joſeph; and while 
ſome were alive that had ſeen Joſeph; the people 
had in a great meaſure loſt the true religion, and 
were apace conforming to the Heathen world: 
when for: a remedy, and the more effectually to 
alienate them from idols, and engage them to the 
God of their fathers, God appeared to bring them 
out from among the Egyptians, and ſeparate them 
from the Heathen world, and: to reveal himfelt 
in his glory and majeſty, in ſo affecting and aſto- 
niſhing a manner, as tended moſt deeply and du- 
rably to impreſs their minds, that they might ne- 
ver forſake him more. But ſo perverſe were 
they, that they murmured even in the midſt of 
the miracles that God wrought for them in Egypt, 
and murmured at the Red Sea, in a few days after 
God had brought them out with ſuch à mighty 
hand. When he had led them through the ſea, 
bey ſang his praiſe, but ſoon forgat bis works. Before 
they got to Mount Sinai, they openly manifeſted 
their perverſeneſs from time to time; ſo that 
God ſays of them, ' Exod: xvi. 28. Hoto long will 
ye refuſe to keep ny commandments and ny laws ? 
Afterwards they murmured again at Rephedim. 
In about two months after they -came out of 
Egypt, they came to Mount Sinai; where God 
entered into a moſt ſolemn covenant with the 
people, that they ſhould be an holy people unto 
him, with ſuch aſtoniſhing manifeſtations' of His 
power, majeſty and holineſs, as were altogether 
unparalleled : as God puts the people in mind, 
Deut iv. 32—34. For aſk now 'of the days that 
are paſt, which were before thee, ſince the day that 
God created man upon the earth ; and aſt from one 
ſide of heaven unto the other, whether' there hath been 
any ſuch thing as this great thing is, or bath been heard 
like it. Did ever people hear the voice of God ſpeak- 
H ing 
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ing out of the midi of the; fire, as thou baſt beard; and 
lives Or: bath Gad aſſuyed to tale bim a' ation 
From. the midi e, anol ber nation, &c.? And theſe 
great things ere to that end, to impreſs their 
minds with ſuch à conviction and: ſenſe of di. 
vine truth; and their obligations to their duty, 
that chey might never forget them: as ; Loc 
ſays, Exod. xix.- g. £9, | I camei unte thee "mia 


thick claud, that the, people may hear when; I. ſpeak 


with. thee, aud believe thee- en ever. But what was 
the effect of all? Why, it was not more than 
two or three months, before that people, there, 
under that very mountain, returned to their old 
Egyptian idolatry, ang were ſinging and dancing 


before a golden calf, which they had. ſet up to 


worſhip. 1 ter ſuch awful manifeſtations 


as there were of God's diſpleaſure for that, ſin, 


and ſo much done to bring them to repentance, 
and confirm them in obedience, it was but a 

few months before they came to that violenee of 
ſpirit, in open rebellion againſt God, that with 
the utmoſt vehemence they declared their. reſo- 
lution; to follow God no longer, but to, make 
them a captain to return into Egypt. And thus 
they went on in ways of perverſe oppoſition to 
the. Moſt; High, from time to time, repeating 
their open acts f rebellion, in the midſt of con- 
tinyed, aſtoniſhing miracles, till that generation 
was deſſroyed. And though the following gene- 
ration ſeems to have been the beſt; that ever was 
in Iſrael; yet notwithſtanding their good ex- 
ample, and notwithſtanding all the L e of 
Gog power and love to that people, in Joſhuz's 
time, how ſoon did that people degenerate, and 


begin t to forſake God, and join with the Heathen. 


in their idolatries, till God, by . ſevere. mo 
and ſending prophets and judges, extraordinarily 
influenced Arom above, reclaimed them?. 15 
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when hey were brolight to ſome reformation by 
ſuch means, they ſoon fell away again into the 
practice of idolatryij and ſo from time to time, 
from one age to another; and nothing proved ef- 
fectual for any abiding re formation 
Aſter things had gone on thus for ſeveral hun- 
dred years, God uſed new methods with his 
people, in two reſpects; ir, he "raiſed up a 
great prophet, under whom a number of young 
men were trained up in ſchools, that from among. 
them there might be a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
great prophets in Ifrael, of ſuch as God ſhould 
chuſe; which ſeems to have been continued for 
more than five hundred years. Secondly, God. 
raiſed up x! great king, David, one eminent for 
wiſdomy piety, and fortitude to ſubdueè all their 
Heathen neighbours; © who uſed to be ſuch a 
ſnare to them; and to confirm, adorn and perfect 
the inſtitutions of his public worſhip'; and by 
him to make a more fullrevethrioo? the great 
falvation;' and future glorious kingdom of the 
Meſſiah.” And after, him raiſed up his ſon Solo- 
mon, the wiſeſt and greateſt prince that ever 
was on earth, more fully to ſettle and eſtabliſh 
thoſe things which his father David had begun. * 

concerning the public -worſhip of God in Iſrael, | 7 


and to build a glorious temple for the honor of Vi 
Fehovab,\ and the inſtitutions of his worſhip,' and Wi. 
to inſtruct the neighbouring nations in true wiſdom - 38 
and religion. But as to the ſucceſs of theſe new {1 

and: extraordinary means, if we take Dr. T. for i 
our expoſitor of Scripture, ' the nation muſt be _ 
extremely corrupt in David's time: for he ſup- 1 
poſes, he has reſpect to his own times, in thoſe Ry 
words, Pſal. xiv. 2, 3. Ie Lord looked down from 

heaven, o ſee i *there were any that did undenſtand, 

ani fer Gd they are all goke afide ; they are toge- 
ber berome- filthy; there is me that doth good; no, 
I | He nat 
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not one, But whether Dr. T. be in the right in 
this, or not, yet if we conſider what appeared in 
Iſrael, in Abſalom's and Sheba's rebellion, we 
Mall not ſee cauſe to think, that the greater part 
of the nation at that day were men of true wif. 
dom and piety. As to Solomon's time, Dr. I. 
ſuppoſes; as has been already obſerved; that S0. 
lomon ſpeaks of his own times, when he ſays, he 
had found but one in a thouſand that was a tho- 
roughly upright man. However, it appears chat 
all thoſe great means uſed to promote and eſta- 
bliſh virtue and true religion in Samuel's, David's 
and Solomon's times, were ſo far from having 
any general abiding good effect in Iſrael, pe 
Solomon himſelf, with all his wiſdom, and not- 
withſtanding the unparalleled favors of God 
to him, had his mind corrupted, ſo as ly 
to tolerate idolatry in the land, and greatly to 
provoke God againſt him. And as 08 as he 
Was dead, ten tribes of the twelve forſook the 
true worſhip of God, and inſtead of it openly 
eſtabliſhed: « like idolatry, that the people fell 
into at Mount Sinai, when they made the golden 
calf; and continued finally obftinate in this SK 
tacy, notwithſtanding all means that could be 
uſed with them by the prophets which God ſent, 
one after another, to reprove, counſel and warn 
them, for about two hundred and fifty | years; 
eſpecially thoſe two great prophets, Elijah and 
Eliſha. Of all the kings that reigned over them, 
there was not ſo much as one but what was of a 
wicked character. And at laſt it came to that, 
that their caſe ſeemed utterly deſperate: ſo that 
nothing remained to be done with them, but to 
remove them out of God's ſight. Thus the 
Scripture repreſents the matter, 2 Kings xvii. 
And as to the other two tribes; though heir 
KIDS were always of the family of David, and they 
| 11 were 
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were favored in many reſpects, far beyond their 
brethren, yet they were generally exceeding cor- 
rupt: their kings were moſt of them wicked 


men, and their other magiſtrates, and prieſts 


and people, were generally agreed in the cor- 
ruption. Thus the matter is repreſented in the 
Scripture-hiſtory, and the books of the prophets. 
And when they had ſeen how God had caſt off 
the ten tribes, inſtead of taking warning, they 
made ' themſelves vaſtly more vile than ever the 
other had done; as appears by 2 Kings, xvii. 18, 
19. Ezek. xvi. 46, 47. 51. God indeed waited 
longer upon them, for his ſervant David's ſake, 
and for Jeruſalem's ſake, that he had choſen; 
and uſed more extraordinary means with them, 
eſpecially by thoſe great prophets, ' Iſaiah and 
Jeremiah; but to no effect: ſo that at laſt it 
came to this,” as the prophets repreſent the mat- 
ter, that they were like a body univerſally and 
deſperately diſeaſed and corrupted, that would 
admit of no cure, the whole head ſick, and the 
whole heart faint, '&c. A ba 
Things being come to chat paſs, God took 
this method with them: he utterly deſtroyed 
their city and land, and the temple which he had 
among them, made thorough work in purgin 
the land of them; as When a man empties a wiſh 
wipes it, and turns it upſide down ; or when a veſſel 
is caft into a fierce fire, till its filthineſs is {borough 
burnt out; 2 Kings, xxi. 13. Ezek. xxiv. The 
were carried into captivity, and there left 
till that wicked generation was dead, and thoſe 
old rebels were purged out; that afterwards the 
land might be re- ſettled with a more pure gene- 
e e ane; ee 
After the return frorm the captivity, and God 
had built the Jewiſn church again in their own 


land, by a ſeries of wonderful providences; yet 


Hz they 


j 
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elpecially thoſe two great prophets, Elijah and 
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not one, But whether Dr. T. be in the right in 


this, or not, yet if we conſider what appeared in 
Iſrael, in Abſalom's and Sheba's rebellion, we 
Mall not ſee cauſe to think, that the greater part 
of the nation at that day were men of true wif. 
dom and piety. As to Solomon's time, Dr. T. 
ſuppoſes; as has been already obſerved; that So- 
lomon ſpeaks of his own times, when he ſays, he 
had found but one in a thouſand that was a tho- 
roughly upright man. However, it appears that 
all thoſe great means uſed to promote and eſta- 
bliſh virtue and true religion in Samuel's, David's 
and Solomon's times, were ſo far from having 
any general abiding good effect in Iſrael, aha 
Solomon himſelf, "vah all his wiſdom, and not- 
withſtanding the unparalleled favors of God 
to him, had his mind corrupted, ſo as openly 
to tolerate idolatry in the land, and greatly to 
provoke God againſt him. And as 71 as he 
Was dead, ten tribes of the twelve forſook the 
true worſhip, of God, and inſtead of it openly 
eſtabliſhed; *% like idolatry, that the people fell 
into.at Mount Sinai, when they made the golden 
calf; and continued finally obftinate in this apoſ- 
tacy, notwithſtanding all means that could be 
uſed with them by the prophets which God ſent, 
one after another, to reprove, counſel and warn 
them, for about two hundred and fifty years; 


Eliſha. Of all the kings that reigned over them, 
there was not ſo much as one but what was of a 
wicked character. And at laft it came to that, 
that their cafe ſeemed utterly deſperate : ſo that 
nothing remained to be done with them, but to 
remove them out of God's fight. Thus the 
Scripture, repreſents the matter, 2 Kings xvii.- 

And as to the other two tribes ; though their 


un were always of the family of David, and they 
| 1 were 


wal in their wickedneſs. WL 101, | 


were fa vored in many reſpects, far beyond their 
bdrethren, yet they were generally exceeding cor- 
rupt: their kings were moſt of them wicked 
men, and their other magiſtrates, and prieſts 
and people, were generally agreed in the cor- 
ruption. Thus the matter is repreſented in the 
Sctipture-hiſtory,” and the books of the prophets. 
And when they had ſeen how God had caſt off 
the ten tribes, inſtead of taking warning, they 
made themſelves vaſtly more vile than ever the 
other had done; as appears by 2 Kings, xvil. 18, 
19. Ezek. xvi. 46, 47. 51. God indeed waited 
longer upon them, for his ſervant David's ſake, 
and for Jeruſalem's ſake, that he had 'thoſen ; 
and uſed more extraordinary means' with them, 
eſpecially by thoſe great prophets, Iſaiah and 
Jeremiah; but to no effect: ſo that at laſt it 
came to this,” as the prophets repreſent the mat- 
ter, that they were like a body univerſally and 
deſperately diſeaſed and corrupted, that would 
admit of no cure, the whole head ſick, and the 
whole heart faint, '&c. . Ie 
Things being come to that paſs, God took 
this method with them: he utterly deſtroyed 
their city and land, and the remple which he had 
among them, made thorough work in purgin 
the land of them; as When a man empties a wiſh 
wipes it, and turns it upſide down ; or when a veſſel 
ts caft into a fierce fire, till its filthineſs is A 
burnt out, 2 Kings, xxi. 13. Ezek. xxiv. The 


were carried into captivity, and there left 


till that wicked generation was dead, and thoſe 
old rebels were purged out; that afterwards the 
land might be re- ſettled with a more pure gene- 
em e ee eee e 
After the return from the captivity, and God 
had built the Jewiſh church again in their own 
land, by a ſeries of wonderful providences; yet 
Hg | they 
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they corrupted 1 again to. ſo great a 
degree, chat, the tr reſſors ere come to the 
full again in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes; 


as the matter. is repreſented in thei ꝓrephecy of 
Daniel, Dan; viii. 28, And then God made 


them the ſubjects of a diſpenſation; little, it any 
thing leſs terrible, than; that, which had: heen in 
Nebuchadnezzar s days., And aſter God had 
again deliyered them, and reſtored the ſtate of 
religion among them, by the uten 
the Maccabees, they degenerated again,; ſo that 
when, Chriſt came, they were arrived. to that ex- 
treme.degree of corruption, which: js repreſented 
in the acegunts given by the. evangeliſts... bar 
It may be ere ere in, general, that the 
Jews, .though, ſo va ux giſtinguiſhed with, ad- 
vantages, means and mptives to holineſs, yet are 
repreſented as. coming, from time to time, to 
that degree, of ren png Se gane 
were morę wicked. in the ſigh the 
very worſt of the. Heathe "ug ry 1 old, God 


ſware by his life, that the wickedneſs of Sodom 


was fall, eg ec at of che Jews, 
ret xy. 4% 48, Sc. al (g;Fhap.,y. 5 19: 80, 
Chriſt, ſpeaking, gf the his me Kahn. 
ſents them as having, much gieater. Suilt e 


the inhabitants of Tyre Aandesſdan, onen oy 
dom and Gomorrah. 8 
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But we are now come to = _ When the 


grandeſt,; ſcene. was diſplayed, that ever Mas- 


opened an earth. After all other hender da 


Fer. ſo. long and ſo thoroughly tried, and had 


greatly. failed of ſuccels,. both among Jews 


and Gentiles; that wonderful diſpenſation va: 


at Gi, 3 introduced, which was the . 


14 


11 


by: Fews and Gentiles. 104 
af Jeſus Chriſta A new diſpenſation of grace 
« was erected (to uſe Dr. I- r's own words, 
ep. 289, 240) for the more certain aud effec- 
« tual ſanctification of mankind, into the image 
f God; the delivering them from ſin and 
6 qvic kedneſs into which they miglit fall, or were 
«alteady. fallen; to tedeemithem from all ini- 
equity, and bring them to the knowledge and 
gobedience of God.“ In whatever high and 
exalted terms the Scripture ſpeaks: of the means 
and moti ves uchich the Jews enjoyed of old; yet 
their privileges / are repreſented as having no 
glory, in compariſon of the advantages of the 
Goſpel. Dr. T's words, in p. 23g, are worthy” 
to be here repeated. Even the Heathen (ſays 
che) knew God, and might have glorified him as 
God; but under the glorious lightof the Goſ- 
« pel, we have very clear ideas of the divine per 
« fections, and particularly of the love of God 
as our father, and as the God and father of our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. We ſee our 
« duty in the utmoſt extent, and the moſt cogent 
« reaſons to perform it: we have eternity opened 
to us; even an endleſs ſtate: of honor and fe- 
licity, o the! reward of virtuous actions, and the 


< ſpirit: of God promiſed for our direction and 


& aſſiſtance. And all this may and ought to be 
applied to the purifying our minds, and the 
© perfecting: of halineſs. And to theſe: happy 


advantages we are born; for which we are 


bound for ever to praiſe and magnify the rich 
grace of God in the Redeemer. And he elſe- 


where ſays , The Goſpel-conſtitution is a 


* ſcheme | the: maſt. perfect andiceffetual for re- 
* ſtoring true religion, and promoting virtue and 
© happineſs, that ever the world has yet feen”” 


0 oe 


* 


* Key, $139. 
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miracles, and the preachi 


104 The goſpel generally. 
And * admirably: adapted to, enlighten dur mind 
and ſanctiſy our bæarts; And f never! were matives' 
Ja divine' and potvenſul prapeſed, lo deere e zo the 
Practice of all viriiuze:and;goodneſSoo 1g ON Ten? 
And yet even theſe means have been ineffec- 
tual upon . part of them with whom 
they have been uſtd; of the many that have bern 
called, fete have bei rhoſ en. 
As to the Jews; Gold's ancient. people, with 
wham they were uſed in the firſto place, and uſed 
e by Chriſt and his apoſtlis :the»generality 
af them rejected Chriſt and his Vithex. 
treme pertinaciouſneſs of ſpirit: - (They not only 
went on ſtill in that carger:of corruption, which 
had been increaſing from the time qt the Macca- 
bees; but Chriſt's coming, and his doctrine: and 
ng of his followerz, 
and the glorious things that attended the ſame, 
were the occaſion, through their perverſe im- 
provement, of an infinite incrraſe of their wick- 
edneſs. They crucified the Lord of Glory, with 
the utmoſt malice and cruelty, andi perſecuted” 
his followers; they pleaſed not God, and were 
contrary. to all men; ànd went on to grow worſe 
and worſe, till they filled up the meaſure of their 
ſin; and wrath came upon them to the uttermoſt ; 
and they were deſtroyed and caſt out of God's 


ſight, with unfpeakabjy : greater tokens of the 


divine abhorrence and indignation, than in the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar. The bigger part of 
the whole nation were ſlain, and the reſt were 
ſcattered abroad through the earth, in the moſt 


abject and forlorn circumſtandes. And in the 
ſame ſpirit of unbehet and 1 Wund Chriſt 
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 oftenately reſiſted. 105 


and the Goſpel, and in their miſerable diſperſed 


circumſtances, do they remain to this dax. 

And as to the Gentile nations, though there 
was a glorious ſucceſs-of the Goſpel amongſt 
them, in the apoſtles days; yet probably not one 
in ten of thoſe that had the Goſpel, preached to 
them, embraced it. The powers of the world 
were ſet againſt it, and perſecuted it with infati. 
able malignity. And among the profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity, there preſently appeared in many a 
diſpoſition to corruption, and to abuſe the Goſpel 
unto the ſervice of pride and. licentiouſneſs: 
And the apoſtles: in their days foretold a grand 
apoſtacy of the | Chriſtian world, which ſhould 
continue many ages; and obſerved, that there ap- 
peared a diſpoſition to ſuch an apoſtacy, among 
profeſſing Chriſtians, even in that day. 2 Theſſ. 
li. 7. And the greater part of the ages which 
have now elapſed, have been ſpent in the du- 
ration of that grand and general apoſtacy, under 
which the Chriſtian world, as it is called, has been 


transformed into that which has been vaſtly more 


deformed, more diſhonorable and hateful to 
God, and repugnant to true virtue, than the ſtate 
of the Heathen world before: which is agreeable 
to the prophetical deſcriptions given of it by the 
Holy Spirit. 740 8 * 

In theſe latter ages of the Chriſtian church, 
God has raiſed up a number of great and good 
men, to bear teſtimony againſt the corruptions of 
the church of Rome, and by their means intro- 
duced that light into the world, by which, in a 
ſhort time, at leaſt one third part of Europe were 
delivered from the more groſs enormities of anti- 
chriſt: which was attended at firſt with a great 
reformation, as to vital and practical religion. 
But how is the gold ſoon become dim! to what a 
pal are things come in Proteſtant countries at 
fit this 
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this day, and in sur nation in particular! To 

what a prodigious height has a deluge of 'ififide. 

lity, profaneneſs, luxury, debauchery and wick 

x edneſs, of every kind, ariſen b The por ſavage 
| Americans are mete babes and fooþs (if I may ſo 
| ſpeak} as to proficiency in wickedneſs in eompa- 


| rilowof multitudes that the Chriſtian world throſig 
within! Dr. T. himſelf, as was before obſerved; 
tepreſents} that the generalily of Chriſtians hade bern 
the miſt withel; ed, Bios and treucherous, full 
mankind . and ſays (Key, $ $56.) * The wicked- 
3 « neſs-of che. Chriſtian world renders it ſo much 
* like the Heathen, that che good effects'of our 
5 change to Chriſtianity are but little ſeen. ? 
li And with reſpect to the dreadful corruption of 
| the preſent day, it is to be confidered, beſides the 
| advantages'already mentioned, that great advances 
N in leatning and philoſophic knowledge have been 
made in the preſent and paſt century, giving great 
advantage for; a proper and enlarged exerciſe of 
1 our rational powers, and for our ſeeing the bright 
| manifeſtation of God's perfections in his works. 
| And it is to be obſerved} that the means and in- 
ducements*to virtue; which this age enjoys, are 
in addition to moſt of thoſe which were mentioned 
before, as given of old; and among other things, 
in addition to the ſhortening of man's life, to 
ſeventy or eighty years; from near a thouſand. 
And with regard to this, I would obſerve, chat as 
the caſe now is in Chriſtendom, take one with 
another of them that ever come to years of diſ- 
eretion, their life is not more than forty or forty- 
five years; which is but about the twentieth part 
of what it once was: and not ſo much in great 
cities, places where profaneneſs, ſenſuality and 
debauchery,” commonly prevail to the greateſt 
degree. © Ib 911 5d noot D164 vt et wor he 
Dr. T. J Ke, S 1.) truly obſerves; That 1 
ai | 9 NY | OM 


proves corruption of nature. 107 


from the beginning exerciſed wonderful and inf 
nite wiſdom; in the methods he has, from age to 
age, made uſe of to oppoſe vice, cure corrup- 
tion, and promote virtue in the world; and in- 
troduced: feveral ſchemes to that end. It is in- 
deed remarkable, how many ſchemes and me- 
thods were tried of old, both before and after 
the flood; how many were uſed in the times of 
the Old Teſtament, both with | Jews and Hea- 
thens ; and how ineffectual all ' theſe ancient me- 
thods proved, for four thoufand years together, 
till God introduced that grand diſpenſation, for 
the redeeming men from all iniquity, and puri- 
fying them to himſelf, a people zealous of good 
works yu hich the. Scripture repreſents as the ſub- 
ject of the admiration of angels. But even this 
has, now ſo long, proved ſo ineffectual, With 
reſpect to thei generality, that Dr. T. thinks ber? 
is need of à neu diſpenſation, Chriſtians being 10w, as 
he ſays, in a manner reduced to a'/iate of religion, as 
low as that of 'Heatheniſm,' &c. may be ranked among 
the dead, the-preſent light of "the' Gofpel proving inſuf- 
ficient for the full reformation of the Chriſtian world. 
(Note on Rom. i. 27 And yet all theſe things, 
according to him, without any natural bias to the 
contrary ; no ſtream of natural inclination or pro- 
penſity at all, to oppoſe inducements to good- 
neſs; no native oppoſition of heart, to withſtand 
thoſe gracious means, which God has ever uſed 
with mankind; from the beginning of the world 
to this day; any more than there was in the heart 
of Adam, the moment God created him in per- 
ect innocence. fs cn ene 
Surely Dr. I r's icheme is attended with 
ſtrange paradoxes. And that his myſterious te- 
nets may appear in a true light, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, at the ſame time while he ſuppoſes theſe 
means, even the very greateſt and beſt of them, 
2 | to 
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to have, proved ſo ineffectual, that help from them, 
as to any general reformation, is to Ho deſpair 
of; yet he maintains, that all mankind, even the 
Heathen in all parts of the world, yea, every fin. 
gle perſon in it (which muſt include every Indian 
in America, before the Europeans came hither; 
and every inhabitant of the unknown parts of 
Africa, and Terra Auſtralis) has ability, light, 
and means ſufficient, to do their whole duty; 
yea (as many paſſages in his writings, plainly ſup. 
poſe) to perform perfect obedience to God's law, 
without the leaſt degree of vice or iniquity.“ 
But I muſt not omit to obſerve, Dr. F. ſup. 
poſes, that the reaſon; why the Goſpel-diſpenſa. 
tion has been ſo ineffectual, is, that it has been 
greatly miſunderſtood and perverted. In p. 183, 
he ſays. Wrong repreſentations af the ſcheme 
« of. the Goſpel have greatly obſcured the glory |; 
«.of divine grace, and contributed much to the 
«corruption of its profeſſors. Such . doctrines 
« have been almoſt univerially taught and re- 
« ceived, as quite ſubvert it. Miſtaken notions 
te about nature, grace, election and reprobation, | 
« juſtification, regeneration, redemption, calling, 
« adoption, &c. have quite taken away the very 
« ground of the Chriſtian life.)“ 

But how came the G oſpel to beſo univerſally and 
exceedingly miſunderſtood? Is it becauſe it is in 
itſelf ſo very dark and unintelligible, and not 
adapted to the apprehenſion of the human facul- 
ties? If ſo, how is the poſſeſſion of ſuch an ob- 
ſcure and unintelligible thing, ſo unſpeakable and 
glorious an advantage? Or is it becauſe of the 
native blindneſs, corruption and ſuperſtition of 
mankind? But this is giving up the thing in quel- 
tion, and allowing a great depravity of nature.— 


+1. 79 {'+-* See pj! 289» 33%" 300. 348.5 „ 
g And 


And Dr. T. ſpeaks of the Goſpel as far otherwiſe 
than dark and unintelligible; he repreſents it as 
exhibiting the cleareſt and moſt glorious light, to 
deliver the world from darkneſs, and bring them 
into marvellous light. He ſpeaks of the light 
which the. Jews had, under the Moſaic diſpen- 
ſation, as vaſtly exceeding the light of nature, 
which the Heathen enjoyed: and yet he ſuppoſes, 
that even the latter was ſo clear, as to be ſufici- 
ent to lead men to the knowledge of God, and 
their whole duty to him. And he ſpeaks of the 
light of the Goſpel as vaſtly exceeding the light 
of the Old Teſtament. He ſays of the apoltle 
Paul in particular, « Fhat. he wrote with great 
« per{picuity ; that he takes great care to explain 
every part of his ſubject; that he has left no 
part of it unexplained and unguarded ; that 
there never was an author more exact and cau- 
« tious in this.“ -s it not ſtrange therefore, that 
the Chriſtian . world; without any native depra- 
vity to prejudice-and darken their minds, ſhould 
be ſo blind in the midſt of ſuch glaring light, as 
to be all, or the generality, agreed, from age to 
age, fo eſſentially to miſunderſtand that which is 
made ſo very plain? 1B. , 2 

Dr. T. ſays, p. 443.“ It is my opinion, that 
the Chriſtian religion was very early and griev- 
* ouſly corrupted, by dreaming, ignorant, ſuper- 
* ftitious Monks, too conceited to be ſatisfied 
with plain Goſpel; and has long remained in 
*that deplorable ſtate.” But how came the 
whole Chriſt ian world, without any blinding de- 
pravity, to hearken to theſe ignorant fooliſh men, 
rather than unto wiſer and better teachers? Eſpe- 
cally, when the latter had plain Goſpel! on their 
ide, and the doctrines of the other were (as our 


* Pref. to Par. on Rom. | 
author 
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author ſuppoſes)! ſo very contrary not Jo to the 
plain Goſpel, but to men's reaſon and common 

tenſe! Or were all the teachers of the Chriſtian 
church nothing but a parcel of ';gnorant dreamers ? 
If ſo, this is very ſtrange indeed, unleſs mankind 
naturally love /darkne/s, rather than light; ſeeing 
in all parts of the Chriſtian world, there was ſo 
great a multitude of thoſe in the work of the 
miniſtry, who had the Goſpel in their hands, and 
whoſe whole buſineſs it was to ſtudy and teach it; 
and therefore had infinitely greater advantages to 
become truly wiſe, than the Heather) philoſophers. 
But if it did happen ſo, by ſome firange and in- 
conceivable means, that notwithſtanding all theſe 
glorious advantages, all the teachers of the Chriſ- 
tian church through the world, without any native 
evil propenſity, very early became ſilly dreamers, 
and alſo. in their dreaming, generally ſtumbled on 
the ame individual monſtrous opinions, and ſo 
the world might be blinded for a while; yet why 
did not they hearken to that wiſe and great man, 
Pelagius, 0 others like him, when he plainly 
held forth the truth to the Chriſtian world? Eſpe- 
cially ſeeing his inſtructions were ſo agreeable to 
the plain doctrines, and the bright and clear light 
of the Goſpel of Chriſt, and alfo ſo agreeable to 
the plaineſt dictates of the common ſenſe and un- 
derſtanding of all mankind; but the other ſo re- 
pugnant to it, that (according, to our author) if 
they were true, it would prove under/tanding to be 
us undenſtanding, and the word , God to de no rule 
of, truth, nor at all to be relied * and God to be a 
Being worthy of no regard !': \ © © 

And beſides, if the iheffecuiilneſs of the Goſpel 
to reſtrain. ſin and promote virtue; be owing to 
the general prevalence of theſe doctrines, which 
are ſuppoſed to be ſo abſurd and contrary to the 
Gof! pel, here is this further to-be accounted for; 
lie Ul namely, 


1 


namely, Why; ſince there has been ſo great an 

increaſe of light in religious matters (as muſt be 

ſuppoſed on Dr. T-—r's ſcheme) in chis and the 

laſt age, and theſe monſtrous doctrines of original 

ſin, election, reprobation, juſtification, regene- 

ration, &c. have been ſo much exploded, eſpeci- 

ally in our nation, there has been no reformation 

attending this great advancement of light and 

truth: but on the contrary, vice and every thing 
that is oppoſite to practical Chriſtianity, has gone 
on to increaſe, with ſuch a prodigious celerity, as 

to become like an overflowing deluge, threaten- 
ing, unleſs God mercifully interpofes, ſpeedily 
to ſwallow up all that is left of what is virtuous 

and praiſe- Woti... 

Many other things might have been mentioned 
under this head, of the means which mankind have 
had to reſtrain vice, and promote virtue; ſuch as 
—wickedneſs being many ways contrary to men's 
temporal intereſt and comfort in this world, and 
their having continually before their eyes ſo many 
inſtances ot perſons made miſerable by their vices; 
the reſtraints of human. laws, without which men 
cannot live in ſociety ; the judgments of' God 
brought on men for their wickedneſs, with which 
hiſtory abounds, 'and the -providential rewards of 
virtue; and innumerable particular means, that 
God has uſed from age to age; to curb the wick- 
edneſs of mankind, which I have omitted. But 
there would be no end of à particular enumera- 
tion of ſuch things. Enough has been ſaid. 
They that will not be convinced by the inſtances 
which have been mentioned, probably would not 
be convinced, if the world had ſtood a thouſand 
times ſo long, and we had the moſt authentic and 
certain accounts of means having been uſed from 
the beginning, in a thouſand times greater variety; 
and ne diſpenſations had been introduced, after 
others 
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others had been tried in vain, ever ſp often, and 


ſtill to little effect. He that will not be con. 


vinced by a thouſand good witneſſes, it is not like. 
ly: that he would be convinced by a _ thouſand 
thouſand. The proofs that have been extant in 
the world, from trial and fact, of the depravity of 
man's nature, are inexpreſſible, and as it were infi. 
nite, beyond the repreſentation of all compariſon 
and ſimilitude. If there were a piece of ground, 
which abounded with briars and thorns, or ſome 
poiſonous plant, and all mankind had uſed. their 
endeavors, for a thouſand years together, to ſup. 
preſs that evil growth, and to bring that ground 
by manure and cultivation, planting and ſowing, 
to produce better fruit, but all in vain, it would 
ſtill be over- run with the ſame noxious growth; 
it would not be a proof, that ſuch a produce was 
agreeable to the nature of that ſoil, in any wiſe 
to be compared to that which is given in divine 
Providence, that; wickedneſs is a produce agree- 
able to the nature of the field of the world of man- 
kind ; which has had means - uſed; with it, that 


have been ſo various, great and wonderful, con- 


tri ved by the unſearchable and boundleſs wiſdom 
of God; medicines procured with infinite ex- 
pence, exhibited with ſo vaſt an apparatus; ſo 
marvellous a ſucceſſion of diſpenſations, intro- 
duced one after another, diſplaying an incompre- 


henſible length and breadth, depth and height, of 


divine wiſdom, love, and power, and every per- 
fection of the Godhead, to the eternal admira- 
tion of the principalities and powers in heavenly 
places. © tl moat % at gotn 
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10 Sn. IXI 
Several Evaſions of the Arguments for the Depravity 
of Nature, from Trial aud Events, conſidered. 


ſ 


FYASION I. Dr. T., lays, p. 231, 232, 
« Adam's nature, it is allowed, was very far 
from being ſinful; yet he ſinned. And there- 
« fore, the common doctrine. of original ſin, is no 
« more neceſſary to account for the fin that hath 
« been in the world, than it is to account for 
Adam's fin.” Again, p. 328, &c. © It we 
« allow mankind to be as wicked as R. R. has 
« repreſented them to be; and ſuppoſe that there 
e js not one upon carth that is truly righteous, 
e and without fin, and that ſome are very enor- 
% mous ſinners, yet it will not thence follow, that 
that they are naturally corrupt. For, if ſinful 
action infers a nature originally corrupt, then, 
© whereas Adam (according to them that hold the 
« doctrine of original fin) committed the moſt 
« heinous and aggravated ſin, that ever was com- 
emitted in the world; for, according to them, 
he had greater light than any other man in the 
World, to know his duty, and greater power than 
* any other man to fulfil it, and was under greater 
* obligations than any other man to obedience ; 
© he ſinned when he knew he was the repreſenta- 
© tive of millions, and that the happy or miſer- 
able ſtate of all mankind depended on his con- 
duct; which never was, nor can be, the caſe br 
«any other man in the world: — then, I ſay, it will 
© follow, that his nature was originally corrupt, & c. 
4 Thus, their argument from the wickedneſs 
of mankind, to prove a ſinful and corrupt na- 
n ute, 


no inclination to before; but after he has once 
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« ture, muſt inevitably and irrecoverably fall to 
te the ground. Which will appear more abun. 
« dantly, if we take in the caſe of the angels; 
« who in numbers ſinned and kept not their firſt 
« eſtate, though created with a nature ſuperior to 
« Adam's.” Again, p. 421. When it is in- 
« quired, how it comes to paſs that our appetites 
and paſſions are now ſo irregular and ſtrong, as 
« that not one perſon has reſiſted them, ſo as to 
« keep himſelf pure and innocent ? If this be the 
* caſe, if ſuch as make the inquiry will telb the 
« world, how.it came to paſs that Adam's appe- 
« tites and paſſions were fo irregular-and ſtrong, 
c that he did not refiſt them, fo as to Keep him- 
« ſelf pure and innocent, when upon their prin- 
« Ciples he was far more able to have reſiſted 
« them; I alſo will tell them how it comes to 
© paſs, that his poſterity do not reſiſt them. Sin 
« doth not alter its nature, by its being general; 
« and therefore, how far ſoever it ſpreads, it muſt 
« come upon all juſt as it came upon Adam. 
Theſe things are delivered with much aſſurance. 
Bur is there any reafon in ſuch a way of talking ? 
One thing implied in it, and the main thing, if 
any thing at all to the purpoſe, is; that becauſe 
an effect's being general does not alter the nature 
of the effect, therefore nothing more can be ar- 
gued concerning the cauſe, from its happening 
conſtantly, and in the moſt ſteady manner, than 
from its happening but once. But how contrary 
is this to reaſon ? If ſuch a caſe ſhould happen, 
that a perſon, through the deceitful perſuaſions of 
a pretended friend, once takes an unwholefome 
and poiſonous draught, of a liquor which he had 


taken of it, he be obſerved to act as one that has 
an inſatiable, incurable thirſt after more of the 
ſame, in his conſtant practice, and acts often re- 
os | peated, 
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peated, and obſtinately continued in as long as he 
lives, againſt all poſſible arguments and endea- 
vors uſed to diſiuade him from it; and we ſhould 
from hence argue a fixed inclination, and begin to 
| ſuſpect that this is the nature and operation of the 
poiſon, to produce ſuch an inclination, or that 
this ſtrong propenſity is ſome way the conſequence 
of the firſt draught; in ſuch a caſe, could it be 
ſaid with good reaſon, that a fixed propenſity can 
no more be argued from his conſequent conftant 
practice, than from his rt draught ? Or, if we 
ſuppoſe a young man, no otherwiſe than ſoberly 
inclined, and enticed by wicked companions, 
ſhould drink to exceſs, until he had got a habit of 
exceſſive drinking, and ſhould come under the 
power of a greedy appetite after ſtrong drink, ſo 
that drunkenneſs ſhould become a common and 
conſtant practice with him; and ſome obſerver, 
arguing from this his general practice, ſhould ſay, 
It muſt needs be, that this young man has a fixed 
inclination to that ſin; otherwiſe, how ſhould it 
come to paſs that he ſhould make ſuch a trade 
'of it? And another, ridiculing the weakneſs of 
his arguing, ſhould reply, © Do you tell me how it 
*came to paſs, that he was guilty of that ſin the 
* firſt time without a fixed inclination, and I will 
tell you how he is guilty of it ſo generally. with- 
out a fixed inclination. Sin does not alter its 
nature by being general: and therefore, how 
common ſoever it becomes, it muſt come at all 
times by the ſame means that it came at firſt.” 
1 leave it to every one to judge, who would be 
chargeable with weak arguing in ſuch a caſe. 

It is true, as was obſerved before, there is no 
effect without ſome cauſe, occaſion, ground or 
reaſon of that effect, and ſome cauſe anſwerable 
to the effect. But certainly it will not follow 


from thence, that a franſient effect requires a per- 
| 12 mndlie ni 
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manent-cauſe, or a fixed infſuence or propenſity. 
An 'effet's happening once, though. the effect 
a may be great, yea, though it may come to paſs 
on the ſame occaſion in many ſubjects at the fame 
time, will not prove any fixed propenſity, or per- 
manent influence. It is true, it proves an influ- 
ence great and extenſive, anſwerable to the effect 
once exerted, or once effectual; but it proves no. 
thing in the cauſe, ſixed or conſtant. If a parti- 
cular tree, or a great number of trees ſtandi 
together, have blaſted fruit on their branches at 
a particular ſeaſon, yea if the fruit be very much 
blaſted, and entirely fpoiled, it is evident that 
ſomething was the occaſion of ſuch an effect at 
that time; but this alone does not prove the 
nature of the tree to be bad. But if it be obſery- 
ed, that thoſe trees, and all other trees of the 
| kind, wherever planted, and in all ſoils, countries, 
1 climates-and ſeaſons, and however cultivated and 
| managed, ſtil} bear ill fruit, from. year to year, 
| and in all ages, it is a good evidence of the evil 
1 nature of the tree: and if the fruit, at all theſe 
times, and in all theſe caſes, be very bad, it proves 
# the nature of the tree to be very bad. And if we 
| argue in like manner from what appears among 
1 men, it is eaſy to determine, whether the univer- 
[| | lal finfulneſs of mankind, and their all ſinning 
1 immediately, as ſoon as capabte of it, and all fin- 
[| ning continually, and generally being of a wicked 
[| character, at all times, in all ages, and all places, 
[| and underall poſſible circumſtances, againſt means 
| and motives inexpreſſibly manifold and great, and 
| | in the utmoſt conceivable variety, be from a pei- 
I | manent internal great cauſe. - 1201 | 
If the voice of common ſenſe were attended to, 
and heard, there would be no occaſion for labou! 
[| in multiplying arguments, and inſtances, to ſhev, 
f that one act does not prove a fixed inclination ; - 
| | Sf IEA A ls chat 
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that conſtant practice and purſuit does. We ſee 
that it is in fact agreeable. to the reaſon of all 
mankind, to argue fixed principles, tempers and 
prevailing inclinations, from repeated and con- 
tinued actions, though the actions are voluntary, 


and performed of choice; and thus to judge of 


the tempers and inclinations of perſons, ages, 
ſexes, tribes and nations. But is it the manner 
of men to conclude, that whatever they ſee others 
once do, they have a fixed abiding inclination to 
do? — Lea, there may be ſeveral acts ſeen, and 
yet they not taken as good evidence of an eſta- 
bliſned propenſity; nay, though attended with 
that circumſtance, that one act, or thoſe ſeveral 
acts are followed with ſuch conſtant practice, as 
afterwards evidences fixed diſpoſition. As for 
example; there may be ſeveral inſtances of a 
man's drinking ſome iſpirituous liquor, and they 
be no ſign of a fixed inclination to that liquor: 
but theſe acts may be introductory to a ſettled 
habit or propenſity, Which may be made very mas 
nifeſt afterwards by conſtant prattice, - 

From theſe things it is plain, that what is al- 
leged concerning the firſt ſin of Adam, and of 
the angels, without à previous fixed diſpoſition 
to ſin, cannot in the leaſt injure or weaken the ar- 
guments which have been brought to prove a 
fixed propenſity to ſin in mankind: in their pre- 
ſent ſtate. The thing which the permanence of 
the cauſe has been argued from, is the perma- 
nence of the effect. And that the permanent 
cauſe conſiſts in an internal fixed propenſity, 
and not any particular external circumſtances, has 
been argued from the effects being the ſame, 
through a vaſt variety. and change of circum- 
ſtances. Which things do not take place with 
reſpect to the firſt act of ſin that Adam or the 
1 155 n 13 angels 


in each of them, under one ſyſtem gf coincidence 


ſecond, that is, that the fixed cauſe is internal, 


ety of means and motives is one thing that is to be 
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angels were guilty.of; which firſt acts, conſidered 
in themſelves, were no permanent continued ef. 
fects. And though a great number of the angels 
ſinned, and the effect on that account was the 
greater, and more extenſive; yet this extent of the 
effect is a very different thiug from that perma- 
nence, or ſettled continuance of the effect, which 
is ſuppoſed to ſhew a permanent cauſe, or fixed 
influence or propenſity. Neither was there any 
trial of a vaſt variety of circumſtances attending 
a permanent effect, to ſhe the fixed cauſe to be 
internal, conſiſting in a ſettled diſpoſition of na- 
ture, in the inſtances objected. And however 
os the ſin of Adam, or of the angels, was, and 

owever great means, motives and obligations 
they ſinned againſt; whatever may be thence ar. 
gued concerning the tranſient cauſe, occaſion or 
temptation, as being very ſubtil, remarkably 
tending to deceive and ſeduce, or otherwiſe great; 
yet it argues nothing of any ſertled diſpoſition, or 
fixed cauſe at all, either great or ſmall; the effect 
both in the angels, and our firſt parents, being in 
itſelf franſient, and for ought appears, happening 


of influential circumſtances. 

Ihe general continued wickedneſs of mankind, 
againſt ſuch means and motives, proves each of theſe 
things, viz. that the cauſe is fed, and that the 
ſixed cauſe is internal, in man's nature, and alſo 
that it is very powerful. It proves the i, namely, 
that the cauſe is fixed, becauſe the effect is ſo 
abiding, through ſo many changes. It proves the 


becauſe the circumſtances are ſo various: the vari- 


referred to the head of- variety of circumſtances ; 
and they are that kind of circumſtances, which 
above all others proves this; for they are ſuch 

Sar circumſtances 
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circumſtances as cannot poſſibly cauſe the effect, 
being moſt oppoſite to the effect in their tendency. 
And it proves the bird, viz. the greatneſs of the 
internal cauſe, or the powerfulneſs of the pro- 
penſity ; becauſe the means which- have oppoſed 
its influence, have been ſo great, and yet have 
been ſtatedly overcome. ont 

But here I may obſerve by the way, that with 
regard to the motives and obligations which our 
firſt father ſinned againſt, it is not reaſonably al- 
leged, that he ſinned when he knew his ſin would 
have deſtructive conſequences to all his poſterity, 
and might, in proceſs of lime, pave the whole globe 
with ſkulls, &c. Seeing it is ſo evident, by the 
plain account the Scripture gives us of the temp- 
tation which prevailed with our firſt parents to 


commit that ſin, that it was ſo contrived by the 


ſubtilty of the teinpter, as firſt to blind and de- 
ceive them as to that matter, and to make them 
believe that their diſobedience ſhould be followed 
with uo deſtrut7ton or calamity at all to themſelves 
(and therefore not to their poſterity) but on the 
contrary, with à great increaſe and advancement 
of dignity and happineſs.” s. 
 Evaſion'II. Let the wickedneſs of the world be 
ever ſo general and great, there is no neceſſity of 
ſuppoſing any depravity of nature to be the cauſe : 
man's own free-wll'is*cauſe ſufficient. Let man- 
kind be more or leſs corrupt, they make them- 
{elves corrupt, by their own free choice. This 
Dr. T. abundantly inſiſts upon, in many parts of 
his book.“ | | 
But I would aſłk, how it comes to paſs that man- 
kind ſo univerſally agree in this evil exerciſe of 
theit free will? if their wills are in the firſt place 
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as free to good as evil, what is · it ta he « aſcribed to, 
that the world of. mankind conſiſting of ſo many 
mitlions, in ſo many ſucceſſive. generations, with. 
out conſultation, all agree to exerciſt their free. 
dom in favor of evil? if there be no natural ten- 
dency or preponderation in the caſe, then there is 
as good a chance for the will's bein angry 1-4 
to good as evil. If the cauſe is indifferent, w 

not the effect in ſome meaſure indifferent? If. the 
balance be no heavier at one end than the other 
why does it 1 and as lit were infinitely 
preponderate one way? How. comes it to pals, 
that the free-will of mankind has been determined 
to evil, in like manner before the flood, and af. 
ter the flood; under the law, and under the Goſ- 
pel; among both Jews and Gentales, under the 
Old Teſtament and ſince that, among Chriſtians, 
Jews, Mahomcetans; among Papiſts and Pro- 
teſtants; in thoſe nations here civility, polite- 
neſs, arts and learning moſt prevail, and among 
the Negroes and Hottentots in Africa, the Tartars 
in Aſia, and Indians in America, towards both 
the poles, and on every fide; of the globe; in 
greateſt cities, and obſcureſt villages; in palaces, 
and in huts, wigwams and cells under ground? 
Is it enough, to reply, it happens ſo, that men 
every where, and at all times chuſe thus to de- 
termine their own: wills; aud ſo to make them- 
ſelves ſinful, as ſoon as evet they are capable of 
it, and to firi conſtantly as long as they live, and 
univerſally to chuſe never to come up half May to 
their duty? od ww 
As has been often obſerved; a neady effect 
requires a ſteady cauſe; but free-will, without 
any previous propenſity to influence its deter- 
minations, is no permanent cauſe: nothing can 
be conceived of, further from it: for the very no- 
tion of freedom of will conſiſting 1 in ſelf-deter- 
mining 
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mining power, implies contingence: and if the 
will is free in that ſenſe, that it is perfectly free 
from any government of previous inclination, 
its freedom muſt imply the moſt aſolule and per- 
fed contingence: and ſurely nothing can he con- 
| ceived of, more unfixed than that. The notion 
of liberty of will in this ſenſe implies perfect 
freedom from everything that ſhould previouſſy 
fix, bind or determine it; that it may be left to 
be fixed and determined wholly by itſelf: there- 
fore, its determinations muſt be previouſly alto- 
gether unfixed. And can that which is ſo un- 
fixed, ſo contingent, be a cauſe ſufficient to ac- 
count for an effect, in ſuch a manner, and to ſuch 
a degree, permanent, fixed and conſtant?̃ 
When men ſee only one particular perſon go- 
ing on in a certain courſe with great conſtancy, 
againſt all manner of means to diſſuade him, do 
they judge this to be no argument of any fixed 
diſpoſition of mind; becauſe he being free, may 
determine to do ſo, if he will, without any ſuch 
diſpoſition? Or if they ſee a nation or people 
that differ greatly from other nations, in ſuch, 
and ſuch inſtancescof their conſtant conduct, as 
though their tempers and inclinations were very 
diverſe, and any ſhould deny it to be from any 
ſuch cauſe, and ſhould ſay, We cannot judge at 
all of the temper or diſpoſition of any nation or 
people by any thing obſervable in their conſtant 
practice or behavior, becauſe they have all free 
will, and therefore may all chuſe to act ſo, if they 
pleaſe, without any thing in their temper or in- 
clination to bias them: would ſuch an account 
of ſuch effects be ſatisfying to the reaſon of 
mankind ?—But infinitely further would it be 

from ſatisfying a confiderate mind, to account 
lor the conſtant and univerſal ſinfulneſs of man- 
kind, by ſaying, that the will of all manknd is 
tree, and therefore all mankind may, if they pleaſe, 
make 
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make themſel ves wicked: they are free when they 
firſt begin to act as moral agents, and therefore all 
may, if they pleaſe, begin to fin as ſoon as they be- 
gin to act; they are free as long as they continue to 
act in the world; and therefore they may all commit 
ſin continually, if they will: men of all nations 
are free, and therefore all nations may act alike 
in theſe reſpects, if they pleaſe (though ſome do 
not know how other nations do act) - men of 
high and low condition, learned and ignorant, 
are free; and therefore they may agree in acting 
wickedly, if they pleaſe (though they do not 
conſult together) men in all ages are free, and 
therefore men in one age may all agree with men 
in every other age in wickedneſs, if they pleaſe 
(though they do not know how men in other 
ages have acted} &c. &c. Let every one judge 
whether ſuch an account of things can fatisty 
reaſon. is 11 : $242 02:3 Df OI 1 1 4 12Þ 
Evaſion III. It is ſaid by many of the oppoſers 
of the doctrine of original ſin, that the corruption 
of the world of mankind may be owing, not to a 
depraved nature, but to bad example. And I 
think we maſt underſtand Dr. T. as having re- 
ſpect to the powerſul influence of bad inſtruction 
and example, when he ſays, p. 118, The Gen- 
tiles in their Heathen ſtate, When incorporated 
© into the body of the Gentile world, were with- 
© out ſtrength, unable to help or recover them- 
« ſelves.” And in ſeveral other places to the 
like purpoſe. If there was no depravity of na- 
ture; what elſe could there be but bad inſtruction 
and example, to hinder the Heathen world, as-a 
collective body, (for as ſuch Dr. T.' ſpeaks of 
them, as may be-ſeen, p. 117, 118.) from emerg- 
ing out of their corruption, on the rife: of each 
new generation? As to their bad inftruction, 
our author inſiſts upon it, that the Heathen, not- 
withſtanding all their diſadvantages, had _— 
G88 H Clen 
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cient light to know God, and do their whole 
duty to him, as we have obſerved from time to 
time. Therefore it muſt be chiefly bad example, 
that we muſt. ſuppoſe, according to him, ren+ 

dered their caſe helpleſs. _ —» 1 Sit! 
| Now concerning this way of accounting for 
the corruption of the world, by the influence of 
bad example, I - would obſerve the following 
len accounting for the thing by the thing 
itſelf. It is accounting for the corruption of the 
world by the corruption of the world. For, that 
bad examples are general all over the world to be 
followed by others, and have been ſo from the 
beginning, is only an inſtance, or rather a de- 
ſcription of that corruption of the world which 
is to be accounted for. If mankind are naturally 
no more inclined to evil than good, then how 
comes there to be ſo many more bad examples 
than good ones in all ages? And if there are 
not, how come the bad examples that are ſet, 
to be ſo much more followed than the good? If 
the propenſity of man's nature be not to evil, 
how comes the current of general example, every 
where and at all times, to be ſo much to evil? 
And when oppoſition has been made by good 
examples, how comes it to paſs that it has had 
lo little effect to ſtem the ſtream of general 
wicked practice? 158 | 

I think, from the brief account the Scripture 
gives us of the behavior of the firſt parents-of 
mankind, the expreſſions of their faith and hope 
in God's mercy revealed to them, we have reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that before ever they had any chil- 
dren, they repented and were pardoned, and 
became truly pious. So that God planted the 
world at firſt with a noble vine; and at the begin- 
ning of the generation of mankind, he ſet the 
ſtream 
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of their parents, than of any others; eſpecially 


dren had no other examples to follow, but thoſe 
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to enforce his exa 


Noah their venerable father, might have fol- 


would have ſet out their particular colonies with 


n was like ſoon to x eh from among 
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ſtream of a the' right wa}. And we ſee; 
that children are more apt to follow the example 


in early youth, thbir forming time, when thoſe 
habits are generally contracted, which abide by 
them all their days. And beſides, Adam's chil. 


of their parents. How therefore: came the 
ſtream ſo ſoon to turn, and to proceed the con- 
trary way, with o violent a current? Then, 
when mankind became ſo univerſally and deſpe. 
_— corrupt, as not to be fit to live on carth 

„ longer, and the u orld was every where full 
of — examples; God deſtroyed them all at 
once; but only righteous Noah and his family, 
to remove thoſe bad examples; and that the 
world of mankind might be planted again with 
good example, and: the ſtream again turned the 
right way: how therefore came it to paſs, chat 
Noah's poſterity did not follow his good example, 
eſpecially when they had ſuch extraordinary things 
imple, but ſo generally, even 
in his life=time, became ſo exceeding corrupt! 
One would think, the firſt: generations at leaſt, 
while all lived together as one family, under 


lowed his good example: and if they had done 
fo then, when the earth came to be divided in 
Peleg's time, the heads of the ſeveral” families 


good examples, and the ſtream would have been 
turned the right way in all the various : divitions, 
colonies and nations of the world. But we fee 
verily the fact was, that in about fifty years after 
Noat, s death the world in general was over-run 
with dreadful corruption; ſo that all virtue and 


' mankind, 
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mankind, unleſs: ſomething extraordinary ſhould 
be done to prevent it. 
Then, for a remedy, God ſeparated Abratiam 
and his family from all the reſt of the world, 

that they might be delivered from the influence 
of bad example, that in his poſterity he might 
have a holy ſeed.” Thus God again planted a 
noble dine; Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob being emi- 
nently pious. But how ſoon did their poſterity 
degenerate, till true religion was like to be ſwal- 
lowed up? We. ſee how deſperately. and almoſt 
univerſally corrupt they were, when God brought 
them out of Egypt, and led them in the wilderneſs. 

Then God was pleaſed, before he planted his 
people in Canaan, to deſtroy that perverſe gene- 


them there a noble vine, wholly a right ſeed, and 
ſet them out with good example, in the land 
where they were to have their ſettled abode. 
Jer. ii. 21. It is evident, that the generation 
which came with Joſhua into - Canaan, was an 
excellent generation, by innumerable things ſaid 
of them“. But how ſoon did that people, ne- 
vertheleſs, become the degenerate plant v a firange 
vane EE in bus 

And when the nation had a long time proved 
themſelves deſperately and incurably corrupt, 
God deſtroyed them, and ſent them into capti- 
vity, till the old rebels were dead and purged 
out, to deliver their children from their evil 
example and when the following generations 
were purified as in a furnace, God planted them 
again in the land of Iſrael, a noble dine, and ſet 


See 173 70 ii. 2, 3. Pſal. Ixviii. 14. Joſh. xXxii. 2. and 
xxiti. 8. Deut. iv. 3, 4. Hoſ. xi. 1. and ix, 10. Judg. ii. 
1» 17, 22. and many other places. 
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ration in the wilderneſs, that he might plant 
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them out with example; which yet was as 
followed by their poſterity. 3) 15 
When again the corruption was become in- 
veterate and deſperate, the Chriſtian church wag 
planted by a glorious out- pouring of the ſpirit 
of God, cauſing true virtue and piety. to be ex. 
emplified in the-firſt age of the church of Chriſt, 
far beyond whatever had -been on earth before; 
and the Chriſtian church was planted a noble vine. 
But that primitive good example has not pre- 
vailed, to cauſe virtue to be generally and Kd. 
faſtly maintained in the Chriſtian world : to how 
great a degree it has been otherwiſe, has already 
been obſerved. 
After many ages of general and dreadful apol.. 
tacy, God was pleaſed to erect the Proteſtant 
church, as ſeparated from the more corrupt part 
of Chriſtendom; and true piety flouriſhed very 
much in it at firſt, God planted it a noble vine: 
but notwithſtanding the good examples of the 
firſt reformers, what a melancholy paſs is the 
Proteſtant world come to at this day? | 
When England grew very corrupt, God 
brought over a number of pious perſons, and 
2 them in New England, and this land was 
planted with a nable vine. But how is the gold 
become dim! How greatly have we forſaken 
the pious examples of our fathers! | 
So prone have mankind always proved them- 
ſelves to degeneracy, and bent to backſliding! 
Which ſhews plainly their natural propenſity ; 
and that when good had revived, and been pro- 
moted among men, it has been by ſome divine 
interpoſition, to oppoſe the natural current; the 
fruit of ſome extraordinary means, the efficacy 
of which has ſoon been overcome by-conſtant 
natural bias, and the effect of good example pre- 


ently loſt, and evil has regained and ma 
the 
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the dominion: like an heavy body, which may 
by ſome great power be cauſed to aſcend, againſt 
its nature, a little while, but ſoon goes back 
again towards the center, to which it naturally 
and conſtantly tends. | | 

So that evil example will in no. wiſe account 
for the corruption of mankind, without ſuppoſing 
a natural proneneſs to fin. The tendency of 
example alone will not account for general wicked 
practice, as conſequent on good example. And 
if the influence of bad example is a reaſon of ſome 
of the wickedneſs that is in the world, that alone 
will not account for men's becoming worſe than 
the example ſet, and degenerating more and 
more, and growing worſe and worſe, which has 
been the manner of mankind. 

2. There has been given to the world an ex- 
ample of virtue, which, were it not for a dreadful 
depravity of nature, 'would have influence on 
them that live under the Goſpel, far beyond all 
2 ; and that is the example of Jeſus 

riſt. | 

God, who knew the human nature, and how 
apt men are to be influenced by example, has 
made anſwerable proviſion. His infinite wiſdom 
has contrived that we ſhould have ſet before us 
the moſt amiable and perfect example, in ſuch 
circumſtances as ſhould have the greateſt. ten- 
dency to influence all the principles of man's 
nature, but his corruption. Men are apt to be 
moved by the. example of others lite themfelves, 
or in their own nature: therefore this example, 
Was given in our nature. Men are ready to fol- 
low the examples of the great and honorable: 
and this example, though it was of one in our 
nature, yet it was of one infinitely higher and 
more honorable than kings or angels. A people 
ac apt to follow the example of their Nine! 
a 4 is 
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are peculiarly apt to follow the example of ſud 


this is the example of that glorious perſon, h 
ſtands in a peculiar relation to Chriſtians, as their 
lord and king, the ſupreme head of the church) 
and not only fo, but the king of kings, ſupreme 
head of the univerſe, and head over all thingy 
to the church. Children are apt to follow the 
example of their parents: this is the gxample of 
the author of our being, and one who is in a pe. 
culiar and extraordinary manner our father, a 
he is the author of our holy and happy being; 
beſides his being the creator of the world, and 
everlaſting father of the univerſe. - Men are ven 
apt to follow the example of. their friends: the 
example of Chriſt is of one that is infinitely ou 
greateſt friend, ſtanding in the moſt endearing 
relations of our brother, redeemer, ſpiritual head 
and huſband: whoſe grace and love expreſſed to 
us, tranſcends all other love and friendſhip, al 
much as heaven is higher than the earth. And 
the virtues and acts of his example were exhibited 
to us in the moſt endearing and engaging ci. 
cumſtances that can poſſibly be conceived of: h 
obedience and ſubmiſſion to God, his humility 
meekneſs, patience, charity, ſelf-denial, &c. be- 
ing exerciſed and expreſſed in a work of infinitt 
grace, love, condeſcenſion and beneficence: tt 
us; and had all their higheſt expreſſion in hu 
laying down his life for us, and meekly, patient! 
and cheerfully undergoing ſuch extreme and un 
utterable ſuffering, for our eternal ſalvation. Me 


as they have great benefits from: but it is ul 
terly impoſſible to conceive of greater beneli 
that we could have by the virtues of any peridl 
than we have by the virtuous acts of Chril 
who depend upon being thereby ſaved tro 
eternal deſtruction, and brought to inconceivan 
immortal glory at God's right hand. Surely 
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t were not for an extreme corruption of the 
heart of men, ſuch an example would have that 
ſtrong influence on the heart, that would as it 
were ſwallow up the power of all the evil and 
hateful examples of a pops of vipers. 

3. The influence of bad example, without cor- 


univerſally committing: ſin as ſoon as capable of 


as it; which, I think, is a fact that has been made 
i Wc vident by the Scripture, It will not account for 
nl his, in the children of eminently pious parents; 
8 the firſt examples, that are ſet in their view, being 
he 


ery good; Which, as has been obſerved, was 
ſpecially the caſe of many children in Chriſtian 
families in the apoſtles days, when the apoſtle 
ohn ſuppoſes that every individual perſon had 
in to repent of, and confeſs to Gd. 


* 
= 


4. What Dr. T. ſuppoſes to have been fact with 
\nd Welpect to great part of mankind, cannot confiſt- 
08S ntly be accounted for from the influence of bad 
ci. 


xample, v/z. the ſtate of the Heathen world, 
W'nich he ſuppoſes, conſidered as a collective 
ody, was helpleſs, dead in fin, and unable to 
cover itſelf; Not evil example alone, no, nor 
united with evil inſtruction, can be ſuppoſed 
ſufficient reaſon why every new generation that 
role among them, ſhould not be able to emerge 
om the idolatry and wickedneſs of their anceſ- 
rs, in any conſiſtence with his ſcheme. The 
W <xammple of anceſtors could have no power to 


10S lige them to fin, any other way than as a ſtrong 
$ 4 ptation. But Dr. T. himſelf ſays, p. 348, 
\el 


To ſuppoſe men's temptations to be ſuperior to 


erugbeir powers, will impeach the goodneſs and 


uſtice of God, who appoints every man's trial.“ 
aas to bad inſtructions, as was obſerved be- 
, he ſuppoſes that they all, yea every indivi- 
al perſon, had light ſufficient-to know God, od 
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ruption of nature, will not account for children's 
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do their whole duty. And if each one could do 
this for himſelf, then ſurely they might be agreed 
in it through the power of free-will, as well as 
the whole world be agreed in corruption by the 
ſame power. 

_ Evaſion IV. Some modern oppolers of the 
doctrine of original fin do thus account for the 


courſe of nature our ſenſes grow up firſt, and the 
animal paſſions get the ſtart of reaſon. So Dr. 
Turnbull fays,* * Senſitive objects firſt affect us, 
* and in as much as reaſon is a principle, which, 
in the nature of things, muſt be advanced to 
« ſtrength and vigor, by gradual cultivation, and 
** theſe objects are continually aſſailing and ſoli- 
* citing us; ſo that, unleſs a very happy education 
« prevents, our ſenfitive appetites muſt have be- 
« come very ſtrong, before reaſon can have force 
«< enough to call them to an account, and aſſume 
authority over them.” From hence Dr. Turn- 
bull ſuppoſes it comes to paſs, f That though 
« ſome few may, through the influence of virtu- 
c ous example, be ſaid to be ſanctiſied from the 
« womb, ſo liberal, ſo generous, fo virtuous, ſo 
« truly noble is their caſt of mind; yet, general} 
« ſpeaking, the whole world lieth in ſuch wicked- 
« neſs, that, with reſpect to the far greater pan 
* of mankind, the ſtudy of virtue is beginning to 
« reform, and is a ſevere ſtruggle againſt bad 
« habits, early contracted, and deeply rooted; 
© it is therefore putting off an old inveterate cor- 
« rupt nature, and putting on a new form and 
« temper; it is moulding ourſelves anew ; it 1s a 
„being born again, and becoming as children. 
And how few are there in the world, who 


* See Mor. Phil. p. 279; and Chri/. Phil. p. 274. 
+ Cbriſ. Phil. p. 282, 28 9. * 


« eſcape 
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t eſcape its pollutions, ſo as not to be early in that 
« claſs, or to be among the righteous that need 
t no repentance ?” 1 Ie 
Dr. Taylor, though he is not ſo explicit, ſeems 
to hint at the ſame thing, p. 192. It is by flow 
« degrees (ſays he) that children come to the uſe 
« of underſtanding ; the animal paſſions being 
for ſome years the governing part of their con- 
« ſtitution. And therefore, though they may be 
« froward, and apt to diſpleaſe us, yet how far 
* this is fin in them, we are not capable of judg- 
« ing. But it may ſuffice to ſay, that it is the will 
tc of God that children ſhould have appetites and 
e paſſions to regulate and reſtrain, that he hath 
given parents inſtructions and commands to 
% diſcipline and inform their minds, that if 

« rents firſt learned true wiſdom for themſelves, 
« and then endeavored to bring up their children 
« in the way of virtue, there would be leſs wick- 
« edneſs in the world.” 

Concerning theſe things I would obſerve, that 
ſuch a ſcheme is attended with the very ſame diffi- 
culties, which they that advance it would avoid 
by it ; liable to the ſame objections, which they 
make againſt God's ordering it ſo that men ſhould 
be brought into being with a prevailing propen- 
fity to fin. For this ſcheme ſuppoſes, the Author 
of Nature has ſo ordered things, that men ſhould 


firſt have exiſtence in a ſtate and capacity of moral 
agency, under a prevailing propenſity to fin. For 
that ſtrength, which ſenſitive appetites and animal 
paſſions come to by their habitual exerciſe, before 
perſons come to the exerciſe of their rational pow- 
ers, amounts to a ſtrong propenſity to fin, when 
they firſt come to the exerciſe of thoſe rational 


as 2 reaſon why the ſcale is turned for fin among 
K 2 fnankind, 


come into being as moral agents, that is, ſhould. 


powers, by the ſuppoſition : becauſe this is given 


| 
| 
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mankind, / and why, generally ſpeaking, ibe vu 
world lies in wickedneſs, and the ſtudy of virtue is a 


ſevere ſirugele againſt bad habits, early contracted, and 


deeply woted. Theſe deeply rooted habits muſt 
imply a tendency to ſin; otherwife they could not 
zccount for that which they are brought to account 
for, namely, prevailing wickedneſs in the world: 
for that caufe cannot account for an effect, which 
is ſuppoſed to have no fendency to that effect. 
And this tendency which is fuppoſed, is altogether 
equivalent to a natural” tendency : it is as neceſſary 
to the ſubject. For it is ſuppoſed to be brought 
on the perſon who 1s the fubject of it, when he 
has no power to withſtand or oppoſe it : the habit, 
as Dr. Turnbull ſays, becoming very ſtrong, 


before reaſon can have force enough to call the 


paſſions to account, or aſſume authority over 
them. And it is ſuppoſed, that this neceſſity, 
by which men become ſubject to this propenſity 
to fin, is from the ordering and diſpoſal of the 
Author of Nature; and therefore muſt be as much 
from his hand, and as much without the hand 
of the perſon himſelf, as if he were firſt brought 
into being with ſuch a propenſity. Moreover, 
It is ſuppoſed that the effect, which the tendency 
is 1%, is truly wickedneſs. For it is alleged as 
a cauſe or reaſon why the whole world lies in 
wickedneſs, and why all but a very few are firſt 
in the claſs of the wicked, and not among the 
righteous that need no repentance. If they need 
repentance, what they are guilty of is truly and 
properly wickedneſs, or moral evil; for certainly 
men need no repentance for that which is no fin 


or blameable evil. If it be ſo, that as a confe- 
quence of this propenſity, the world lies in wiek- 


edneſs, and the far greater part are of a wicked 
character, without doubt, the far greater part go 
to cternal perdition: for death does not rer 

— — an 


— 


getring the ſtart of reaſon. 133 
and chuſe, only for men of a righteous: charac- 
ter. And certainly that is an evil corrupt ſtate 
of things, which naturally tends to, and iſſues 
in that conſequence, that as it were the whole 
world lies and lives in wickedneſs, and dies in 
wickedneſs, and periſhes eternally. And this 
by the ſuppoſition 1s a ſtate of things wholly of 
the ordering of the Author of Nature, before man- 
kind are capable of having any hand in the at- 
fair. And is this any relief to the difficulties, 
which theſe writers object againſt the doctrine 
of natural depravity ? | 
And I1 might here alſo obſerve, that this way 
of accounting for the wickedneſs of the world, 
amounts to juſt the ſame thing with that ſolu- 
tion of man's depravity, which was mentioned 
before, that Dr. T. cries out of as too groſs to 
be admitted (p. 188, 189.) viz. God's creating 
the ſoul pure, and putting it into ſuch a body, 
as naturally tends to pollute it. For this ſcheme 
ſuppoſes, that God creates the foul pure, and 
puts it into a body, and into ſuch a ſtate in that 
body, that the natural conſequence is a ſtrong 
propenſity to fin, as ſoon as the ſoul is capable of 
inning. | | | 
Dr. Turnbull ſeems to ſuppoſe, that the matter 
could not have been ordered otherwiſe, conſiſtent 
with the nature of things, than that animal paſ- 
ſions ſhould be ſo aforehand with reaſon, as 
that the conſequence ſhould be that which has 
been mentioned; becauſe reaſon is a faculty of 
ſuch a nature, that it can have ſtrength and vi- 
gor no otherwiſe than by exerciſe and culture *. 
But can there be any force in this? Is there 
any thing in nature to make it impoſſible, but 
that the ſuperior principles of man's nature 


. Mor. Phil. p. 311, | 
K 3 | ſhould 
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by vaſtly ſwifter degrees than they do? If we 


that the conſequence ſhould be no propenſity to 


man Chriſt Jeſus; though the faculties of the 


« cipline our minds, to ſeaſon our virtue, and to 


134 Of that evaſion, that 


ſhould be ſo proportioned to the inferior; as to 
prevent ſuch a dreadful conſequence as the moral 
and natural ruin and eternal perdition of the far 
greater part of mankind? Could not thoſe ſu. 
perior principles be in vaſtly greater ſtrength 
at firſt, and yet be capable of endleſs improve. 
ment? And what ſhould hinder its being ſo 
ordered by the Creator, that they ſhould improve 


are Chriſtians, we muſt be forced to allow it to 
be poſſible in the nature of things, that the prin. 
ciples of human nature ſhould be ſo balanced, 


fin, in the firſt beginning of a capacity of moral 
agency; becauſe we muſt own, that it was ſo in 
fact in Adam, when firſt created, and alfo in the 


latter were ſuch as grew by culture and improve. 
ment, ſo that he increaſed in wiſdom, as he grey 
in ſtature. 
Eveſion V. Seeing men in this world are ina 
ſtate of trial, it 1s fit that their virtue ſhould 
meet with trials, and conſequently that it ſhould 
have oppoſition and temptation to overcome: not 
only from without, but from within, in the ani- 
mal paſſions and appetites we have to ſtruggle 
with, that by the conflict and victory our virtue 
may be refined and eſtabliſhed, Agreeable to 
this Dr. T. (p. 233.) ſays, „Without a right 
« uſe and application of our powers, were they 
« naturally ever ſo perfect, we could not be judg- 
« ed fit to enter into the kingdom of God. —This 
« gives a good reaſon why we are now in a ſtate 
« of trial and temptation, viz. to prove and dil- 


« fit us for the kingdom of God; for which, 
« the judgment of infinite wiſdom, we can- 
* not be qualified, but by overcoming out 
FOES ty « preſent 


virtur muſt be tried. 135 
« preſent temptations.” And in p. 354, he 
ſays, “ We are upon trial, and it is the will of 
« our father that our conſtitutions ſhould be at- 
* tended with various paſſions and appetites, as 
« well as our. outward condition with various 
« temptations.” He ſays the like in ſeveral 
other places. To the ſame purpoſe very often 
Dr. Turnbull: particularly Chri/. Pbil. p. 310. 
What merit "(ſays he) except from combat? 
« What virtue without the encounter of ſuch 


enemies, ſuch temptations as ariſe both from 


« within, and from abroad? To be virtuous, 
js to prefer the pleaſures of virtue, to thoſe 
« which come into competition with it, and 
vice holds forth to tempt us; and to dare to 
* adhere to truth and goodneſs, whatever pains 
*and hardſhips it may coſt. There muſt there- 
« fore, in order to the formation and trial, in 


order to the very being of virtue, be pleaſures 


of a certain kind to make temptations to 
* vice. "01 | 

In reply to theſe things I would ſay, either 
the ſtate 'of temptation which is ſuppoſed to be 
ordered for men's trial, amounts on the whole to 
a prevailing tendency to that ſtate of general 
wickedneſs and ruin, which has -been proved 
to take place, or it does not. If it does not 
amount to a tendency to ſuch an effect, then 
how does it account for it? When it is inquired, 
by what cauſe ſuch an effect ſhould come to 
paſs, is it not abſurd to allege a cauſe, which 
is owned at the ſame time to have no tendency 
to ſuch an effect? Which is as much as to con- 
feſs, that it will not account for it. I think, 
it has been demonſtrated that this effect muſt be 
owing to ſome prevailing tendency. If the 
other part of the dilemma be taken, and it be 


ſaid, that this ſtate of things does imply a pre- 
K 4 * ,  valling 
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vailing tendency. to that effect which has been 
proved, viz. that all mankind, without the ex. 
ception of ſo much as one, ſin againſt God, to 


their own deſerved and juſt eternal ruin; and 


not only ſo, but ſin thus immediately, as ſoon 
as capable of it, and fin continually, and have 
more ſin than virtue, and have guilt, that infi. 
nitely outweighs the value of all the goodneſ; 
any ever have, and that the generality of the 


world in all ages are extremely ſtupid and- fool. 


iſh, and of a wicked character, and actually periſh 
for ever: I ſay, if the ſtate of temptation implies 


a natural tendency to ſuch an effect as this, it is 


a very evil, corrupt and dreadful ſtate of things, 


as has been already largely ſhewn. 


\ Beſides, ſuch a 1 has a tendency to defeat 
1ts own ſuppoſed end, which is to refine, ripen 
and perfect virtue in mankind, and ſo to fit men 
for the greater eternal happineſs and glory: 
whereas the effect it tends to is the reverſe of 
this, vzz. general, cternal infamy and ruin, in 


all generations. It is ſuppoſed, that men's vir- 


tue muſt have paſſions and appetites to ſtruggle 
with, in order to have the glory and reward of 


victory: but the conſequence is, ar prevailing, 


continual and generally effectual tendency, not 
to men's victory oder evil appetites and paſſions, 
and the glorious reward of that victory, hut to 
the victory of evil appetites and luſts over nen, 
and utterly and eternally deſtroying them. If 
a trial of virtue be requiſite, yet the queſtion 15, 
Whence comes ſo general a failing in the trial, 
if there be no depravity of nature? If conflict 


and war be neceſſary, yet ſurely there is no ne- 
ceſſity that there ſhould he more cowards than 


good ſoldiers; unleſs it be neceſſary that men 
ſhould be overcome and deſtroyed : | eſpecially 


it is not necellary, that the whole world as it 
were 


Argument from univerſal mortality. 197 


were ſhould lie in wickedneſs; and fo lie and die 
in poward ie? e 

might alſo- here obſerve, that Dr. Turnbull 
is not very conſiſtent in ſuppoſing, that combat 
with temptation is requiſite to the very being of 
virtue. For I think it clearly follows from his 
own notion of virtue, that virtue muſt have a 
being prior to any virtuous or praiſe-worthy 
combat with temptation. For by his principles, 
all virtue lies in good affection, and no actions 
can be virtuous, but what proceed from good 
affection “. Therefore, ſurely the combat itſelf 
can have no virtue in it, unleſs it proceeds from 
virtuous affection: and therefore virtue muſt 
have. an exiſtence before.the combat, and be the 
cauſe of 1t. 


Univerſal Mortality proves Original Sin ; particu- 
larly the Death of Infants, with. its various Cir- 
cumflances, 


1 univerſal reign of death, over perſons 
of all ages indiſcriminately, with the awful 
circumſtances and attendants of death, proves 
that men come ſinful into the world. | 

It is needleſs here particularly to inquire, whe. 
ther God has not a ſovereign right to fet bounds 
to the lives of his own creatures, be they finful 
or not; and as he gives lite, ſo to take it away 
when he pleaſes? Or how far God has a right to 
bring extreme ſuffering and calamity on an inno- 
cent moral agent ? For death, with the pains and 


* Chrif, Phil, p- 113, 114, 115. 
agonies 


138 Azffiction and "death 
agonies with which it is uſually brought on, it 
not merely a limiting of exiſtence, but is a moſt 
terrible calamity; and to ſuch a creature as man, 
capable of conceiving of immortality, and made 
with ſo carneſt a defire after it, and capable of 
foreſight and of reflection on approaching death, 
and that has ſuch an extreme dread of it, is a 
calamity above all others terrible; -to ſuch as are 
able to reflect upon it. I ſay, it is needleſs ela- 
borately to conſider, whether God may not, con- 
ſiſtent with his perfections, by abſolute ſove- 
reignty, bring ſo great a calamity on mankind 
when perfectly innocent. It is ſufficient, if we 
have good evidence from Scripture, that it is not 
agreeable to God's manner of dealing with man- 
kind, ſo to do. 10e 
It is manifeſt, that mankind were not origi- 
nally ſubjected to this calamity : God brought it 
on them afterwards, on occaſion of man's fin, at 
a time of the manifeſtation of God's great dil- 
pleaſure for ſin, and by a denunciation and ſen- 
rence pronounced by him, as acting the part of 
a judge; as Dr. T. often confeſſes. © Sin entered 
into the world, and death by ſin, as the apoſtle 
ſays. Which certainly leads us to ſuppoſe, that 
this affair was ordered of God; not merely by the 
ſovereignty of a creator, but by the righteouſneſs 
of a judge. And the Scripture every where ſpeaks 
of all great afflictions and calamities, which God 
in his providence brings on mankind, as teſti- 
monies of his diſpleaſure for ſin, in the ſubjedt 
of thoſe calamities ; excepting thoſe ſufferings 
which are to atone for the fins of others. He 
ever taught his people to look on ſuch calamities 
as his od, the rod of bis anger, his frowns, the bid- 
ings of bis face in diſpleaſure. Hence ſuch cala- 
mities are in Scripture ſo. often called by the 
name of judgment, being what God brings ” 
me 
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men as a judge, executing a righteous ſentence for 
tranſgreſſion: yea, they are often called by the 
name of wrath, eſpecially calamities conſiſting or 
iſſuing in death“. And hence alfo 1s that which 
Dr. T. would have us take ſo much notice of, 
that ſometimes in the Scripture, calamity and 
ſuffering is called by ſuch names as fin, iniquity, 
teing guilty, &c. which is evidently by a meto- 
nymy of the cauſe for the effect. It is not likely, 
that in the language in uſe of old among God's 
people, calamity or ſuffering would have been 
called even by the names of ſin and guilt, if it 
had been ſo far from having any connection with 
ſin, that even death itſelf, which is always ſpoken 
of as the moſt terrible of calamities, is not ſo 
much as any fign of the ſinfulneſs of the ſubject, 
or any teſtimony of God's diſpleaſure for any 
guilt of his, as Dr. T. ſuppoſes; 

Death is ſpoken of in Scripture as the chief of 
calamities, the moſt extreme and terrible of all 
thoſe natural evils, which come on mankind in 
this world. Deadly deſtruction is ſpoken of as the 
moſt terrible deſtruction. 1 Sam. v. 11. Deadly 
/orrow, as the moſt extreme ſorrow. Ifai. xvii. 11. 
Matt. xxvi. 38. and deadly enemies, as the moſt 
bitter and terrible enemies. Pſal. xvii. 9. The 
extremity of Chriſt's ſufterings is repreſented by 
his ſuffering anto dealb. Philip. ii. 8. and other 
places. Hence the greateſt teſtimonies of God's 
anger for the ſins of men in this world, have been 
by inflicting death: as on the ſinners of the old 
world, on the inhabitants of Sodom and Go. 
morrah, on Onan, Pharaoh, and the Egyptians, 
Nadab and Abihu, Korah and his company, and 


See Levit. x. 6. Num. i. 53. and xviii. 5. Joſh. ix. 1 
2 Chron. xx1V. 18. and xix. 2, 10. and xxViii. 13. and xxxii. 
25. Ezra vii, 23. Neh. xili. 18. Zech. vii. 12, and many 
other places. l 
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the reft of the rebels in the wilderneſs, on the 
wicked inhabitants of Canaan, on Hophni ang 


Phinehas, Ananias and Sapphira, the unbelieving 
Jews, upon whom wrath came to the uttermoſt 
in the time of the laſt deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
This calamity js often ſpoken of as in a peculiar 
manner the fruit of the guilt of fin, Exod. xxviii, 
43. That they bear not iniquity and die. Levit. 
xxii. 9. Leſt they bear ſin for it and die. So Num, 
xviii. 22. compared with Levit. x. 1, 2. The 
very light of nature, or tradition from ancient 
revelation, led the Heathen to conceive of death 
as in a peculiar manner an evidence of divine 
vengeance. Thus we have an account, Acts 
xxviii. 4. That when the Barbarians ſaw the ve. 
womous beaſt hang. on Paul's hand, they ſaid among 
themſelves, No doubt this man is a murderer, whon 
though he hath eſcaped the ſeas, yet vengeance ſuf. 
fereth nat to live. * Soto: H 
Calamities that are very ſmall in compariſon 
of the univerſal temporal deſtruction of the whole 
world of mankind by death, are ſpoken of as 
manifeſt indications of God's great diſpleaſure 
for the ſinfulneſs of the ſubject; ſuch as the de- 
ſtruction of particular cities, countries or num- 
bers of men, by war or peſtilence. Deut. xxix. 24 
All nations ſball fav, Wherefore hath the Lord done 
thus unto this land? What meaneth the heat of this 
great anger? Here compare Deut. xxxii. 309, 


1 Kings ix. 8. and Jer. xxii. 8, 9. [Theſe calamitics, 


thus ſpoken of as plain teſtimonies of God's great 
anger, conſiſted only in haſtening on that death, 
which otherwiſe, by God's diſpoſal, would molt 
certainly come in a ſhort time. Now the taking 
off of thirty or forty years from ſeventy or eigh:y, 
(if we ſhould ſuppoſe it to be ſo much, one with 
another, in the time of theſe extraordinary judg- 
ments) is but a ſmall matter, in compariſon of 


God's 
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Cod's firſt making man mortal, cutting off his 
hoped for immortality, ſubjecting him to inevi- 
table death, which his nature ſo exceedingly 
dreads ; and afterwards ſhortening his life further, 
by cutting off more than eight hundred years of 
it : ſo bringing it to be leſs than a twelfth part of 
what it was in the firſt ages of the world. Beſides 
that innumerable multitudes in the common 
courſe of things, without any extraordinary judg- 
ment, die in youth, in childhood and intancy. 
Therefore how inconſiderable a thing is the ad- 
ditional or haſtened deſtruction, that is ſometimes 
brought on a particular city or country by war, 
compared with that univerſal havock which death 
makes of the whole race of mankind, from gene- 
ration to generation, without diſtinction of ſex, 
age, quality or condition, with all the infinitely 
various diſmal circumſtances, torments and ago- 
nies which attend the death of old and young, 
adult perſons, and little infants? If thoſe parti- 
cular and comparatively trivial calamities, ex- 
tending perhaps not to more than the thouſandth 
part of the men of one generation, are clear evi- 
dences of God's great anger; certainly this uni- 
verſal vaſf deſtruction, by which the whole world 
in all generations is ſwallowed up, as by a flood, 
that nothing can reſiſt, muſt be a moſt glaring 
manifeſtation of God's anger for the ſinfulneſs of 
mankind.. Yea, the Scripture is expreſs in it, 
that it is ſo. Pſal. xc. 3, &c. Thou lurneſi man 
to arflruftion, and ſaveſt, Return, ye children of men. 
— Thou carrieſt them away as wilh a flood: they are 
as a fieep: in the mo ruing they are like graſs, which 
groweth up; in the morning it flouriſheth and groweth 
, in the evening it is cut down and withereth. For 
we are conſumed by thine anger, and by thy wrath 
are we troubled, Thou haſt jet our iniquities before 
ive, our ſecret ſins in the light of thy countenance. 

For 
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For all our days are paſſed away in thy wrath: wy 
ſpend our years as a tale that is told, The days of ou 
years are threeſcore years and len: and if by reaſon if 

| frength, they be fourſcore years, yet is their flrenghh 
labour and ſorrow; for it is ſoon cut off, and we fy 
away. Who knoweth the power of thine anger? Ac. 

cording to thy fear, ſo is thy wrath. So teach us 5 

number our days, that we may apply our hearts to wiſ 
dom. How plain and full is this teſtimony, that 

the general mortality of mankind is an'evidence 
of God's anger for the ſin of thoſe who are the 
ſubjects of ſuch a diſpenſation ? 
Abimelech ſpeaks of it as a thing which he had 
reaſon to conclude from God's nature and perfec. 
tion, that he would not ſlay a righteous nation. Gen. 

xx. 4. By righteous, evidently meaning innocen. 

And if ſo, much leſs will God flay a righteous world 
(conſiſting of ſo many nations—repeating the 

great ſlaughter in every generation) or ſubject 

the whole world of mankind to death, when they 
are conſidered as innocent, as Dr. T. ſuppoſes, 

We have from time to time in Scripture ſuch 
phraſes as—wortby of death, and guilty of death: 

but certainly the righteous Judge of all the carth 

will not bring death on thouſands of millions, not 
only that are not worthy of death, but are worthy 
of no puniſhment at all. 
Dr. T. from time to time ſpeaks of affliction 
and death as a great benefit, as they increaſe the 
vanity of all earthly things, and tend to excite 
fober reflections, and to induce us to be moderate 
in gratifying the appetites of the body, and t0 
mortify pride and ambition, &c.* To this | 
would ſay, | 
1. It is not denied but God may ſee it needful 
for mankind in their preſent ſtate, that they ſhould 
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be mortal, and ſubje& to outward afflictions, to 
reſtrain their luſts, and mortify their pride and 
ambition, &c. But then, is it not an evidence 


of man's depravity, that it is ſo? Is it not an 


evidence of diſtemper of mind, yea, ſtrong diſ- 
caſe, when man ſtands in need of ſuch ſharp me- 
dicines, ſuch ſevere and terrible means to reſtrain 
his luſts, keep down his pride, and make him 
willing to be obedient to God? It muſt be be- 
cauſe of a corrupt and ungrateful heart, if the 
riches of God's bounty, in beſtowing life and 
proſperity, and things comfortable and pleaſant, 
will not engage the heart to God, and to virtue and 
child-like love and obedience, but that he muſt 
always have the rod held over him, and be often 
chaſtiſed, and held under the apprehenſions of 
death, to keep him from running wild, in pride, 
contempt and rebellion, ungratefully uſing the bleſ- 
lings dealt forth from his hand, in finning againſt 
him, and ſerving his enemies. If man has na 
natural diſingenuity of heart, it muſt be, a myſ- 
terious thing indeed, that the ſweet bleſſings of 


God's bounty have not as powerfulan influence to. 


reſtrain him from ſinning againſt God, as terrible 


afflictions. If any thing can be a proof of a per- 


verſe and vile diſpoſition, this muſt be a proof of 
it, that men ſhould be moſt apt to forget and de- 
ſpiſe God, when his providence is moſt kind; 
and that they ſhould need to have God chaſtiſe 
them with great ſeverity, and even to kill them, 
to keep them in order. If we were as much diſ- 
poſed to gratitude to God for his benefits, as we 
are to anger at our fellow-creatures for injuries, as 
we muſt be (ſo far as I can ſee) if we are not of a 
depraved heart, the ſweetneſs of the divine bounty, 
if continued in life, and the height of every en- 
Joyment that 1s pleaſant to innocent human na- 
ture, would be as powerful incentives to a proper 
regard 
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abuſe ſuch bleſſings. The taking. them away is 
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regard to God, tending' as much to promote re- 
ligion and virtue, as to have the world filled with 
calamity, and to have God (to uſe the language of 
Hezekiah, Iſai. xxxvili. 13: deſcribing death and 
its agonies) as 4 lion, breakihg all our Bones, and Jrom 
day even to night, making an end of us. 

Dr. T. himſelf; p. 252, fays; „That our firſt 

« parents before the fall were placed in a condi- 
<« tion proper to engage their gratitude, love and 
* obedience.” Which is as much as to ſay, pro- 
per to engage them to the exerciſe and practice 
of all religion. And if the paradiſaical ſtate was 
proper to engage to all religion and duty, and men 
ftill come into the world with hearts as good as 
the two firſt of the fpecies, why is it not proper 
to engage them to it ſtill? © Whar need of fo 
vaſtly changing man's ſtate, depriving him of al! 
thoſe bleſſings, and inſtead of them allotting to 
him a world full of briars and thorns, affliction, 
calamity and death, to engage him to it? The 
taking away of life, and all thoſe pleaſant enjoy- 
tion, would be no ſtated beth to mankind, un- 
leſs there were a ſtated diſpoſition in them to 


ſuppoſed to be a benefit, under the notion of their 
being things that tend to lead men to fin : but 
thi would have no ſuch tendency, at leaſt in a 
ſtated manner, unleſs there were in men a fixed ten- 
dency to make that unreaſonable miſimprovement 
of them. Such a temper of mind as amounts to 
a diſpoſition to make ſuch a miſimprovement of 
bleſſings of that kind, is often ſpoken of in 2 2 
ture, as moſt aſtoniſhingly vile and perverſe. 

concerning lirael's abuſing the bleſſings of oy 
naan, that land flowing with milk and honey; 
their ingratitude in it is ſpoken of by the prophets, 


as enough to aſtoniſh all heaven and earth, and as 
more 
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more than brutiſh ſtupidity and vileneſs. Jer. ii. 7. 
I brought them into à plentiful country, io eat the 
fruit thereof, and the goodneſs thereof. But when 
ye entered, ye defiled my land, &c. See the follow- 
ing verſes, eſpecially ver. 12. Be aſtoniſhed, O 
je heavens, at this.——>So Iſai. i. 14. Hear, O 
heavens; and gide ear, O earth: I have nouriſhed 
and brought up children, and they have rebelled againſt 
me. The ox knows his owner, and the aſs his maſter's 
crib ; but my people doth not know, Iſrael doth not 
conſider. Ah, ſinful nation! a people laden with 
tniquity, a feed of evil-doers, children that are cor- 
rupters — Compare Deut. xxxii. 6—19. If it 
ſnewed ſo great depravity, to be diſpoſed thus 
to abuſe the bleſſings of fo fruitful and pleaſant 
a land as Canaan, ſurely it would be an evi- 
dence of a no leſs aſtoniſning corruption, to be 
inclined to abuſe the bleſſings of Eden, and the 
garden of God there. 15 

2. If death be brought on mankind only as 
a benefit, and in that manner which Dr. T. men- 
tions, v2. to mortify or moderate their carnal 
appetites and affections, wean them from the 
world, excite them to ſober reflections, and lead 
them to the fear and obedience of God, &c.— 
is it not ſtrange, that it ſhould fall ſo heavy on 
infants, who are not capable of making any ſuch - 
improvement of it; ſo that many more of man- 
kind ſuffer death in infancy than in any other 
equal part of the age of man? Our author ſome. 
times hints, that the death of infants may be 
for the good of parents, and thoſe that are 
adult, and may be for the correction and puniſh- 
ment of the ſins of parents: but hath God any 
need of ſuch methods to add to parents' afflic- 
tions? Are there not ways enough that he might 
Increaſe their trouble, without deſtroying the 
lives of ſuch multitudes of thoſe that are per- 
I. fectly 
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fectly innocent, and have in no reſpect any ſin 
belonging to them; on whom death comes at an 
age, when not only the ſubjects are not capable 
of any reflection, or making any improvement 
of it, either in the ſuffering, or expectation of 
it; but alſo at an age, when parents and friends, 
who alone can make a good improvement, and 
whom Dr. T. ſuppoſes alone to be puniſhed by 
it, ſuffer leaſt by being bereaved of them; though 
the infants themſelves ſometimes ſuffer to great 
extremity ? UN 

3. To ſuppoſe, as Dr. T. does, that death is 
brought on mankind in conſequence of Adam's 
fin, not at all as a calamity, but only as a favor 
and benefit, is contrary to the doctrine of the 
Goſpel ; which teaches, that when Chriſt, as the 
ſecond Adam, comes to remove and deſtroy that 
death, which came by the firſt Adam, he finds 
it not as a friend, but an enemy, 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
« For as in Adam all die, ſo in Chriſt ſhall all 
« be madealive;” with ver. 25 and 26. Fr be 
muſt reign, till be bath put all enemies under his feet. 
The laſt enemy that ſhall be deſtroyed, is death. 

Dr. T. urges, that the afflictions which man- 
kind are ſubjected to, and particularly their com- 
mon mortality, are repreſented in Scripture as 
the chaſtiſements of our heavenly father; and 
therefore are deſigned for our ſpiritual good: and 
conſequently are not of the nature of puniſh- 
ments. So in p. 68, 69. 314, 31. 

Though I think the thing aſſerted far from 
being true, vix. that the Scripture repreſents the 
afflictions of mankind in general, and particu- 
larly their common mortality, as the chaſtiſe- 
ments of an heavenly father; yet it is needlels 
to ſtand to diſpute that matter: for if it be ſo, 
it will be no argument that the afflictions and 
death of mankind are not evidences of _ . 
ulnels- 
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fulneſs. Thoſe would be ſtrange chaſtiſements 
from the hand of a wiſe and good father, which 
are wholly for nothing; eſpecially ſuch ſevere 


- 


chaſtiſements, | as to break the child's bones; 


poſe any guilt, fault or offence, in any reſpect, 
belonging to the child; but it is chaſtiſed in 
this terrible manner, only for fear that it will 
be faulty hereafter. I ſay, theſe would be a 


ſhould be able to make it up to the child after- 
wards. Dr. T. tells of repreſentations made 
by the whole current of Scripture: I am certain, 
it is not agreeable to the current of Scripture, 
to repreſent divine fatherly chaſtiſements after 


poſes ſuch chaſtenings to be the fruit of God's 
goodneſs; yet at the ſame time it evermore re- 
preſents them as being for the ſin of the ſubject, 
and as evidences of the divine diſpleaſure for 
linfulneſs. Thus the apoſtle in 1 Cor. xi. 39, 
31, 32. ſpeaks of God's chaſtening his people 


nt be condemned with the world, and yet fignifies 
that it was for their fin ; for this cauſe many are 
weak and fickly among you, and many fleep ; that is, 
tor the profaneneſs and finful diſorder before 
mentioned. So Elihu, Job. xxxiii. 16. &e. ſpeaks 
of the ſame chaftenins by ſickneſs, as for men's 


and 10 bide pride from man, aud keep back bis ſoul 
from the pit; that therefore (rod chaſtens man with 
pam on his led, and the multitude of his bones with 
/irong pain. But theſe chaſtenings are for his fins, 
as appears by what follows, ver. 28. Where it 
is obſerved, that when God by this means has 
rought men to repent, and humbly confe/s their 
Jins, he delivers them. Again, the ſame Elihu, 
L 2 ſpeaking 


when at the ſame time the father does not ſup- 


ſtrange ſort of chaſtiſements; yea, though he 


this manner. It is true, that the Scripture ſup- 


by mortal fickneſs, for their good, that they might 


good; 7 withdraw man from his ſinful purpoſe, - 
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ſpeaking of the unfailing love of God to tbe 
righteous, even when he cbaſlens them, and they 
are bound in fellers, aud holden in cords gf alſlicbin, 
chap. xxxvi. 7, &c. yet ſpeaks of theſe chaſten. 
ings as being for their ſins, ver. 9. Then be ſbew. 
eth them their work, and their tranſgreſſions, that 
they have exceeded. - So David, Pſal. xxx. ſpeaks 
of God's chaſlening by ſore afflictions, as being 
for his good, and iſſuing joy fully; and yet being 
the fruit of God's anger for his ſin, ver. 3. God; 
anger endureth but for a moment, &c.—Compare 
Pſal. cxix. 67, 71, 75. God's fatherly chaſtiſe. 
ments are ſpoken of as being for fin, 2 Sam. vil, 
14, 15. [will be his father, and he ſball be my jm. 
be commit iniquity, I will chaſten him with tt 
' rod of men, aud with the flripes of the children 
men; but my mercy ſhall not depart away from bin 
So the prophet Jeremiah ſpeaks of the great at. 
fliction that God's people of the young generation 
ſuffered in the time of the captivity, - as being 
for their good, Lam. iii. 23, &c. But yet thel 
chaſtiſements are ſpoken of as being for: the 
fin: ſee eſpecially ver. 'g9, 40. So Chriſt ſay 
Rev. ii. 19. As many as I love, I rebuke and chaſi 
But the words following ſhew; that theſe chaſes 
ings from love are for fin that ſhould: be repentc 
of: be zealous therefore, and repent. And: thoug 
Chriſt tells us, they are bleſſed that are perſecutd 
for righteouſneſs ſake, and have reaſon to rejol 
and be exceeding glad; yet even the perfed 
tions of God's people, as ordered in divine Fi 
'vidence, are ſpoken of as divine chaſtenings il 
ſin, like the Juſt corrections of a father, wil 
the children deſerve them, Heb. . xii, I 
* apoſtle there, ſpeaking to the Chriſtians, co 
cerning the perſecutions which they ſuffer 

calls their ſufferings by the name of divine 
bukes: which implies teſtifying again 4. ful 
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and that they may not be diſcouraged, puts them 
in mind, that zwhom the Lord loves, he.chaſlens, and 
ſcourgeth every ſen that. he receipeth., It is alſo 
very plain, that the, perſecutions of God's 
people, as they are from the diſpoſing hand of 


, God, are: chaſtiſements for ſin, from 1 Pet. iv. 
0 17, 18, compared with Prov. xi. 31. See alſo 
8 Pſal. Ixix. -- 9. 1 | 

18 If divine chaſtiſements in general are certain 
1 evidences that «the ſubjects are not wholly with- 
ah out ſin, ſome way belonging to them, then in a 
t- peculiar. manner is death ſo; for theſe reaſons : 

* (1.) Becauſe ſlaying, or delivering to death, 
c. is often ſpoken of as in general a more awful 
ih thing' than the chaſtiſements. that are endured 
in chis life. So Pal. cxviii. 17, 18. I. all not 
i die, but live, and declare the works of the Lord. The 
at Lord hath cbaſtened me fore ; but be hath not given 
100 me over unto death. So the Plalmiſt in Pſal. 
VE [xxxviii. 18. ſetting forth the extremity of his 
el affliction, repreſents it by this, that it was next 
de to death. J am aſſlicted, and ready lo die, chile 
405 1 ſuffer thy 'terrors, J am diſtradled. So David, 
ag Sam. xx. 3. So God's tenderneſs towards 
er pcrſons under chaſtiſement, is from time to time 
uu {ct forth by that, that he did not proceed fo far as 
ug to make; an end of them by death; as in Pal. 
* IXxviii. 38, 39. and Pſal. ciii. 9. with ver. 14, 


15. Pſal. XXX. 2, g. 9. Job xxxili. 22, 23, 24. 


c so we have God's people often praying, when 
g under great affliction, that God would not pro- 
cceed to this, as being the greateſt extremity, 
ra. xiii. 3. Conſider, and hear me, O Lord my God ; 
1 lighten mine eyes, left I ſleep the ſleep of death. So 
cog Job. x. 9. Pal. vi, 1—5. and IxXXvIli. 9, 10, 11. 
. 

5 | W Eipecially may death be looked upon as the 


moſt extreme. of all remporal ſufferings, when 
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are no bounds to ſuch a licence, in oy evi 


abundantly to compenſate their ſufferings after- 


which God brings on men, eſpecially death, a 
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marks of his diſpleaſure for ſin, and for fin be- 
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attended with ſuch dreadful cireuriſtances,” and 
extreme pains, as thoſe \ with which Providence 
ſometimes brings it on »fants ; as on the child. 
ren that were offered up to Moloch, and ſome 
other idols, who were 'tarm&nted to death in 
burning braſs. Dr. T. ſays, p. 359 and 404. 
e The Lord of all Being can never want time 
« and place and power to compenſate abundantly 
« any ſufferings infants now undergo in ſubſer. 
« viency to his good Providence.” But there 


dences from fact. It might as well be ſaid, that 
there is not and cannot be any ſuch thing as evi. 
dence, from events, of God's diſpleaſure ; which 
is moſt contrary to the whole current of Scrip. 
ture, as may appear in part from things which 
have been obſerved. This gentleman might as 
well go further ſtill, and ſay, that God may caſt 
guiltleſs perſons into hell-fire, to remain there 
in the moſt unutterable torments for ages of 
ages (which bear no greater proportion to etern- 
ity than a quarter of an hour); and if he does 
ſo, it is no evidence of God's diſpleaſure; be. 
cauſe he can never want time, place and powen 


wards: If it be ſa, it is not to the purpoſe, a8 
long as the Scripture does ſo abundantly teach 
us to look on grear calamities and ſufferings 


longing to them that ſuffer. 2 
( 22.) Another thing, which may well lead us 
to ſuppoſe death, in a peculiar manner, above 
other temporal ſufferings, intended as a teſti- 
mony of God's diſpleafüre for fin, is, that death 
is a thing attended with that awful appearance, 
that gloomy and terrible aſpect, that -haturally 
ſuggeſts to our minds God's awful — 

3g 1 ; ich 
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Which is a thing that Dr. T. himſelf takes par- 
ticular notice of, p. 69. Speaking of death, 
« Herein, ſays he, have we before our eyes a 
e ſtriking demonſtration, that fin is infinitely 
«hateful to God, and the corruption and ruin 
« of our nature. Nothing is more proper than 
«ſuch a fight to give us the utmoſt abhorrence 
« of all iniquity,. &c.”** Now if death be no teſ- 
timony of God's diſpleaſure for fin, no evidence 
that the ſubject is looked upon by him who in- 
flicts it, as any other than perfectly innocent, 
free from all manner of imputation of guilt, 
and treated only as an object of favor, is it not 
ſtrange, that God ſhould annex to it ſuch aftect- 
ing appearances of his hatred. and anger for fin, 
more than to. other chaſtiſements? which yet 
the Scripture teaches us are always for fin. Theſe 
gloomy and ſtriking manifeſtations of God's 
hatred of ſin attending death, are equivalent to 
awful frowns of God attending the ſtroke of 
his hand. If we ſhould ſee a wiſe and juſt fa- 
ther chaſtiſing his child, mixing terrible trowns 
with ſtevere ſtrokes, we ſhould juſtly argue, that 
the father conſidered his child as having ſome- 
thing in him diſpleaſing to him, and that he 
did not thus treat his child only under a notion 
of mortifying him, and preventing his being 
faulty hereafter, and making it up to him after- 
Wards, when he had been perfectly innocent, and 
without fault, either of action or diſpoſition 
hitherto, 

We may well argue from theſe things, that in- 
fants are not looked upon by God as ſinleſs, but 
that they are by nature children of wrath, ſeeing 
this terrible evil comes ſo heavily on mankind in 
infancy. But beſides theſe things, which are ob- 
ſervable concerning the mortality of infants in 
general, there are ſome particular caſes of the 

L 4 death 
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death of infants, which the Scripture ſets before 
us, that are attended with circumſtances, in a 
culiar manner, giving evidences of the ſinfulneſs of 
ſuch, and their juſt bet ee to divine wrath, 
As particularly, 

The deſtroying the infants in Sauce and the 
neighbouring cities: which cities, deſtroyed in 
ſo extraordinary, miraculous and awful a manner, 
are ſet forth as a fignal example of God's dread. 
ful vengeance for fin to the world in all genera. 
tions; agreeable to that of the apoſtle; Jude, ver. 7: 
God did not reprove, but manifeſtly countenanced 
Abraham, when he ſaid, with reſpect to the de. 
ſtruction of Sodom (Gen. xvili. 23, 25.) Wilt 
-thou deſtroy the righteous with the wicked FR That be 

Jar from thee lo db after this manner, io ſlay the right- 
eous with the wicked, and that the righteous K 
be as the wicked, that be far from thee. Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ? Abraham's words 
imply that God ' would not deſtroy the innocent 
with the guilly. We may well underſtand #- 
cent as included in the word righteous, according 
to the language uſual in Scripture; in ſpeaking 
of ſuch caſes of judgment and puniſhment ; as is 
Plain in Gen. xx. 4. Exod. xxili. 7. Deut. xxv. i. 
2 Sam. iv. 11. 2 Chron. vi. 2g. and Prov. xviii. 5g. 
Eliphaz ſays, Job iv. 7. bo ever periſhed, being 
innocent? or where were Ibe righteous cut off f 
We ſee what great care God took that Lot 
[ſhould not be involved in that deſtruction. He 
was miraculouſly reſcued by angels, ſent on put- 
poſe; who laid hold on him, and brought him, 
and ſet him without the gates of the city; and 
told him that they could do nothing till he was 
out of the way. Gen. xix. 22. And not only 
-was he thus miraculouſly delivered, but his two 
' wicked daughters for his ſake. The whole affait, 

both the deſtruction, 1 the reſcue of them that 
eſcaped, 
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eſcaped, was miraculous: and God could as cafily 
have delivered the infants which were in thoſe 
cities. And if they had been without ſin, their 
perfect innocency, one ſhould think, would 
have pleaded much more ſtrongly for them, than 
thoſe lewd women's relation to Lot pleaded for 
them. When in ſuch a caſe, we muſt ſuppoſe; 
theſe infants much further from deferving to be 
involved in that deſtruction, than even Lot him- 
ſelf. To ſay here, that God could make it up to 
thoſe infants in another world, muſt be an in- 
ſufficient reply. For ſo he could as eaſily have 
made it up to Lot, or to zen or fifty righteous, if 
they had been deſtroyed in the ſame fire: never- 
theleſs it is plainly fignified, that this would 
not have been agreeable to the wiſe and holy 
proceedings of the Judge of all the earth. 

Since God declared, that if there had been 
found but ten righteous. ln Sodom, he would 
have ſpared the whole city for their ſake, may 
we not well ſuppoſe, it infants are perfectly in- 
nocent, that he would have ſpared the o/d world, 
in which there were, without doubt, many hun- 
dred thouſand infants, and in general, one in 
every family, whoſe perfect innocence pleaded 
for its preſervation ? Eſpecially when ſuch vaſt 
care was taken to ſave Noah and his family 
(lome of whom, one at leaſt, ſeem to have been 
none of the beſt), that they might not be in- 
volved in that deſtruction. If the perfect ſin- 
leflneſs of infants had been a notien entertained 
among the people of God of old, in the ages 
next following the flood, handed down from 
Noah and his children, who well knew that vaſt 
multitudes of infants perithed in the flood, is it 
likely that Eliphaz, who lived within a few ge- 
nerations of Shem and Noah, would have faid to 
ob, as he does in the forementioned Job iv. 7 

| Wie 
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Who ever periſhed, being innocent ? and when wer- 
the righteous cut off Elpecially fince in the fame 
diſcourfe (chap. v. 1.) he appeals to the tra. 
ditions of the ancients for a confirmation of this 
very point; as he alſo does in chap. xv. 7,—10. 
and xxii. 15,'16. In which laſt place, he men. 
rions that very thing, the deſtruction of the 
wicked by the flood, as an inſtance of that pe- 
riſhing of the wicked, which he ſuppoſes to be 
peculiar to them, for Job's conviction ; in which 
| tbe wicked were cut down out of time, their founda- 
tion being overfiowed with a flood. Where it is alſo 
obſervable, that he ſpeaks of ſuch an uxtimelineſ 
of death as they ſuffered by the flood, as one evi- 
dence of guilt; as he alſo does, chap. xv. g2, gg. 
It all be accompliſhed before bis time ; and his branch 
fall not be green. But thoſe that were deſtroyed 
dy the flood in infancy, above all the reſt were 
cut down out of lime; when inſtead of living above 
nine hundred years, according to the common 
period of man's life, many were cut down before 
they were one year old. 3-60 811 0 
And when God executed vengeance on the 
ancient inhabitants of Canaan, not only did he not 
ſpare their cities and families for the ſake of the 
infants that were therein, nor take any care that 
they ſhould not be involved in the deſtruction; 
but often with particular care repeated his ex- 
preſs commands, that their infants ſhould not be 
ſpared, but ſhould be utterly deſtroyed, without 
any pity; while Rahab the harlot (who had been 
far from innocence, though ſhe expreſſed her 
faith in entertaining, and ſafely diſmiſſing the 
ſpies) was preſerved, and all her friends for her 
fake. And when God executed his wrath on the 
Egyptians by ſlaying their firſt born, though the 
children of Ifracl, who were moſt of them wicked 
men, as was before ſhewn, were wonderfully 
_—_ ſpared, 
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ſpared by the deſtroying angel, yet ſuch firſt born 
of the Egyptians as were infants, were not ſpared. 
They not only were not reſcued by the angel, and 
no miracle wrought to ſave them (as was ob- 
ſerved in the caſe of the infants of Sodom), but 
the angel deſtroyed them by his own imme. 
diate hand, and a miracle was wrought to kill 
them. | | | 
Here not 'to ſtay to be particular concerning 
the command by Moſes, concerning the deſtruc- 
tion of the infants of the Midianites; Num. 
XXxi. 17. And that given to Saul to deſtroy all 
the infants of the Amalekites, 1 Sam. xv. g. 
and what is ſaid concerning Edom, Pſal. cxxxvil. 4. 
Happy fhall be be that fhall take thy little ones, and 
daſh them. apainſt the ſtones. I proceed to take no- 
tice of ſomething: remarkable concerning the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, repreſented in Ezek. ix. 
when command was given to them that had 
charge over the city, to deſtroy the inhabitants, 
ver. 18. And this reaſon is given for it, that 
their iniquity required it, and it was a juſt re- 
compence of their ſin, ver. g, 10. And God at 
the ſame time was moſt particular and exact in 
his care that ſuch ſhould by no means be in- 
volved in the ſlaughter, as had proved by their 
behavior, that they were not partakers in the 
abominations of the city. Command was given 
to the angel, to go through the city, and ſet a 
mark upon their foreheads, and the deſtroying 
angel had a ſtriẽt charge not to come near any 
man on whom was the mark; yet the infants 
were not marked, nor a word ſaid of ſparing 
them: on the contrary, infants were expreſſy 
mentioned as thoſe that ſhould be utterly de- 
ſtroyed, without pity. ver. 5, 6. Go through tbe 
cy, and ſmite : let not your eye ſpare, netther have 
de pity. Slay utterly old and young, 69th maids and 
GON little 
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little children: But come not near any mau upon when 
fs the mark. ” CONES ION 26 eRfHQ9 G 

And if any ſhould ſuſpect that ſuch inſtances 
as theſe were peculiar to a more ſevere diſpen- 
ſation, under the Old Teſtament; let us confider 


a remarkable inftance in the days of the glorious 


Goſpel of the grace of God; even the laſt deſtruc. 
tion of Jeruſalem ; which was far more terrible, 
and with greater teſtimonies of God's wrath and 
indignation, than the deſtruction of Sodom, or 
of Jeruſalem in Nebuchadnezzar's time, or any 
thing that ever had happened to any city or peo- 
ple, from the beginning of the world to that 
time: agreeable co Matth. xxiv. 21. and Luke 
xxi. 22, 2g. But at that time particular care 
was taken to diſtingutſh and deliver God's peo- 
ple, as was foretold, Dan. xii. 1. And ue have 
in the New Teſtament a particular account of the 
care Chriſt took for the preſer vation: of his fol- 
lowers: he gave them a ſign, by which they 
might know when the deſolation of the city was 
nigh, that they that were in Jeruſalem might flee 
to the mountains, and eſcape. And as hiſtory 
gives account, the Chriſtians followed: the di- 
rections given, and eſcaped to a place: in the 
mountains called Pella, and were preſerved; et 
no care was taken to preſerve the infants of the 
city in general; but according ito the. predic- 
tions of that event; they were involved with 
others in that great deſtruction: ſo heavily did 
the calamity fall upon them, that thoſe words 
were verified, Luke xxiii. 29. "Behold the dan 


are coming, in which they ball ſay, Bleſſed ure tht 


barren, and the wombs' that never bart, and the paps 
which never gave ſuck. ' And that prophecy in 
Deut. xxxii. 21,23. which as undoubtedly 
ſpecial reſpect to this very time, and is fo ap- 
plied by the beſt commentators. I will ou 

| them 
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them to jealouſy, with thoſe that are not a people: 
Hor a fire is kindled in mine anger and it ſhall 
turn to the loweſt hell. I will heap miſchiefs upou 
them : I will ſpend mine arrows upon them. They 
ſhall be burnt with hunger, and devoured with burning 
heat, and bitter deftruttion.—The ſword without, and 
terror within, ſhall deſtroy both the young man and the 
virgin, the ſuckling al/o, with the man of grey hairs. 
And it appears by the hiſtory of that deſtruction, 
that at that time was a remarkable fulfilment of 
that in Deut. xxvili. 83-37. concerning parents 
eating their children in the ſiege, and the tender and 
delicate woman eating ber new-born child. And 
here it muſt be remembered, that theſe very de- 
ſtructions of that city and land are ſpoken of in 
thoſe places forementioned, as clear evidences of 
God's wrath to all nations, which ſhall behold 
them. And if ſo, they were evidences of God's 
wrath towards nfants; who, equally with the 
reſt, were the ſubjects of the deſtruction. If a par- 
ticular kind or rank of perſons, which made a 
very conſiderable part of the inhabitants, were from 
time to time partakers of the overthrow, without 
any diſtinction made in divine Providence, and 
yet this was no evidence at all of God's diſplea- 
{ure with any of them; then a being the ſub- 
jects of ſuch a calamity could not be an evi- 
dence of God's wrath againſt any of the inhabi- 
tants, to the reaſon of / nations, or any nation, 
or ſo much as one perſon. 
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ART H. 
Containing Obſervations on particular Parts 
of the Holy Seripture, which prove the 

Doctrine of Original Sin. 
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Obſervations relating to Things contained in the three 
frſt Chapters of Geneſis, with Reference to the 
Dodſrine of Original Sin. 
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| SECT. I. 
Concerning Original Righteouſneſs ; aud whether 


our firjt Parents. were created with Righteouſneſs 
or moral Rectitude of Heart? 


AR" b<«S fees & 


T HE doctrine of Original Righteouſneſs, or the 
creation of our firſt parents with holy prin- 
ciples and diſpoſitions, has a cloſe connection, in 
feveral reſpects, with the doctrine of original fin. 
Dr. T. was ſenſible of this; and we 5 he 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſes this doctrine, in his book 
againſt original fin. And therefore in handling 
the ſubject, I would in the firſt place remove this 
author's main objection againſt this doctrine : 
and then ſhew how the doctrine may be inferred 
from the account which Moſes gives us, in 7b, 
three firſt chapters of Geneſis. 

Dr. T—r's grand objection againſt this doc- 


trine, which he abundantly inſiſts on, is * 
that 
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that it is utterly inconfiſtent with the nature of 
virtue, that it ſhould be con-created with any 
perſon ; becauſe if ſo, it muſt be by an act of 
God's abſolute power, without our knowledge or 
concurrence ; and that moral virtue, in its very 
nature implieth the choice and conſent of the 
moral agent, without which it cannot be virtue 
and holineſs : that a neceffary holineſs is no ho- 
lineſs. So p. 179, 180. Where he obſerves, 
« That Adam muſt exiſt, he muſt be created ; 
« yea he, muſt exerciſe thought and reflection, 
« before he was righteous.” See alſo p. 250, 251. 
In p. 437, he ſays, © To fay, that God not only 
« endowed Adam with a capacity of being right- 
« eous, but moreover that righteouſneſs and true 
« holineſs were created with him, or wrought 
« into his nature, at the ſame time he was made, 
« is to afhrm a contradiction, or what is incon- 
« ſiſtent with the very nature of righteouſneſs.” 
And in like manner Dr. Turnbull in many places 
inſiſts upon it, that it is neceſſary to the very 
being of virtue, that it be owing to our own 
choice, and diligent culture. 

With reſpe& to this I would obſerve, that it 
conſiſts in a notion of virtue quite inconſiſtent 
with the nature of things, and the common no- 
tions of mankind ; and alſo inconſiſtent with Dr. 
I'—s own notions of virtue. Therefore, if it 
be truly ſo, that to affirm that to be virtue or 
holineſs which is not the fruit of preceding 
thought, reflection and choice, is to affirm a 
contradiction, I ſhall ſhew plainly, that for him 
3 otherwiſe, is a contradiction to him 
- | 
In the firſt place, I think it a contradiction to 
the nature of things, as judged of by the common 
lenſe of mankind. It is agreeable to the ſenſe 
of the minds of men in all nations and ages, g 
only 
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only that the fruit or effect of a good choice it 

| virtuous, but the good choice itſelf, from whence 
1 | that effect proceeds; yea, and not only ſo, but 
4 ji | alſo the antecedent good diſpoſition, temper or 
affection of mind, from whence. proceeds that 
good choice, is virtuous. This is the general 

notion, not that principles derive their goodneſ 

from actions, but that actions derive their good. 

neſs from the principles whence they proceed; 

and ſo that the act of chuſing that which is good, 


no further virtuous than it proceeds from 


good principle, or virtuous diſpoſition of mind. 
Which ſuppoſes, that a virtuous diſpoſition of 
1 mind may be before a virtuous act of choice; 
— 111 and that therefore it is not neceſſary that there 
(164 ſhould firſt be thought, reflection and choice, 
| before there can be any virtuous diſpoſition. * It 
| the choice be firſt, before the exiſtence of a good 
1 diſpoſition of heart, what ſignifies that choice? 
— 14 There can, according to our natural notions, be 
"is no virtue in a choice which proceeds from no 
| virtuous principle, but from mere ſelf-love, am- 
| bition, or ſome animal appetite. And therefore 
| a virtuous temper of mind may be before a 
11 action of choice, as a tree may be before the 
| fruit, and the fountain eve the ſtream which 
proceeds from it. 


The following things in Mr. Hutcheſon's in- 


quiry concerning moral good and evil, are eu- 
dently agreeable to the nature of things, and the 
voice of human ſenſe and reaſon. Sect. II. p. 13% 


'1 133: 
1 
/ 


« Every action which we apprehend as ei- 
ther morally good or evil, is always ſuppoſed 
to flow from ſome affections towards ſenſitive 
natures. And whatever we call virtue or vice, 
is either ſome ſuch affection, or ſome action 
con ſequent upon it.— All the actions counted re- 


ligious in any country, are ſuppoſed by vere 
„ who 
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© who count them fo; to flow from ſome affec- 
tions towards the Deity : and whatever we call 
« ſocial virtue, we {till ſuppoſe to flow from affec- 
« tions towards our fellow-creatures.—Prudence, 
« jf it is only employed in promoting private in- 
« tereſt, is never imagined to be a virtue.” In 
theſe things Dr. Turnbull expreſly agrees with 
Mr. Hutcheſon, who is his admired author “. 

If a virtuous diſpoſition or affection is before 
acts that proceed from it, then they are before 
thoſe virtuous acts of choice which proceed from 
it. And therefore there is no neceſſity that all 
virtuous diſpoſitions or affections ſhould be the 
effect of choice: and ſo no ſuch ſuppoſed neceſ- 
lity can be a good objection againſt ſuch a diſ- 
poſition's being natural, or from a kind of in- 
ſtint, implanted in the mind in its creation. 
Agreeable to what Mr. Hutcheſon ſays (ibid. 
Sect. III. p. 196, 197.) 1 know not, ſays he, 
* for what reaſon {ome will not allow that to be 
« virtue, which flows from inſtinct or paſſions. 
But how do they help themſelves ? They ſay, 
« virtue ariſes from reaſon. What is reaſon, but 
the ſagacity we have in proſecuting any end? 
* The ultimate end propoſed by common mo- 
« raliſts, is the happineſs of the agent himſelf. 
And this certainly he is determined to purſue 
from inſtinct. Now may not another inſtinct 
towards the public, or the good of others, be 
as proper a principle of virtue, as the inſtinct 
towards private happineſs If it be ſaid, that 
actions from inſtinct are not the effect of pru- 
* dence and choice, this objection will hold full 
as ſtrongly againſt the actions which flow from 
© ſelf-love.”” 36; | y 


Mor. Phil: p. t12,—115. p. 142. et alibi paſſim. 
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And if we conſider what Dr. T. declares as his 
own notion of the eſſence of virtue, we ſhall 
find, what he ſo confidently and often affirms, of 
its being eſſential ro all virtue that it ſhould fol- 
low choice and proceed from it, 1s no leſs re. 
pugnant to that, than it is to the nature of things, 
and the general notions of mankind. For it is his 
notion, as well as Mr. Hutcheſon's, that the ef. 
fence of virtue lies in good Affection, and particu. 
larly in benevolence or /ove : as he very fully de. 
clares in theſe words in his key“, * That the 
« word that ſignifies goodneſs and mercy, ſhould 
« alſo ſignify moral rectitude in general, will not 
« ſeem ſtrange, if we conſider that love is the 
« fulfilling of the law. Goodneſs according to 
« the ſenſe of Scripture, and the nature of things, 
« includes all moral reFitude ; which I reckon, 
« may every part of it, where it is true and genu- 
« ine, be reſolved into this ſingle principle.” If it 
be ſo indeed, then certainly no act whatſoever 
can have moral rectilude, but what proceeds from 
this principle. And conſequently no act of vo- 
lition or choice can have any moral rectitude, 
that takes place before this principle exiſts. And 
yet he moſt confidently affirms, that thought, re- 
flection and choice muſt go before virtue, and 
that all virtue or righteouſneſs muſt be the fruit 
of preceding choice. This brings his ſcheme 
to an evident contradicton. For no act of choice 
can be virtuous but what proceeds from a prin- 
ciple of benevolence or love; for he inſiſts that 
all genuine moral rectitude, in every part of it 
is reſolved into this ſingle principle: and yet thc 
principle of benevolence itſelf cannot be virtu- 
ous, unleſs, it proceeds from choice ; for he al- 
firms, that nothing can have the nature of virtue 


F Marginal Note annexed to $. 326, 


but 
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but what comes from choice. So that virtuous 
love, as the principle of all virtue, muſt go be- 
fore virtuous choice, and be the principle or 
ſpring of it; ande yet virtuous dqhoice muſt go 
before: virtuous benevolence, and be the ſpring 
of that. If a virtuous; act of choice goes before 
a principle of benevolence, and produces it, 
then this virtuous act is ſomething diſtinct from 
that principle which follows it, and is its effect. 
So that here is at leaſt one part of virtue, yea, the 
ſpring and ſource of all virtue, vi, ar virtuous 
choice, that cannot be reſolved into that ſingle 
principle of logg. £ 


, 
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Here alſo it is worthy to be obſerved, that Dr. 
T. p. 128, ſays, © The cuuſe , every. effect alone, 
is chargeable (with: ibe effet# it | produceth,i or vobich 
proceedeth from it: and ſo he'argues; that if the 
effect be bad, the cauſe alone is ſinful. Accord- 
ing to which reaſoning, when the: effect is good, 
the cauſe alone is righteous or virtuous; to the 
cauſe is to be aſcribed all the praiſe of the good 
effect it produceth. And by the ſame. reaſoning 
it will follow, that if, as Dr. T. fays, Adam mult 
chuſe to be righteous, before he was righteous, 
and if it be eſſential to the nature of righteouſ- 
neſs or moral rectitude; that it be the effect of 
choice, and hence a principle of henevolence 
cannot have moral rectitude, unleſs it proceeds 
from choice; then not to the principle of bene. 


choice alone, is to be aſcribed all the virtue or 
righteouſneſs that is in the caſe. And ſo, inſtead 
of all moral rectitude, in every part of it, being 
reſolved into that ſingle principle of benevolence, 
no moral rectitude in any part of it, is to be re- 
ſolved into that principle: but all is to be re- 
lolved into the foregoing choice, which is the 
cauſe. | | 5 


M 2 | But 


volence, which is the effect, but to the foregoing 
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choice, being the firſt choice. Hence if it be 
eſſential to Holineſs that it proceeds from choice, 
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But yet it fallows-frort- theſe inconſiſtent prin. 
N there is no maral rectitude or virtue in the 
firſt act of chaice that is the cauſe of all conſe- 
quent virtue. This follows two ways; 1. Becauſe 
every part of virtue lies in the benevolent prin. 
ciple, which is che effect; and thereſore no part 
of it can lie in the cauſe. 2. The choice of vir- 
tue, as tothe firſt act at leaſt, can have no virtue 
or righteouſneſs at all, becauſe it does not 
from any foregoing choice. For Dr. T. inſiſts, 
that a man muſt firſt: have reflection and: choice, 
before he can have righteouſneſs ; and that it is 
eſſential to holineſs, that it proceed from choice. 
So that theft! M.chaice. of. holineſs, which holi- 
neſs proceeds from, can have no virtue at all, be- 
the-ſuppoſition i it does not proceed from 


it-maſt proceed from an unholy choice; unleſs 
the firſt: holy choice can be — itſelf, or there 
be a, virtuous: act, of choice: before chat which is 


firſt of all. "21 911 3.4 46 $% 
And with Reck to Adam; bows us contigs hen 
upon Dr. T--r's. principles, it was poſſible he 


ever ſhould: have 1 thing as righteouſneſs, 
by any means at all. In the ſtate wherein God 
created him, he could have no ſuch thing as 
love to God, or any love or benevolence in his heart. 
For if ſo, there would have been original right- 
eouſneſs; there would have been genuine mord 
rettitude, nothing would be wanting: for our 
author ſays, „True genuine moral rectitude, in evtei) 
part of it; is lo be reſolved into this ſingle "principle 
But if he were wholly without any ſuch thing 35 
love to God, or any virtuous love, how ſhould be 
come by virtue? The anſwer doubtleſs will be, 
By act of choice; he muſt firſtchuſe to be virtuous 


But 


3 


" 
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But what if he did chuſe to be virtuous? It could 


not be from love to God, or any virtuous prin- 
ciple, that he choſe it; for by the ſuppoſition, 
he has no ſuch principle in his heart: and if he 
chuſes it without ſuch à principle: ſtill, according 
to this author, there is no virtue in his choice; 
for all virtue, he ſays, is to be reſolved into that 
ſingle: principle of love. Or will» he ſay, there 
may be produced in the heart aivirtuous bene- 
volence by an act or acts of choice, that are not 
virtuous ?- But this does not conſiſt with what he 
implicitly aſſerts, that to the cauſe alone is to be 


aſcribed what is in the effect. So that there is 


no way can poſſibly be deviſed, in conſiſtenct 
with Dr. T's ſcheme; in which Adam ever 
could have any righteouſneſs, or could ever either 
obtain any principle of virtue, or perform any one 


virtuous act. CONT GTO e eee #7 (7) 1 
Theſe confuſed inconſiſtent aſſertions, con- 
cerning virtue and moral rectitude, ariſe from the 


abſurd notions in vogue, concerning freedom of 


will, as if it conſiſted in the will's determining 
potoer, ſuppoſed to be neceſſary to moral agency, 
virtue and vice. The abſurdities of which, with 
the grounds of theſe errors, and what the truth 
is reſpecting theſe matters, with the evidences 
of it, J have, according to my ability, fully and 
largely conſidered, in my enquiry on that ſub- 
ject; to which I muſt refer the reader that deſires 
turther ſatis faction, and is willing to give him- 
ſelf the trouble of reading that diſcourſe. 
Having conſidered this great argument, and 
pretended demonſtration of Dr. 'T—r's againſt 
original righteouſneſs; I proceed to the proofs 
of the doctrine. And in the firſt place, I would 
conſider, whether there be not evidence of it in 
the three firſt chapters of Gene/is : or, whether the 
biſtory there delivered, does not lead us to ſup- 
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But yet it; follows fror-thafe inconfiſtent prin. 
ciples, there is no: maral rectitude or virtue in the 
firſt act of: chaice that is the cauſe of all conſe. 
quent virtue. This follows two ways; 1. Becauſe 
every part of virtue lies in the benevolent 
ciple, which is the effect; and therefore no pan 
of it can lie in the cauſe. 2. The choice of vir- 
tue, as tothe firſt act at leaſt, can have no virtue 
or righteouſneſs at all, becauſe it does not 

from any foregoing choice. For Dr. T. inſiſts, 
that a man muſt firſt have reflection and choice, 
before he can have righteouſneſs ; and that it is 
eflential to holineſs, that it proceed from choice. 
_ 3 theft choice: of holineſs, which holi- 
proceeds from, can have no virtue at all, be- 


6 — by the ſuppoſition it does not proceed from 


choice, being the firſt choice. . Hence if it be 


a effential-to Holineſs that it proceeds from choice, 


it muſt proceed from an unholy choice; unleſs 
the firſt holy choice can be before itſelf, or there 
be a virtuous act of choĩce before chat which 1 15 
firſt of all. Mt 9114-4 4 ERP Aha 

And wich veſpeck to Adam, let us cenie how 
upon Dr: T's principles, it was poſſible he 
ever ſhould have any ſuch thing as righteouſneſs, 


by any means at all. In the ſtate wherein God 


created him, he could: have no ſuch thing as 
love to God, or any love or benevolence in his heart. 
For if ſo, there would have been original right- 
couſneſs ; there would have been genuine mori 
reftitude';” nothing would be wanting: for our 
author ſays,” True genuine moral rectitude, in eve!) 
part of it; is to be reſolved' into this ſingle "principle 
But if he were wholly without any ſuch thing 35 
love to God, or any; virtuous love, how ſhould he 
come by virtue? The anſwer doubtleſs will be, 
By act of choice: he muſt firſtchuſe beine 
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But what if he did chuſe to be virtuous ? It could 
not be from love to God, or any virtuous prin- 
ciple, that he choſe it; for by the. ſuppoſition, 
he has no ſuch principle in his heart: and if he 
chuſes it without ſuch à principle, ſtill, according 
to this author, there is no virtue in his choice; 
for all virtue, he ſays; is to be reſolved into that 
ſingle principle of love. Or will he ſay, there 
may be produced in the heart aivirtuous bene- 
volence by an act or acts of choice, that are not 
virtubus? But this does not conſiſt with what he 
implicitly aſſerts, that to the cauſe alone is to be 
aſcribed what is in the effect. So that there is 
no way can poſſibly be deviſed, in conſiſtenct 
with Dr. T' 's ſcheme, in which Adam ever 
could have any righteouſneſs, or could ever either 
obtain any principle of virtue, or perform any one 
vious e get Ne 2 
Theſe (confuſed! inconfiſtent aſſertions, con. 
cerning virtue and moral rectitude, ariſe from the 
abſurd notions in vogue, concerning freedom ' of 
will, as if it conſiſted in the will's determining 
frwer, ſuppoſed to be neceſſary to moral agency, 
virtue *. vice. The abſurdities of which, with 
the grounds of theſe errors, and what the truth 
is reſpecting theſe matters, with the evidences 
of it, I have, according to my ability, fully and 
largely conſidered, in my enquiry on that ſub- 
ject; to whick T muſt refer the reader that deſires 
turther ſatisfaction, and is willing to give him- 
ſelf the trouble of reading that diſcourſe. 

Having conſidered this great argument, and 
pretended demonſtration of Dr. ['T—r's againſt 
original righteouſneſs; I proceed to the pr, 
of the doctrine. And in the firſt place, I Would 
conſider, whether there be not evidence of it in 
the three firſt chapters of Gene/is : or, whether the 1 
hiſtory there delivered, does not lead us to ſup- nn 
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EY chat our * parents were ended in a fate | 
Arenen rectitude and holineſss. 
I. This hiſtory leads us to uppoſe, Adanis 
2 with relation to the forbidden fruit, was the 
ſinſt ſin he committed. Which could not habe 
been, had he not always, till then, been perfect) 
righteous, righteous from the firſt moment of hi 
exiſtence; and'conſequently, created or hr 
into exiſtence righteous. In a moral agent, ſub. 
zect to moral obligations, it is the ſame thing, to 
| be perfectly innocent, as toche perfectly righteous. 
It muſt becauſe there can no more 
be any medium between ſin and righteouſneſt, o 
Pet ween being right and being wrong, in a moral 
ſenſe, than there can be a medium between be- 
ing ftraight and crooked, in a natural ſenſe. 
Adam vas brought into exiſtence capable of act. 
ing immediately, as a moral agent; and therefore 
he was immediately under a rule of right action: 
he was obliged as ſoon as he: exiſted, to a4 right. 
And if he was obliged to a/ right as ſoon as he 
exiſted, he was obliged even then to be inclined 
to act right. Dr. T. ſays, p. 442. Adam 
*« could not n without a finful. inclination*?” 
And juſt for the ſame reaſon. he could not do 
right, without an inclination to right action. And 
as he was obliged to act right — the firſt mo- 
ment of his exiſtence, "os did do ſo, until be 
ſinned in the affair of the forbidden fruit, he 
muſt have an inclination or diſpoſition of heart 
to do right the firſt moment ef his exiſtence; 
and *, is the ſame as to be created, or brought 
into exiſtence, wm an TOs to ziehe ac- 
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ſinful inclination in Adam, yet an inclination, to that fin 9 
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tion, or, which is the ſame thing, a virtuous and 
holy diſpoſition of herr. 

Here it will be in vain to ſay, It is true, that 
it was Adam's duty to have a good diſpoſition 
or inclination as ſoon: as it was poſſible to be ob- 
tained, in the nature of things: but as it could 
not be without :7#me to eſtabliſh ſuch an habit, 
which requires antecedent thought, reflexion, 
and repeated right action; therefore all that 
Adam could be obliged to in the firſt place, was 
to reflect and conſider things in a right manner, 
and apply himſelf to right action, in order to 
obtain a right diſpoſition. For this ſuppoſes, 
that even this reflexion aud conſideration, which 
he was obliged to, was right action. Surely he 
was obliged to it no otherwiſe than as a thing that 
was right; and therefore he muſt have an mc: 
zation to this right action immediately, before he 
could perform thoſe - firſt right actions. And as 
the inclination to them ſhould be right, the prin- 
ciple or - diſpoſition from which he performed 
even theſe actions, muſt be good. Otherwiſe, 
the actions would not be right in the fight of 
Him, who looks at the heart; nor would they 
anſwer. the man's obligations, or be a doing his 
duty, if he had done them for ſome finiſter end, 
and not from a regard to God and his duty. 
Therefore there muſt” be a regard to God and 
his duty implanted. in him at his firſt exiſtence: 
otherwiſe, it is certain, he would have done no- 
thing from a regard to God and his duty; no, 
not ſo much as to reflect and conſider, and try 
to obtain ſuch a diſpoſition. The very ſuppo- 
ſition of a di/po/ition to right action being firſt 
obtained by repeated right a&ion, is groſsly in- 
conſiſtent with itſelf: for it ſuppoſes a courſe of 
nght action, Before there is a diſpoſition to per- 
form any right action. | 
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168 Evidence of the doctrine 
\ "Theſe are no invented quibbles or ſophifms. 
If God expected of Adam any obedience or duty 
to him at all, when he firſt made him, whether 
it was in reflecting, conſidering, or any way ex. 
erting the faculties he had given him, then God 
expected he ſhould immediately exerciſe love 
and regard to him. For how could it be expect. 
ed, that Adam ſhould have ; a ſtrict and perfect 
regard to God's commands and authority, and 
his duty to him, when he had no love nor regard 
to him in his heart, nor could it be expected he 
ſhould have any? If Adam from the beginning 
did his duty to God, and had more reſpect to the 
will of his Creator than to other things; and a8 
much reſpect to him as he ought to have; then 
from the beginning he had a ſupreme and per- 
fect reſpect and love to God: and if fo, he was 
created with ſuch a principle. Fhere is no avoid- 
ing the conſequence. Not only external duties, 
but internal duties, ſuch as ſummarily conſiſt in 
love, muſt be immediately required of Adam, 
as ſoon as he exiſted, if any duty at all was re- 
quired. For it is moſt apparently abſurd, to 
talk of a ſpiritual being, with the faculties of 
underſtanding and will, being required to perform 
external duties, without internal. Dr. T. him- 
ſelf obſerves, that love is the fulfilling of the 
law, and that all moral remitude, even every part of | 
it, muſt be refolved into that ſingle principie. There- 
tore, if any morally right act at all, reflex1on, | 
conſideration, or any thing elſe, was required ot 
Adam immediately, on his firſt exiſtence, and was 
performed as required; then he muſt, the firlt 
moment of his exiſtence, have his heart poſſeſſed 
of that principle of divine ive: which implies 
the whole of moral rectitude in every part of it, 
according to our author's own doctrine; and 
the whole of moral rectitude or righteouſne? 
- "IM as 
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muſt begin with his exiſtence : which is the thing 
taught in the doctrine of original righteouſneſs. 
And let us conſider how it could be otherwiſe, 
than that- Adam was always, in every moment 
of his exiſtence, obliged to exerciſe ſuch regard 
or reſpe& of heart towards every object or thing, 
as was agreeable- to the apparent merit of that 
object. For inſtance, would it not at any time 
have been a becoming thing in Adam, on the ex- 
hibition to his mind of God's infinite goodneſs 
to him, for him to have exerciſed anſwerable 
gratitude ; and the contrary have been unbecom- 
ing and odious? And if ſomething had been 
preſented to Adam's view, tranſcendently ami- 
able in itſelf, as for inſtance, the glorious per- 
fection of the divine nature, would it not have 
become him to love, reliſh and delight in it? 
Would not ſuch an object have merited this? 
And if the view of an object ſo amiable in itſelf 
did not affect his mind with complacence, would 
it not, according to the plain dictates of our un- 
derſtanding, have ſhewn an unbecoming temper 
of mind? To ſay, that he had not had time, by 
culture, to form and eſtabliſh a good diſpoſition 
or reliſh, is not what would have taken off the 
diſagreeableneſs and odiouſneſs of the temper. 
And if there had been never ſo much time, Ido 
not ſee ho it could be expected he ſhould im- 
prove it aright, in order to obtain a good diſpo- 
fition, if he had not already ſome good diſpoſition 
to engage him to it. . 
That belonging to the will and diſpoſition of 
the heart, which in itſelf is either odious or ami- 
able, unbecoming or decent, always would have 
been Adam's virtue or ſin, at any moment of 
his exiſtence; if there be any ſuch thing as virtue 
or vice; by which nothing can be meant, but 
ee | 1 
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that in our moral diſpoſition and behavior, which 
is becoming or unbecoming, amiable or odious. 1 

Human nature muſt. be created with ſome dif. 
Politions ; a diſpoſition. to reliſh: ſome: things as 
good and amiable, .,and to be. averſe to other 
things as odious and diſagreeable. Otherwiſe, 
it. muſt be wit haut any ſuch thing as inclination 


or will: it muſt be perfectly indifferent, without 


preference, without choice or averſion toward 
any thing, as agreeable or diſagreeable. But if it 
had any concreated diſpoſitions at all, they muſt 
be either right or wrong, either agreeable or dil. 
agreeable to the nature of things. If man had 
higheſt reliſh , of thoſe things that 
were moſt — and beautiful, a 5 — ſition 
to have the quickeſt and higheſt delight — 
things that were moſt worthy of it, then his diſ. 
poſitions were morally right and amiable, and 


never can be decent and excellent in a higher 


ſenſe. But if he had a diſpoſition to love moſt 
thoſe things that were inferior and leſs worthy, 
then his diſpoſitions. were vicious. And it i 


evident there can be no medium between theſe. 
II. This notion of Adam's being created 


without a principle of holineſs in his heart, taken 


with the reſt of Dr. T—r's ſcheme, 18 inconſiſt- 
ent with what the hiſtory in the beginning of 
Geneſis leads us to ſuppoſe of the great favors 
and ſmiles of heaven, which Adam enjoyed while 
he remained in innocency. The Moſaic account 
ſuggeſts to us, that till Adam ſinned, he was in 
happy circumſtances, ſurrounded with teſtimo- 
nies and fruits of God's favor. This is impli- 
citly owned by Dr. T. when he ſays, p. 252 
« That in the e our firſt parents were 
« under, before the fall, they were placed in a 
condition proper to engage their gratitude, 
t love and obedience.” But it will follow on 
our 
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of original righteouſnels. 1471 
our author's principles, that Adam while in in- 
nocency was placed in far worſe circumſtances 
than he was in after his diſobedience, and infi- 
nitely worſe than his poſterity are in, under un- 
ſpeakably greater diſadvantages for the avoid- 
ing ſin, and the performance of duty. For by 
his doctrine Adam's poſterity came into the world 
with their hearts as free from any propenſity to 
ſin as he, and he was made as deſtitute of any 
propenſity to righteouſneſs as they: and yet God, 
in favor to them, does great things to reſtrain 
them from ſin, and excite them to virtue, which 
he never did for Adam in innocency, but laid 
him, in the higheſt degree, under contrary diſ- 
advantages. God, as an inſtance of his great 
favor and fatherly love to man, ſince the fall, 
has denied him the eaſe and pleaſures of paradiſe, 
which gratified and allured his ſenſes and bodily 
appetites, that he might diminiſh his tempta- 
tions to ſin: and as a ſtill greater means to re- 
ſtrain from ſin, and promote virtue, has ſubjected 
him to labor, toil and ſorrow in the world: and 
not only ſo, but as a means to promote his ſpi- 
ritual and eternal good far beyond this, has doomed 
him to death: and when all this was found infuf- 
ficient, he, in further proſecution of the deſigns 
of his love, ſhortened men's lives exceedingly, 
made them twelve or thirteen times ſhorter than 
$11 the firſt ages. And yet this, with all the in- 
numerable calamities which God, in great favor 
to mankind, has brought on the world, whereby 
their temptations are ſo vaſtly cut ſhort, and 
the means and inducements to virtue heaped one 
upon another, to ſo great a degree, all have 
proved inſufficient, now for ſo many thouſand years 
2 to reſtrain from wickedneſs in any con- 
I crable degree, innocent human nature all along 
coming into the world with the fame purity and 
25 harmleſs 
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172 Evidence : of the | dci rin 2 
harmleſs diſpoſitions that our firſt parents had i; 


their nature to keep them from ſin, or incline 


means! Not only without ſuch exceeding grei 
means as we now have, when our lives are mat: 


their being wicked, and to make them good, 


great favors and teſtimonies of love followed ie 


paradiſe. What vaſt diſadvantages indeed the 
muſt Adam and Eve be in, that had no more in 


them to virtue, than their poſterity, and yet wer 


without all theſe additional and extraordinay 


ſo very ſhort, but having vaſtly leſs advantaga 
than their antediluvian poſterity, who to prevent 


had ſo much labor and toil, ſweat and ſorros, | 
briars and thorns, with a body gradually decay. Wi '* 
ing and returning to the duſt ; hen our firſt g. 
rents had the extreme diſadvantage of being 
placed in the midſtoof ſo many and exceediny 
great temptations, not only without toil or for- 
row, pain or diſeaſe, to humble and mortify them, 
and a ſentence of death to wean them from tit 
world, but in the. midſt of the moſt exquiſite an 
alluring ſenſitive delights, the reverſe in eveſ 
reſpect, and to the higheſt degree of that mol 
gracious ſtate. of :requiſite means and gien 
advantages which mankind now enjoy! | 
mankind now under theſe vaſt reſtraints and grei 
advantages, are not reſtrained from general and 
as it were univerſal wickedneſs, how could it be 
expected that Adam and Eve, created with 10 
better hearts than men bring into the world nov 
and deſtitute of all theſe advantages, and in tit 
midft of all contrary diſadvantages, ſhould eſcapt 
it! ; rd SVs” £1 129 
Theſe things are not agreeable to Moſes's a. 
count; which repreſents an happy ſtate of pe. 
culiar favors and bleſſings before the fall, 3 

the curſe. coming afterwards : but according d 
this ſcheme, the curſe was before the fall, and tb 
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apoſtacy. -- And'the curſe before the fall muſt be 
a curſe with a witneſs, being to ſo high a degree 
the reverſe of ſuch means, means ſo neceſſary for 
ſuch a creature as innocent man, and in all their 
multitude and fulneſs proving too little. Para- 
diſe therefore muſt be a. mere delmion! There 
was indeed a great ſhew of favor, in placing man 
in the midſt of ſuch delights. But this delight- 
ful garden, it ſeems, with all its beauty and ſweet- 
neſs, was in its real tendency worſe than the 
apples of Sodom : it was but a mere bait (God 
forbid the blaſphemy) the more effectually en- 
icing by its beauty and deliciouſneſs ro Adam's 
eternal ruin: which might be the more expected 
to be fatal to him, ſeeing that he was the firſt 
man that ever exiſted, having no ſuperiority of 
capacity to his poſterity, and wholly without the 
advantage of the obſervations, experiences and 
improvements of preceding generations, which 

his poſterity hjave. 1 
proceed now to take notice of an additional 
proof of the doctrine we are upon, from another 
part of the holy Scripture. A very clear text for 
original righteonſueſs is that in Eccleſ. vii, 29. Lo, 
inis only have I. found, that God made man upright ; 

but they have ſought out many inventions. 

lt is an obſervation of no weight, which Dr. 
T. makes on this. text, that the word man is com- 
monly uſed to ſignify mankind in general, or 
mankind collectively taken. It is true, it often 
lignifies the ſpecies of mankind : but then it is 
uſed to ſignify - the' ſpecies with regard to its du- 
ration and ſucceſſion from its beginning, as well 
Vith regard to its exten“. The Engliſh' word 
mankind" is uſed to fignify the ſpecies : but what 
if it be ſo? Would it be an improper or unin- 
telligible way of ſpeaking, to ſay, that when God 
lirſt made mankind, he placed them in a pleaſant 
paradiſe. 
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paradiſe (meaning in their firſt parents), but toy 
they live in the midſt of briars and thorns? And 
it is certain, that to ſpeak of God's making man. 
kind in ſuch a meaning, viz. his giving the ſpe- 
cies" an exiſtence; in their firſt parents, at the cre. 
ation of the world, is agreeable to the Scripturc 
uſe, of ſuch. an expreſſion. As in Deut. iv. 2, 
Since the day that God created man upon the earth, 
Job. xx. 4. Knowe/t thou not Ibis old, ſince man 
was placed upon the carb. Iſai. xlv. 12. I hav 
made the earth, and created man upon it: I, even 
my hands, have. ſtretched out the beavens. Jer. xxvi. 
5. 1 have made tbe earth, the man and the. beaf 
that are upon the ground, by my great power. Al 
theſe. texts. ſpeak of God's making; man; by the 
word man ſignify ing the ſpecies of mankind ; and 
yet they all plainly have reſpect to God's making 
man at.firft, when God made the earth, and;ſtretched 
out the heavens, and created the firſt parents ol 
mankind. In all theſe places, the ſame word 
Adam is uſed as here in Eccleſiaſtes ; and in the 
laſt of them uſed with He empbaticum, as it is here; 
though Dr. T. omits it, when he tells us, he 
gives us a catalogue of all the places of Scrip- 
ture, where the word is uſed. And it argues no- 
thing to the doctor's. purpoſe, that the pronoun 
they is uſed. They have ſought out many inven- 
tions. Which is properly applied to the ſpecics, 
which God made at firſt upright ; God having 
begun the ſpecies with more than one, and it 
being continued in a multitude. As Chriſt ſpeaks 
of the two ſexes, in the relation of man and wife, 
as continued in ſucceſſive generations. Matth. 
xix. 4. He that made them at the beginning, mae 
them male and female; having reference to Adam 
and Eve. G16 ai, 13 NI l e 1 
No leſs impertinent, and alſo very unfair is his 
criticiſm on the word jaſbar; tranſlated upright 
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Becauſe the word ſometimes ſignifies right, he 
would from thence infer, that it does not pro- 
perly ſignify a moral rectitude even when uſed to 
expreſs the character of moral agents. He might 
as well infiſt, that the Engliſh word zpright ſome- 
times, and in its moſt original meaning, ſignify- 
ing right up, or in an erect poſture, therefore it 
does not properly ſignify any moral character, 
when applied to moral agents: and indeed leſs 
unreaſonably; for it is known, that in the He- 
trew language, in a peculiar manner, moſt words 
uſed to ſignify moral and ſpiritual things, are 
taken from things external and natural. The 
word jaſbar is uſed, as applied to moral agents, 
or to the words and actions of ſuch (if I have 
not mis-reckoned *) about an hundred and ten 
times in Scripture ; and about an hundred of 
them, without all diſpute, to ſignify virtue or mo- 
ral rectitude (though Dr. T. is pleaſed to ſay the 
word does not generally fignify a moral charac- 
ter); and for the moſt part it ſignifies ſrue vir- 
/ne, or virtue in ſuch a ſenſe as diſtinguiſhes it 
from all falſe appearances of virtue, or what is 
only virtue in ſome reſpects, but not truly ſo in 
the ſight of God. It is uſed at leaſt eighty times 
in this ſenſe. And ſcarce any word can be found 
in the Hebreto language more ſignificant of this. 
It is thus uſed conſtantly in Solomon's writings 
(where it is often found), when uſed to expreſs a 
character or property of moral agents. And it - 
is beyond all controverſy; that he uſes it in this 
place in the viith of Eccleſ. to ſignify a moral 
rectitude or character of real virtue and integri- 
ty. For the wiſe man, in this context, is ſpeak- 
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ing of men with reſpect to their moral charac. 
ter, inquiring into the corruption and depra- 
vity of mankind (as is confeſſed,” p. 184.) and 
he here declares, he had not found more than one 
among a thouſand, of the right ſtamp, truly and 


thoroughly virtuous and upright ; which appeared 
a ſtrange thing ! But in this text. he clears God, 


and lays the blame to man: man was not made 
thus at firſt. He was made of the right ſtamp, 
altogether good in his kind (as all other things 
were) truly and thoroughly virtuous, as he, ought 
to be; but they bave ſought out many inventions, 
Which laſt expreſſion ſignifies things ſinful, or 


morally evil; as is confeſſed, p. 185. And this 


expreſſion, uſed to ſignify thoſe moral evils he 
found in man, which he ſets in oppoſition to the 
uprightneſs man was made in, ſhews, that by up- 
rightneſs he means the moſt true and ſincere 
goodneſs. The word rendered inventions, moſt 
naturally and aptly ſignifies the ſubtil devices, 
and crooked deceitful ways of hypocrites, wherein 
they are of a character contrary to men of ſim- 
plicity and godly ſincerity ; who, though wiſe in 
that which is good, are ſimple concerning evil. 
Thus the ſame wiſe man in Prov. xii. 2. ſets a 
truly good man in oppoſition to a man of wicked 
devices, whom God will condemn. Solomon had 


occaſion to obſerve many who put on an artful 


diſguiſe and fair ſhew of goodneſs ; but on ſearch- 


ing thoroughly, he found very few truly upright. 
As he ſays, Prov. xx. 6. Moſt men will proclam 
every one his own goodneſs : but a faithful man uo 


can find? So that it is exceeding plain, that by 
uprightneſs, in this place in Eccleſiaſtes, Solo- 
mon means true moral goodneſs. 


What our author urges concerning many inven- 


lious being ſpoken of, whereas Adam's eating the 


forbidden fruit was but one invention, is of as * 
| e 
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tle weight as the reſt of what he ſays on this 
text. For the many luſts and corruptions of 
mankind, appearing in innumerable ways of ſin- 
ning, are all the conſequence of that ſin. The 
great corruption men are fallen into by the ori- 
ginal apoſtacy, appears in the multitude of wicked 
ways they are inclined to. And therefore theſe 
are properly mentioned as the fruits and evi- 
dences of the greatneſs of that apoſtacy and 
corruption. 20 101 nt ett, . 
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Concerning the Kind of Death, tbreatened. to our 
firſt Parents, i "they ſhould eat of the forbidden 


Fruit. 


R. T. in his obſervations on the three firſt 
chapters of Geneſis, - ſays, p. 7.” The 
* threatning to man in caſe of tranſ; reſſion was, 
that he ſhould ſurely die.—Death is the loſing 
* of life. Death is oppoſed to life, and muſt be 
* underſtood according to the nature of thar life 
* to which it is oppoſed. ' Now the death here 
* threatened can, with any certainty, be oppoſed 
* only to the life God gave Adam, when he cre- 
*ated him, ver. 7. Any thing beſides this muſt 
© be pure conjecture, without ſolid foundation. 
_ To this I would fay, It is true, Death is oppoſed 
to life, and muſt be. underſtood according to. the nature 
of that life lo which'it is oppeſed: hut does it there- 
fore follow, that nothing can be meant by it but 
the % of life? Miſery is oppoſed to happineſs, 
and ſorrow is in Scripture often oppoſed' to joy : 
but can we conclude from thence, that nothing 
s meant in Scripture by ſorrow, but the % of 
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foy ? Or that there is / no more in miſery, than tbe 
loſs or abſence of happineſs? And if it be fo, that 
the death threatened) to Adam can, with cer. 
tainty, be! oppoſed: only to the life gern to: Aden, 
when God" created bim I think a ſtate of perfect, 
perpetual: and hopeleſs mifery, is properly op- 
poſed to that ſtate Adam was iu, when Cod createl 
bim. For I fuppoſe it will not be denied, tha 
the life Adam had was truly a happy liſe; happy 
in perfect innocency, in the favor of his Maker, 
ſurrounded with the happy fruits and teſtimonie 
of his love: and I think it has been proved, that 
he alſo was happy in a ſtate of perfect righteouſ. 
neſs. And nothing is more manifeſt, than that 
it is a to 4 very common acceptation of 
the word / in Scripture, that it be underſtood 
as ſignifying a ſtate of excellent and happy exiſt. 
ence. Now that which is moſt oppoſite to hd 
life and ſtate. Adam was created in, is a. ſtate d 
total confirmed wickedneſs, and perfect hopeleb 
miſery, under the divine diſpleaſure and curſe: 
not excluding. temporal death or the deſtruction 
of the body, as an introduction to it. 

Aud beſides, that which is much more evident 
than any thing Dr. T. ſays on this head, is this 
wiz. That the death which was to come on Adam 
as the puniſoment of his diſaledience, was oppoſed 
to that % which he would have had as the r. 
ward of his obedience, in caſe he had not finned. 
Obedience and, diſobedience are*contraries : and tht 
threatenings and promiſes that are ſanctions of 
law, are ſet in direct oppoſition: and the pn. 
miſed rewards and threatened puniſhments, are whit 
are moſt properly taken as each others oppoſites. 
But none will deny, that the life which won 
haye been Adam's reward, if He had perſiſted il 
obedience, . was eternal life. And therefore Vf 
argue juſtly, that the death which fands oppoſes 4 
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War IM (Df. TERRY being judge, P. 396.) f 
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zhe bi tor Ads to uſe his own words. I 
Adath; fot his perſeveting obedience, was to have 
had everlaſting life and happineſs, in perfet7 holinzfs, 
union with u er, and ej 4 

and l e ee was to be confirmed 
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by the tree of Hife; then doubtleſs the death threa- 
tened in cafe of difobédience, which ſtands in 
dire& Oppofitlön td this, was a being given over 
to eberlaſting wickedneſs and miſery, in ſeparation 
ftom God, and int during bis wrath. 
Ahd it may with" the greateſt reaſon be ſup- 
poſed, that when' God fifſt made mankind, and 
made known to them the methods of his moral 
government töwards them, in; the revelation he 
made of himfelf to the natural head of the whole 
ſpecies ; and let him know that dhedience to him 
Nas & pected às his duty; and inforced this duty 
with the fanckiof of a threatehed puniſhment, 
called by the nate of 4%, L fay, we may with 
the greateſt reaſon, ſuppoſe in ſich a caſe, that by 
#ath was meant that fame death Which God ei- 
teemed to be the moſt proper piitiiſhment of the 
ſin of mankind; and Which he ſpeaks of under 
that name throughout the Scripture, as the proper 
wages of the* fin of man, and was always from 
the beginning underſtood to be fo, in the church 
of God. e Be ſtrange indeed; if it ſhould 
de otherwiſe. © It would Ave det | 
hen the law of God was firſt given, and enforced 
©) the threatening of a puniſhment,” nothing at 
Wall had been mentioned of that great puniſhment, 
ever ſpoken of under the name of death (in the re- 
velations which he has given to mankind from 
We to age) as the proper puniſhment of the ſin 
Jof mankind. And it would be no leſs ü 
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and threatened on that occaſion, was called. by 
the ſame name, even death, yet we muſt not un. 
derſtand it to mean the ſame thing, but ſome. 
thing infinitely diverſe, and infinitely more in- 
conſiderable. 

But now let us confider what that death Is, 
which the Scripture ever ſpeaks. of as the proper 
wages of the ft in of mankind, and is ſpoken of 
as loch by God's ſaints in all ages of the church, 
from 3 firſt beginning of a written revelation, 
to the. concluſion of it. I will begin with the 
New Teſtament. When the apoſtle Paul fays, 
Rom. vi. 23. The wages of ſin is death, Dr. T 
tells us, p. 3 396, that this means eternal death, the 
fecond death, - death widely different from the death 
We now die. The ſame apoſtle ſpeaks of death as 
the proper puniſhment due for ſin, in Rom. 
vii. 5. and chap. viii. 13. 2 Cor. iii. 7. 1 Cor. 
XV. 56. In all which places, Dr. T. himſelf 
ſuppoſes the apoſtle to intend eternal deaths. 
And .when the apoſtle James ſpeaks of death, as 
the proper reward, fruit and end of fin, Ja. i i. 16. 
Sin, when it is "finiſhed, bringeth. forth death : it |s 
manifeſt, that our author ſuppoſes eternal deſtruc- 
tion to be meant f. And the apoſtle John, agrec- 
able to Dr. T—r's ſenſe, ſpeaks of the ſecond 
death, as that which ſin unrepented of will bring 
all men to at laſt. Rev. xx. 6. 14. and xxi. 8. and 
chap. ii. 11. In the ſame ſenſe the apoſtle John 
uſes the word in his 1ſt epiſtle, chap. iii. 14- 
Ne know that we- have paſſed from death 10 life, le- 
cauſe we love the brethren : he that bateth his bm. 


* * See p. 78. note on Rom. vii. 5. and note on ver. 6. note 
on Rom. v. 20. note on Rom. vii. 8. 
I By comparing what he ſays p. 126. with what he often fajs 
of that death and deſtruction w ich! is the demerit and end 0 
rſonal fin, which he ſays is the ſecond Kaul. or eternal di- 
2 | 
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ther, abidethy in death. In the ſame manner Chriſt 
uſed the word from time to time, when he was | 
on earth, and ſpake concerning the puniſhment 1 
and iſſue of ſin. Joh. v. 24. He that heareth my | 
word, and believeth, &c. hath everlaſting life, and 
Hall not come into condemnation ; but is paſſed from 
death 7o life, where, according to Dr. I- r's own 
way of arguing, it cannot be the death which we 
now die, that Chriſt ſpeaks of, but eternal death, be- 
cauſe it is ſet in oppoſition to everlaſting life, Joh. 

vi. 50. This is the bread which cometh down from hea- 
den, that a man may eat thereof, and not die, chap. 
viii. 51. Verily, verily, 1 ſay unto you, If a man 
keep my ſaying, he ſhall never ſee death, chap. xi. 
26. And whoſoever liveth and believeth in me, ſhall 
never die. In which places it is plain, Chriſt does 
not mean that believers ſhall never ſee temporal 
death. See alſo Matth. x. 29. and Luke x. 28. 
In like manner, the word was commonly uſed by 
the prophets, of old, wtien they ſpake of death 
as the proper end and recompence of fin. So, 
abundantly by the prophet Ezekiel, Ezek. iii. 18. 
When I ſay unto the wicked man, Thou fhalt ſurely 
die. In the original, Dying thou ſhalt die.—The 
lame form of expreſſion, which God uſed in the 
threatening to Adam. We have the ſame words 
again, chap. xxxiii. 18.—In chap. Xviii. 4. it is 
laid, The foul that ſinneth, it ſhall die. To the like 
Purpoſe are chap. iii. 19, 20. and xviii. 4, 5, 10, 
14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 26, 28. Chap. xxxlll. 
8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 19, 20. And that temporal 
death is not meant in theſe places, is plain, be- 
cauſe it is promiſed moſt abſolutely that the 
righteous ſhall not die the death ſpoken of, chap. 
XVI. 21. He Hall ſurely live, he ſhall not die. So 
ver. 9, 17, 19 and 22. and chap, iii. 21. And 
it is evident, the prophet Jeremiah uſes the word 
in the ſame ſenſe, Jer. xxxi. 30. Every one /hall 
Wy r die 
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die for his own. iniquity. And the lame death is 
ſpoken of by the progpe Ya h, Ifai. xi. 4. With 
the breath of his lips /, all be tay the Wicked, | Bet 
alſo chap. Ixi. 16. with ver. 24.—Solomon, who 
we muſt ſuppoſe was thoroughly ente with 


— 


the ſenſe in which the word was uſed by the wiſe, 
and by the ancients, continually ſpeaks of death 
as the proper fruit, iſſue and recompence of fin, 
uſing. the word only in this ſenſe, chap. xi. 19 
As righteouſneſs tendeth to. life, Jo he that purjugth 
evil, purſueth it to bis own . So chap. vii. 
32. X. 21. XIV. 12. Rix. 16. 1. 18, 32. J. 48. ver, 
8, ©, 23. vii. 22, 26, 27. ix. 18. xl. 19. XV. 10. 
xviii. 21. xxl. 16. and xxili. 13, 14. In theſe 
places he cannot mean temporal death! for he 
often ſpeaks of it as a puniſhment of the wicked, 
wherein the righteous ſhall certainly be diſtin. 
guiſhed from them: as in Eroy. Xii. 28. Jn {þ 
pay of righteuſne/s 5 lie, and in the path-way thernf 


75 u death. So in Chap. x. 2. Xi. 4. Xlil., 14. 
xiv. 27. and many other places. But we find, 
this ſame;wiſe man obſerves, that as to temporal 
death, and temporal events in general, there is 

no diſtinction, "Vii that they happen alike t9 
good and bag. Eccl. il. 14, 15, 46. Vii. 44. and 
ix. 2,3. His words are remarkable in Ecch. vi. 
15. There is @ juſt man that perifheth in his right- 
couſneſs ; and there is a wicked men that prolongen 
| his life in his wwickedne/s.—9, we find, David in 
the Book of Pſalms. uſes the word death in the 

fame ſenſe, when he ſpeaks of if as the prope! 
wages and iflue of fin, Foal i 21. Euil Not 


ſlay be wie. He ſpeaks of it as a certain thing 
Pal. cxxxix. 19. Surely thou wilt lay the ichs® 0 
Cad. And he [peaks of. it as a thing wherein fie 
wicked are diſtinguiſhed from, the rights» 
Fal. lxix. 28, 556—ꝛ7 „ 
the living, and mi be mitn with the rightents. Jus 
0 I . | _ uU 
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thus we find the word death uſed in the Penta- 
teuch or books of Moſes : in which part of the 
Scripture it is, that we have the account of the 
threatening of death to Adam. When death, in 
theſe books, is ſpoken of as the proper fruit and 
appointed reward of fin, it is to be underſtood 
of eternal death. So Deut. xxx. 15. See, 1 
have ſet before thee this day, life and good, and death 
and evil. Ver. 19. I call heaven and earth to record 
this day againſt you, that I have ſei before you hfe and 
death, bleſſing and curſing. The lite that is ſpoken 
of here, is doubtleſs the ſame that is ſpoken of 
in Lev. xviii. 5. Ye hall therefore keep my ſtatutes 
and my judgments, which if a man db, he ſhall live in 
them. This the apoſtle underſtands of eternal 
life ; as is plain by Rom. x. g. and Gal. iii. 12. 
But that the death threatened for fin in the law of 
Moſes meant eternal death, is what Dr. T. abun- 
dantly declares. So in his note on Rom. v. 20. 
Such a conſtitution the law of Moſes was, ſubjecting 
thoſe who were under it to death for every 1ranſgre/- 
ſion; meaning by death eternal death. Theſe are 
his words. The like he aſſerts in many other 
places. When it is ſaid, in the place now men- 
tioned, I have ſet before thee life and death, be 
and curſing, without doubt the ſame ing and 
curſing is meant which God had already ſet before 
them with ſuch ſolemnity, in the 827th and 28th 
chapters; where we have the ſum of the curſes 
in thoſe laſt words of the 27th chapter, Curſed is 
every one, which confirmeth not all the words of this 
law to do them, Which the apoſtle ſpeaks of as a 
threatening of eternal death ; and with him Dr. 
T. himfelf*. In this ſenſe alſo Job and his friends 


* Note on Rom. y. 20. In his Exp. on Rom. p. 371, 373» 


| 374, 376. There in p. 371, he ſays expreſsly,“ The law of 


** Moſes ſubjected thoſe who were under it to death, meaning 
Aby death, eternal death.“ ds 5 
N 4 ſpake 
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i fl pake of death, as the wages and end of fin, why 
why | lived before any written revelation, and had their 
i religion and their phraſeology about the thing 
of religion from the ancients. - 

N I any ſhould inſiſt upon it as an objection 
againſt ſuppoſing that death was intended to ſig. 
nify eternal death in the threatening to Adam, 
that this uſe of the word is figurative; though 
it ſhould be allowed, yet it is by no means ſo figu. 
rative as many other phraſes. uſed in the hiſton 
contained in theſe three chapters: as when it is 
ſaid, God ſaid, Let there be light ; God ſaid, Lt 
there be a ſirmament, &c. as though God ſpake 
f ſuch words with a voice. So when it is ſaid, Cd 
called be light, day: God called the firmament, 
heaven, &c. God reſted on the ſeventh day; 1 
though he had been weary, and then refted. A 
when it is ſaid, They heard the voice of God walk. 
Il ing; as though the Deity had two feet, and took 
1 ſteps on the ground. Dr. T. ſuppoſes, that 
when it is ſaid of Adam and Eve, Their eyes wer: 
opened, and they ſaw that they were naked : by the 
word naked, is meant a ſtate of guilt, (p. 12.) Which 
ſenſe of the word ; zaked is much further from the 
common uſe of the word than the ſuppoſed ſenſe 
of the word death. So this author ſuppoſes the 
promiſe concerning the ſeed of the woman's ui. 
ing the ſerpent's head, while the ſerpent ſhould 
bruiſe his heel, is to be underſtood of the Meſſat's 
deſtroying the power and ſovereignty. of the devil, and 
receiving ſome ſlight hurt from bim. (p. 15, 16. 
Which makes the ſentence full of figures, vaſtly 
more beſide the common uſe of words. And 
why might not God deliver threatenings to our 
firſt parents in figurative expreſſions, as well 3 
promiſes ?——Many other ſtrong figures are uſed 
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the word death, or the Hebrew word ſo tranſlated, 
if uſed in the manner that has been ſuppoſed, 
to have been figurative at all. It does not ap- 
pear but that this word, in its true and proper 
meaning, might ſignify perfect miſery, and ſen- 
ſible deſtruction; though the word was alſo ap- 
plied to ſignify ſomething more external and vi- 
lible. There are many words in our language, 
ſuch as heart, ſenſe, view, diſcovery, conception, light, 
and many others, which are applied to fignity 
external things, as that muſcular part of the bedy 


called heart; external feeling called /en/e ; the 
ke fight of the bodily eye called view ; the finding 
70d of a thing by its being uncovered, called 4//co- 
nt, very; the firſt beginning of the foetus in the 


womb, called conception ; and the rays of the ſun, 
called /zght - yet theſe words do as truly and pro- 
perly ſignify other things of a more ſpiritual in- 
ternal nature, as thoſe : ſuch as the diſpoſition, at- 
tection, perception and thought of the mind, and 
manifeſtation and evidence to the ſoul. Com- 
mon uſe, which governs the propriety of lan- 
guage, makes the latter things to be as much fig- 
nified by thoſe . words, in their proper meaning, 
as the former. It is eſpecially common in the 
Hebrew, and I. ſuppoſe other oriental languages, 
that the ſame word that ſignifies ſomething ex- 


ld ternal, does no leſs properly and uſually ſignify 
ab's ſomething more ſpiritual. So the Hebrew words 
an uſed for breath, have ſuch a double fignification ; 
16.) ama ſignifies both breath, and the ſoul ; and 
aſtly be latter as commonly as the former: Ruach is 
And il uſed for breath or wind, but yet more commonly 
our WW lignifies /pirzr. Nepbeſb is uſed for Breath, but 
et more commonly ſignifies /ou!. So the word 
uſed b, heart, no leſs properly ſignifies the /oul, eſpe- 

1 clally with regard to the will and affections, than 
ſing cat part of the body ſo called. The word Sha- 


hom, 
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lam, which we render peace, no leſs properly figni. 
fies proſperity and happineſs, than mutual agree. 
ment. The word tranſlated 4%, ſignifies the 
natural life of the body, and alſo the perfect and 
bappy ſtate of ſenſible active being; and the lat. 
ter as properly as the former. So the word dzath 
ſignifies deſtruction, as to outward /enſtbility, ac. 
tivity and enjoyment : but it has moſt evidently 
another ſignification, which in the Hebrew tongue 
is no leſs proper, 41/2. pere, ſenſible, bopeleſs ruin 

ang miſery. . | 
It. is therefore wholly without reaſon urged, 
that death properly ſignifies only the loſs of this 
preſent life: and that therefore nothing elſe was 
meant by that death which was threatened for cat- 
ing the forbidden fruit. Nor does it at all appeat 
but that Adam, who from what God ſaid con- 
cerning the ſeed of the woman, that was ſo very 
figurative, could underſtand, that relief was pro- 
miſed, as tothe death which was threatened, /as Dr. 
T. himfelf ſuppoſes p. 18.) underſtood the Death 
that was threatened in the more important ſenſe; 
eſpecially ſeeing temporal death, as it is originally i 
and in itſelf, and is eyermore, excepting as changed 
by diyine grace, an, introduction or entrance into 
that gloomy diſmal Rate of miſery, which is ſha- 
dowed forth by the dark and awful circumſtances 
of this death, naturally ſuggeſting to the mind the 
molt dreadful ſtate of hapeleſs, ſenſible ruin. 
As to that objection which ſome have made, 
that the phraſe, dying thou ſhalt die, is ſeveral times 
uſed in the books of Moſes to ſignify temporal 
death, it can be of no farce. For it has been 
ſhewn already, that the ſame phraſe is ſometimes 
uſed in Scripture to ſignify eternal death, in in. 
ſtances much more parallel with this. But indeel 
nothing can be certainly argued concerning tht 
nature of the thing intended, from its being e. 
preſſed in ſuch a manner. For it is evident, - 
| | u 
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ſuch repetitions of a word in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, are no more than an emphaſis upon . 
vord in the more modern languages, to ſignify 
the great degree of a thing, the importance of it, 
or the cerfainty of it, &c. When we would ſig- 


. 


emphaſis on our words: inſtead of this the He- 
brews, when they would expreſs a thing ftrongly, 
repeated or doubled the word, the more to im- 
prels the mind of the hearer ; as may be plain tp 
every one in the leaſt converſant with the He- 
brew Bible. The repetition in the threatening 
to Adam therefore, only implies the ſolemnity 
and importance of the threatening. But Gad 
may denounce either eternal or temporal death 
with peremptorineſs and ſolemnity, and nothing 
can certainly be inferred concerning the nature 
of the thing threatened, becauſe it is threatened 
with emphaſis, more than this, that the threat- 
ening is much to be regarded. Though it be 
true, that it might in an eſpecial manner be ex- 
pected that a threatening of eternal death, would 
be denounced with great emphaſis, ſuch a threa- 
tening being infinitely important, and to be re- 
garded above all others. 


Sec rt. III. 


Wherein it is inquired, whether there be any thing in 
the Hiſtory of the three firſt Chapters of Genefis, 
which ſhould lead us to ſuppoſe that God, in bis 
Conſtitution with Adam, dealt with Mankind in 
general, as included in their firſt Father, and 
that the Threateniug of Death, in caſe be hould 
eat the forbidden fruit, had reſpect not only to 
him, but his paſterity? ' 


- „ ” c 
G n 4 TIC 


1 R. T. rehearſing that threatening to Adam, 


raphraſe 


c 


nify and impreſs theſe, we commonly put an 


— Thou fhalt ſurely: die, and giving us his pa- 
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raphraſe of it, p. 7, 8. concludes thus: * Ob. 
* ſerve, here is not one word relating to Adam 
poſterity. But it may be obſerved in oppo. 
fition to this, that there is ſcarcely one word that 
we have an account of, which God ever ſaid to 
Adam or Eve, but what does manifeſtly include 
their poſterity in the meaning and deſign of it, 
There is as much of 4 word ſaid about Adam' 
poſterity in that threatening, as there is in thoſe 
words of God to Adam and Eve, Gen: i. 28. 
Be fruitful, and multiply, and replemyh the earth, aui 
Jubaue it, and as much in events, to lead us to 
ſuppoſe Adam's poſterity to be included. There 
is as much of a word of his poſterity in that threa- 
tening, as in thoſe words, ver. 29. Behold, | 
bade given you every herb bearing feed—and ever) 
tree in which is the fruit of a tree yielding ſeed, &c. 
Even when God was about to create Adam, what 
he ſaid on that occaſion had not reſpect only to 
Adam, but to his poſterity. Gen. i. 26, LI u 
make man in our image, and let them have dominim 
over the fiſh of the ſea, &c. And what is more re- 
markable, there is as much of a word ſaid about 
Adam's pofterity in the threatening of death, a 
there is in that ſentence, Gen. iii. 19. Unto di 
ſhalt thou return, Which Dr. T. himſelf ſuppoſes 
to be a ſentence pronounced for the execution of 
that very threatening, Thou ſbalt ſurely die: and 
which ſentence he himſelf alſo. often ſpeaks of 
as including Adam's. poſterity. . And what 1 
much more remarkable ſtill, is a ſentence which 
Dr. T. himſelf often ſpeaks of, as including bi 
poſterity, asa ſentence of condemnation, as a judicis 
ſentence, and a ſentence which God pronounced 
with regard to Adam's poſterity, ating the part f 
a judge, and as ſuch condemning them to tem- 
poral death. Though he is therein utterly ih- 
conſiſtent with. himſelf, inafmuch as he 1 - 

# am 


a, 
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ame time abundantly, inſiſts, that death is. not 
brought on Adam's poſterity, in conſequence, of 
his fin, at all as a puniſhment ; but merely by 
the gracious Jifpoſal of a father, beſtowing a 
benefit of the higheſt nature upon them *®. 
But I ſhall ſhew that I do not in any of theſe 
things falſely. charge, or miſrepreſent Dr. T.— 
He. ſpeaks of the ſentence in chap. iii. 19. as 
pronounced in purſuance of the threatening in 
the former chapter, in theſe words, p. 17. 18. 
« The ſentence upon the man, ver. 17, 18, 19. 
« firſt affects the earth, upon which he was to 
« ſubfiſt : the ground ſhould be incumbered with 
* many noxious weeds, and the tillage of it more 
« toilſome : which would oblige man to procure 
« a ſuſtenance by hard labour, until. he ſhould, 
« die, and drop into the ground, from whence 
che was taken. Thus death entered by ſin into 
«the world, and man became mortal, according 
« to the threatening in the former chapter.” Now, 
if mankind becomes mortal, and muſt die, ac- 
cording to the threatening in the former chapter, 
then doubtleſs the, threatening in the former 
chapter, Thou Malt die, had reſpect not only to 
Adam, but to mankind, and included Adam's 
poſterity. Yea, and Dr. T. is expreſs in it, and 
very often ſo, that the ſentence concerning drop 
ping into the ground, or returning to the duſt, 
did include Adam's poſterity. So p. 19, 20. 
ſpeaking there of that ſentence, © Obſerve (ſays 
* he) that we their poſterity are in fact ſubjected 
to the ſame afflicton ang mortality, here by 
© lentence inflicted upon our firſt parents.—p. 42. 
But yet men, through that long tract, were all 
* ſubject to death, therefore they muſt be in- 
* cluded in the ſentence.” The fame he affirms 


183. 
in 
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in innumerable other places, füftte of which! 
fhalt have octaſton to mention preſently. 
The ſentence which is founded on the threat. 
ening, and (as Dr. T. ſays) according to the thre. 
ening, extends to as many as were included in 
the threatening, and to no more. If the ſentence 
be upom a collective ſubject, infinitely (as it were) 
the greateſt part of which were not included in 
the threatening, nor were ever threatened at all 
by any threatening whatſoever, then certatnly this 
fentence is not according to the threatening, not 
built upon it. If the ſentence be according to 
the threatening, then we may juſtly explain the 
threatening” by the ſentence: and if we find the 
ſentence ſpoken' to the ſame perſon, to whom the 
threatening was ſpoken, and ſpoken in the ſe- 
cond petfon ſingular, im like manner with the 
threatening, and foanded on the threatening, and 
actording to the threatening ; and if we find th 
fentence includes Adam's poſterity, then we maj 
certainly infer, that fo did the threatening : and i 
hence, that both the threatening and ſentence] 
were delivered to Adam as the public head and 
repreſentative of his poſterity. ' SR 
And we may alfo further infer from it, it 
another reſpect directly contrary to Dr. I-. 
doctrine, that the ſentence which included Adam's 
poſterity, was to death as a puniſhment to thut 
poſterity; as well as to Adam himſelf. For 1 
ſentence pronounced in execution of a threaten. 
ng, is to a puniſhment. Threatenings are d 
puniſhments. Neither God nor man are wont {0 
threaten others with favors and benefits. 
But leſt any of this author's admirers ſhould 
ſtand to it, that it may very properly be ſaid, 
threatened mankind with beſtowing great kind 
neſs upon them, I would obſerve, that Dr. 1 
often ſpeaks of this ſentence as pronounced ' 
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God on all mankind, as condemming them, ſpeaks of 
it as a ſentence of condemnation juditially pronounced, 
or a ſentence which God pronounced on all man- 
kind adding as their judge, and in a fudieial pro- 
ceeding : which he afhrms in multitudes of places. 
In p. 20. ſpeaking of this ſentenee, which he 
there ſays; ſubje&ts us, Adam's and Eve's poſte- 
rity, to affliction and mortality, he calls it a ju- 
dicial act of condemnation. The jyudicial act 
« of condemnation- (ſays he) clearly implies a tak- 
ing him to pieces, and turning him to the 


W1 

10 ground, from whence he was taken.” And 
de p. 28, 29. In all the Scripture, from one end 
he « to the other, there is recorded but one judginent 


« {9 condemnation, Which came upon all men, and 


« that is, Gen. iii. 17, 18, 19; Duſt thou art, &c. 
he P. 40. ſpeaking: of the ſame, he ſays, © A/Z 
nd men are brought under condemnation.” In p. 27, 
the 28. By judgment, jndgment of condemnation, it 
1ay « appeareth evidently to me, he (Paul) means 
nd the being adjudged to the forementioned death; 
ne he means the ſentence of death, of a general mor- 
nd“ fality, pronounced upon mankind, in conſequence 


of Adam's firſt tranfgreſſion. And the condem- 


lion inflicted by the jadgment of God, anſwer- 
ech to, and is in effect the ſame thing with, 
m's being dead.“ P. 30. The many, that is man- 
that kind, were ſubject to death by the judicial ac 


of God.” P. 31. « Being made ſinners, may 
J x very well ſignify, being adjudged or condemned to 
5 death.— For the Hebrew word, &c. ſignifies to 
make one a ſinner by a judicial ſentence, or to 
= demn.” Paraph. on Rom. v. 19. in his Exp. 


ould et the epiſtle, „Upon the account of one man's 
God i | diſobedience, mankind were judiciaily conſtituted- 
ind- i | Jeers ; that is, ſubjected to death, by the /e 
.J. {© of God the n,. And there are many 
d other places where he repeats the ſame thing. 
G0 | And 
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And it is pretty remarkable, that in p. 48, 40. 
immediately after citing Prov. xvii. 15. Hethat 
Juſtifieth \the wicked, and he that condemneth the Jul, 
are both an abomination to the Lord ; and when he is 
careful in citing theſe words, to put us in mind 
that it is meant of a judicial a; yet in the very 
next words he ſuppoſes that God himſelf doe 
ſo, ſince he conſtantly ſuppoſes that Adam's pol. 
terity, whom. God condemns, are innocent. His 
words are theſe, '« From all which it followeth, 
« that the judgment that paſſed upon all mento 
* condemnation, 1s death's coming upon all men, by 
« the judicial act of God, upon occation of Adam's 
« tranſgreſſion.“ — And it is very remarkable, 
that in p. 279, 280, and 283, he inſiſts, “ That in 
« Scripture no action is ſaid to be imputed, reck- 
« oned or accounted to any. perſon, either for 
cc righteouſneſs or condemnation, but the proper 
« act and deed of that perſon.” And yet he thus 
continually affirms, that all mankind are made 
ſinners by a judicial af? of God the judge, even to 
condemnation, and judicially conſtituted ſinners, and 
ſo ſubjected to a judicial ſentence of condemnation, 
| on occaſion of Adam's ſin; and all according 1 
if the threatening denounced to Adam, Thou hai 
| ſurely die: though he ſuppoſes Adam's poſterity 
| were not included in the threatening, and are 
looked upon as perfectly innocent, and treated 
wholly as ſuch. | 

I am ſenſible Dr. T. does not run into all this 
inconſiſtence, only through overſight and blun- 
dering; but that he is driven to it, to make out 
his matters in his evaſion of that noted paragrapl 
in the fifth chapter of Romans, eſpecially thoſe 
three ſentences, ver. 16. The judgment was by 0 
10 condemnation. ver. 18. By the offence of one, judg- 
ment came upon all men to condemnation ; and ver. 19 


By one man's diſobedience many were made fon 
ay 
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And I am alſo ſenſible of what he offers to ſalve 
the inconvenience, g. © That if the threaten- 
« ing had immediately been executed on Adam, 
« he would have had no poſterity ; and that ſo far 
« the poſſible exiſtence of Adam's poſterity fell 
« under the threatening of the law, and into the 
hands of the judge, to be diſpoſed of as he ſhould 
« think fit : and that this is the ground of the 
judgment to condemnation, coming upon all 
«men *.” But this is trifling to a great degree: 
for | 


by 1. Suffering death, and failing of poſſible ex- 
N's iſtence, are entirely different things. If there had 
le, never been any ſuch thing as fin committed, 
in there would have been infinite numbers of poſ- 
K- ſible beings, which would have failed of exiſtence, 
for by God's appointment. God has appointed not 
per to bring into exiſtence numberleſs poſſible worlds, 
nus each repleniſhed with innumerable poſſible in- 
ade habitants. But is this equivalent to God's ap- 
to pointing them all to ſuffer death ? 
and 2. Our author repreſents, that &y Adam's ſin 
100, the poſſible exiſtence of his poſterity fell into the hands 
* of the judge, to be diſpoſed of as he ſhould think fit. 
bai But there was no need of any fin of Adam's, or 
rity any body's elſe, in order to their being brought 
are into God's hands in this reſpect. Lhe future 
ted poſſible exiſtence of all created beings is in God's 
bands, antecedently to the exiſtence of any fin. 
this And therefore by God's ſovereign appointment, 
un- infinite numbers of poſſible beings, without any 
out relation to Adam, or any other ſinning being, do 
api fail of their poſſible exiſtence. And it Adam had 
hoſe never ſinned, yet it would be unreaſonable to ſup- 
ae pPoſe, but that innumerable of his poſſible poſte- 
1 og ity would have failed of exiſtence by God's diſ- 
115. P. 95, 366, 367. 
And 95. 366, 367 
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poſal. For will any be fo unreaſonable as toima. 
- gine, that God would and muſt have brought into 
exiſtence as many of his poſterity as it was poſſible 
ſhould be, if he had not ſinned ? Or that in that caſe, 
it would not have been poſſible, any other perſons 
of his poſterity ſhould ever have exiſted, than 
. thoſe individual perſons, who now actually fall 
under that fentence of ſuffering death, and re- 
turning to the duſt ? 

3. We have many accounts in Scripture, which 
imply the actual failing of the poſſible exiſtence 
of innumerable multitudes of Adam's poſterity, 
yea, of many more than ever come into exiſtence. 
As, of the poſſible poſterity of Abel, the poſſible 
poſterity of all them that were deſtroyed by the 
flood, and the poſſible poſterity of the innumerable 
multitudes, which we read of in Scripture, de- 
ſtroyed by ſword, peitilence, &c. And if the 
threatening to Adam reached his poſterity, in no 
other reſpect than this, that they were liable to be 
deprived by it of their poſſible exiſtence, then 
theſe inſtances are much more properly a fulfl- 
ment of that threatening, than the ſuffering ol 
death by fuch as actually come into exiſtence; 
and ſo is that which is moſt properly the judgment 


to condemnation, executed by the ſentence of the 


judge, proceeding on the foot of that threatening. 
But where do we ever find this ſo repreſented i 
Scripture? We read of multitudes cut off tor 
their perſonal ſins, who thereby failed of thei 
poſſible poſterity. And theſe are mentioned © 
God's judgments on them, and effects of God's 
condemnation of them: but when are they ev 
ſpoken of as God's judicially proceeding” againl! 
and condemning their poſſible poſterity ?' =. 

4. Dr. T. in What he ſays concerning this mat- 
ter, ſpeaks of the threatening of the law deliv- 
cred to Adam, which the poſſible exiſtence ol 
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his poſterity fell under, as the ground of the judg- 
ment lo condemnation coming upon all men. But herein 
he is exceeding inconſiſtent with himſelf : for he 
affirms in a place forecited, that the Scripture ne- 
ver ſpeaks of any ſentence of condemnation com- 
ing upon all men, but that ſentence in the third 
of Geneſis, concerning man's turning to duſt. 
But according to him, the threatening of the law 
delivered ro Adam could not be the ground of 
that ſentence ; for he greatly. inſiſts upon it, that 
that law was entirely abrogated before that ſen- 
tence was pronounced, that this law at that time 
was not in being, bad md exiſtence to have any ſuch 
influence as might procure a ſentence of death ; 
and that therefore this ſentence was introduced 
entirely on another foot, vix. on the foot of a new 
diſpenſation of grace. The reader may ſee this 
matter ſtrenuouſly urged, and particularly argued 
by him, p. g89—396. So that this ſentence 
could not, according to him, have the threatening 
of that law for its ground, as he ſuppoſes; for it 
never ſtood upon that ground. It could not be 
called a judgment of condemnation, under any ſuch 
view ; for it could not be viewed under circum- 
ſtances, under which it never exiſted. 
5. If it be as our author ſuppoſes, that the ſen. 
tence of death on all men comes under the notion 
of a judgment to condemnation by this means, 
. that the threatening to Adam was in ſome 
eſpect the ground of it; then it alſo comes un- 
der the notion of a puniſhment : for threatenings 
annexed to breaches of laws, are to puniſhments ; 
and a judgment of condemnation to the thing 
threatened, muſt be to puniſhment ; and the thing 
condemned to muſt have as much the notion of a 
puniſhment, as the ſentence has the notion of a 
Judgment to condemnation. But this Dr. T. 
W holly denies : he denies that the death ſentenced 
O 2 to, 
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to, comes as any puniſhment at all; but inſiſts 
that it comes only. as a favor and benefit, and a 
fruit of fatherly love to Adam's poſterity, re- 
ſpected not as guilty, but wholly innocent. $0 
that his ſcheme will not admit of its coming un- 
der the notion of a ſentence to condemnation in 
any reſpect whatſoever. Our author's ſuppo. 
ſition, that the poſſible exiſtence of Adam's pol. 
terity comes ,under the threatening of the lay, 
and into the hands of the judge, and. is the ground 
of the condemnation of all men to death, im- 
plies, that death by this ſentence is appointed to 
mankind as an evil, at leaſt negatively ſo, as it 
is a privation of good; for he manifeſthy ſpeaks 
of a non=-cxiſtence as a negative evil. But herein 
bl - he is inconſiſtent. with himſelf. ; for he continu- 
| ally inſiſts, that mankind are ſubjected to death 
| only as a benefit, as has been before ſhewn. Ac- 
cording to him, death 1s not appointed to man- 
kind as a negative evil, as any ceſſation of exilt- 
cence, as any ceſſation or even diminution of 
|} good; but on the contrary, as a means of a non 
il bappy exiſtence, and a great increaſe of good. 
10 So that this evaſion, or ſalvo of Dr. T—r's, | 
1 ſo far from helping the matter, or ſalving the in- 
conſiſtence, that it increaſes and multiplies it. 
And that the conſtitution or law, with the 
; | | threatening of death annexed, which was given 
lh to Adam, was to him as the head of mankind, 
Wl; 4} and to his poſterity as included in him, not only 
1 follows from ſome of our author's own aſſertions, 
and the plain and full derlarations of the apoſilc 
in the fifth of Romans, (of which more aftel— 
wards) which drove Dr. T. into ſuch groſs in- 
conſiſtencies. But the account given in the 
three firſt chapters of Geneſis, directly and ine- 
vitably leads us to ſuch a concluſion. 
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Though the ſentence, Gen. iii. 19. Ui du? 
tbou ſhalt return, be not of equal extent with the 
threatening in the foregoing chapter, or an exe- 
cution of the main curſe of the law therein de- 


nounced ; for, that it ſhould have been ſo, would 
have been inconſiſtent with the intimations of 


mercy juſt before given: yet it is plain, this 
ſentence is in purſuance of that threatening, be- 
ing to ſomething that was included in it. The 
words of the ſentence were delivered to the ſame 
perſon, with the words of the threatening, and 
in the ſame manner, in like ſingular terms, as 
much without any expreſs mentjon of his poſte- 
rity : and yet it manifeſtly appears by the conſe- 
quence, as well as all circumſtances, that his 
poſterity were included in the words of the ſen- 
tence ; as is confeſſed on all hands. And as the 
words were apparently delivered in the form of 
the ſentence of a judge, condemning for ſomething 
that he was diſpleaſed with, and ought to be 
condemned, 22, ſin; and as the ſentence to him 
and his poſterity was but one, dooming to the 
lame ſuftering, under the ſame circumſtances, 
both the one and' the other ſentenced in the. ſame 
words, ſpoken but once, and immediately to but 
one perſon, we hence juſtly infer, that it was the 
lame thing to- both; and not as Dr. T. ſuggeſts, 


{p-.67,) a ſentence to a proper puniſhment to 


Adam, but a mere promiſe of favor to his 
poſterity. | 

Indeed, ſometimes our author ſeems to ſup- 
pole, that God meant the thing denounced in 
this ſentence, as a favor both to Adam and his 
poſterity *, But to his poſterity, or mankind in 
general, who are the main ſubject, he ever in- 


P. 301, 321, 322. 
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ſiſts, that it was purely intended as a favor. And 
therefore, one would have thought, the ſentence 
ſhould have been delivered; with (manifeſtations 
and appearances of favor, and not of anger. 
How could Adam underſtand it as a promiſe of 
great favor, conſidering the manner and circutn. 
ſtances of the denunciation ? How could he think 
that God would go about to delude him, by 
cloathing himſelf with garments of vengeance, 
uſing words of diſpleaſure and rebuke, ſetting 
forth the heinouſneſs of his crime, attended with 
cherubims and a flamitig ſword; when all that 
he nieant was only higher teſtimonies of favor 
than he had before in a ſtate of innocence, and 
to manifeſt fatherly love and kindneſs, in pro. 
miſes of great bleſſings ? If this was the caſe, 
God's words to Adam muſt be underſtood thus: 
© Becauſe thou haſt done ſo wickedly, haſt heark. 
*ened unto the voice of thy wife, and haſt eaten 
of the tree of which I commanded thee, ſay. 
© ing, Thou ſhalt not eat of it; therefore I wil 
be more kind to thee than I was in thy ſtate of 
* innocence, ' and do now appoint for thee the 
© following great favors: Cugſed be the ground fir 
© thy ale, & c.“ And thus Adam a a 
ſtand what was ſaid ; unleſs any will ſay (and 
God forbid that any ſhould be ſo blaſphemous), 
that God cloathed himſelf with appearanices- of 
diſpleaſure to deceive Adam, and make him be- 
lieve the contrary of what he intended, and lead 
Him to expect a diſmal train of evils on his pol- 
terity, contrary to all reaſon and juſtice, 'imply- 
ing the moſt horribly unrighteous treatment of 
millions of perfectly innocent creatures! It 
certain, there is not the leaſt appearance in what 
God ſaid, or the manner of it, as Moſes gives Us 
the account, of any other, than that God was 
now teſtifying diſpleaſure, condemning the 2 
44 | jedt 
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milies of the earth be bleſſed, &c. &c. And in 
what is ſaid of Iſhmael, as of his perſon, but 
meant chiefly of his poſterity, Gen. vi. 12. and 
XV11. 20. And ſo in what Iſaac ſaid to Eſau and ; 
Jacob, in his bleſſing ; in which he ſpake to them 
O 4 in 
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d oct of the ſentence he was pronouncing, as juſtly 

de expoſed to punifhment for fin, and for that fin 

1s which he mentions. | uno 

. When God was pronouncing this ſentence, 

of Adam doubtleſs underſtood that God had reſpect 

4 to his poſterity, as-well as himſelf; though God 

K ſpake wholly in the ſecond perſon ſingular, Becauſe 

y thou haſt eaten, — In _forrow Halt thou eat, —Unto the 

e duſt ſhalt thou return. But he had as much reaſon 

6 to underſtand God as having reſpect to his poſte- 

th rity, when he directed his ſpeech to him in like 

at manner in the threatening, Thou ſhalt ſurely die. 

or The ſentence plainly. refers to the threatening, 

0 and reſults from it. The threatening ſays, {/ 

* thou eat, - thou ſhalt die the ſentence ſays, Becauſe 

& thou haſt eaten, thou ſhalt die. And Moſes, who 

Y wrote the account, had no reaſon to doubt but 

. that the affair would be thus underſtood by his 

n readers; for ſuch a way of ſpeaking was well un-; | 

Yo derſtood in thoſe days: the hiſtory he gives us | 

1 of the origin of things abounds with it. Such a 1 

of manner of ſpeaking to the firſt of the kind, or _—_ 

e beads of the race, having reſpect to the progeny, i 

* is not only uſed in almoſt every thing that God if 

1. ſaid to Adam and Eve, but even in what he ſaid 4 

0 to the very 3irds and ſibes. Gen. i. 22. And 2 

" alſo in what he ſaid afterwards to Noah, Gen. ix. 4 

If and to Shem, Ham, and Japheth, and Canaan, 1 

6. Gen. ix. 25, 26, 27. So in promiſes made to i] 

F Abraham, in which God directed his ſpeech to 4 

— him, and ſpake in the ſecond perſon ſingular from q 

. ume to time, but meant chiefly his poſterity : To | 

of WR bcc d I give this land. In thee ſhall all the fa- n 
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in the ſecond perſon ſingular ; but meant chief 
their poſterity. And ſo for the moſt part in the 
promiſes made to Iſaac and Jacob; and in Ja. 
cob's bleſſing of Ephraim and Manaſſeh, and of 
his twelve ſons. Hnban - liege wt 
But I ſhall take notice of one or two thing 
further, ſhewing that Adam's poſterity were in. 
cluded in God's eſtabliſhment with him, and the 
threatening denounced! for his in ; and that th; 
calamities which come upon them in conſequence 
of his ſin, are brought-on them as puniſhments, 
This is evident from the curſe on the ground; 
| which if it be any curſe at all, comes equally on 
ö Adam's poſterity with himſelf. And if. it bes 
| curſe, then againſt, whomſoever it is deſigned, 
and on whomſoever 1t terminates,. it comes as 1 
puniſhment, and not as a bleſſing, ſo far as it 
comes in conſequence of that ſenten ce. 
Dr. T. (p. 19.) ſays, A curſe is pronounced 
upon the ground, but no curſe upon the wo- 
man and the man.“, And in p. 32 1, 322, he 
inſiſts, that the ground only was curſed, and not 
the man: juſt as though a curſe could terminate 
on lifeleſs, ſenſeleſs carthi!: To underſtand thi 
curſe otherwiſe than as terminating upon man, 
through the ground, would be as ſenſeleſs as © 
ſuppoſe the meaning to be, The graund fall. 
puniſhed, and ſhall be miſerable for thy. ſake, Out 
author interprets the curſe on the ground, oft 
being incumbered with noxious weeds ; but wou 
theſe weeds have been any. curſe on the ground 
if there had been no inhabitants, or if the inks: 
bitants had been of ſuch a nature, that theſe 
weeds ſhould not have been noxious, but uſeful 
to them? It is ſaid, Deut. xxviii, 17. Curſed ſo 
be thy baſket. and thy lore and would he not be 
| thought to talk very ridiculouſly, who ſhould fa 


« Here is a curſe upon the baſket ; but not a hy. 
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of any curſe upon the owner: and therefore 
« we have no reaſon at all to look upon it as any 
% puniſhment upon him, or any teſtimony of 
God's diſpleaſure towards him!“ How plain 1s 
it, that when lifeleſs things, which are not ca- 
pable of either benefit or ſuffering, are ſaid to 
be curſed or. bleſſed with regard to ſenſible be- 
ings, that uſe or poſſeſs theſe things, or have 
connection with them, the meaning mult be, that 
theſe ſenſible beings: are curſed or blefled in hz 
other, or with reſpect to them? In Exod. xxiii. 25- 
it is ſaid, He fball bleſs thy bread and thy water. 
And I ſuppoſe, never any body yet proceeded to 
ſuch a degree of ſubtilty in diſtinguiſhing, as to 
ſay, Here ,is.a bleſſing on the bread and the 
water, which went into the poſſeſſors mouths, 
but no bleſſing on them.“ To make ſuch a 
diſtinction - with regard to the curſe God pro- 
nounced on the ground, would in ſome reſpects 
be more unreaſonable, becauſe God is expreſs in 
explaining the matter, declaring that it was for 
man's /ake, expreſly referring this curſe to him, as 
being with reſpect to him, and for the ſake of 
his guilt; and as conſiſting in the ſorrow and 
luffering he ſhould: have from it: In ſorrow Salt 
thou eat of it—thorns and thiſtles ſhall it bring forth 
to thee. So that God's own words tell us where 
the curſe terminates. © The words are. parallel 
with thoſe in Deut. xxviii. 16. but only more 
plain and explicit, Cur/ed ſhalt thou be in the field, 
or in the ground. 5 | | * 

If this part of- the ſentence was pronounced 
under no notion of any curſe or puniſhment at 
all upon mankind, but on the contrary, as making 
an alteration in the ground, that ſhould be for 
the beter, as to Ibem that inſtead of the ſweet, 
but tempting, pernicious fruits of Paradiſe, it 
might produce wholeſome fruits, more for the 
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in the ſecond perſon ſingular; but meant chieſſy 
their poſterity. And ſo for the moſt part in the 
promiſes made to Iſaac and Jacob; and in Ja- 
cob's bleſſing of Ephraim and Manaſſeh, and of 
his twelve ſons. nbi ice met 
But I ſhall take notice of one or two things 


further, ſhewing that Adam's poſterity were in- 


cluded in God's eſtabliſhment with him, and the 
threatening denounced for his ſin; and that the 
calamities which come upon them in conſequence 
of his ſin, are brought on them as puniſhments. 

This is evident from the curſe on ube ground; 
which if it be any curſe at all, comes equally on 
Adam's poſterity with himſelf. And if. it be 
curſe, then againſt, whomſoever it is deſigned, 
and on whomſoever it terminates, it comes as a 
puniſhment, and not as a blefling, ſo far as it 
comes in conſequence of that fentence. + » 

Dr. T. (p. 19.) ſays, A curſe is pronounced 
« pon the ground, but no curſe upon the wo- 
« man and the man.“ And in p. 321, 322, he 
inſiſts, that the ground only was curſed, and not 
the man: juſt as though a curſe could terminate 
on lifeleſs, ſenſeleſs earth To underſtand this 
curſe otherwiſe than as terminating upon man, 


through the ground, would be as ſenſeleſs as to 


ſuppoſe the meaning to be, The ground ſhall. be 
puniſhed, and ſhall be miſerable for thy fake, Our 
author interprets the curſe on the ground, af its 


being incumbered with noxious weeds ; but would 


theſe weeds have been any. curſe. on the ground, 
if there had been no inhabitants; or if the inha- 
bitants had been of ſuch a nature, that theſe 
weeds ſhould not have been noxious, but uſeful 
to them? It is ſaid, Deut, xxviii. 17. Curſed ſpall 
be thy baſket. and thy ſtore: and would he not be 


| thought to talk very ridiculouſly, who ſhould fay, 


« Here is a curſe upon the baſket ; but not a word 
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« of any curſe upon the owner: and therefore 
« we have no reaſon at all to look upon it as any 
* puniſhment upon him, or any teſtimony of 
God's diſpleaſure towards him!“ How plain is 
it, that when lifeleſs things, which are not ca- 
pable of either benefit or ſuffering, are ſaid to 
be curſed or bleſſed with regard to ſenſible be- 
ings, that uſe or poſſeſs theſe things, or have 
connection with them, the meaning muſt be, that 
theſe ſenſible beings are curſed or bleſſed in he 
uber, or with reſpect to them? In Exod. xxiii. 25. 
it is ſaid, He fball bleſs thy bread and thy water. 
And I ſuppoſe, never any body yet proceeded to 
ſuch a degree of ſubtilty in diſtinguiſhing, as to 
ſay, © Here is a bleſſing on the bread and the 
water, which went into the poſſeſſors mouths, 
but no bleſſing on them.“ To make ſuch a 
diſtinction with regard to the curſe God pro- 
nounced on the ground, would in ſome reſpects 
be more unreaſonable, becauſe God is expreſs in 
explaining. the matter, declaring that it was for 
man's ſake, expreſly referring this curſe to him, as 
being with reſpect to him, and for the ſake of 
his guilt; and as conſiſting in the ſorrow and 
ſuffering he ſhould have from it: In ſorrow alt 
thou eat of 1t—thorns and thiſtles all it bring forth 
to thee. So that God's own words tell us where 
the curſe terminates. The words are. parallel 
with thoſe in Deut. xxviii. 16. but only more 
plain and explicit, Cur/ed ſbalt thou be in the field, 
or in the ground. 1 IH6Ts =D 
If this part of- the ſentence was pronounced 
under no notion of any curſe or puniſhment at 
all upon' mankind, but on the contrary, as making 
an alteration in the ground, that ſhould be for 
the better, as to them ; that inſtead of the ſweet, 
but tempting, pernicious fruits of Paradiſe, it 
might produge- wholeſome fruits, more for the 
ol | calth 
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which the ſerpent had brought upon them. Thoſe 
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health of the foul; that it might bring forth 
thorns and thiftles, as excellent medicines, to 
prevent or cure mortal diſtempers, diſeaſes which 
would iſſue in eternal death: I fay, if what was 
pronounced was under this notion, then it was a 
blefling on the ground, and not a curſe; and it 
might more properly have been ſaid, * Bleſſed 
Hall the . ground be for thy ſale—I will make a 
© happy change in it, that it may be a habitation 
more fit for a creature ſo infirm, and ſo apt to 
be overcome with temptation as thou art.?“ 
The event makes it evident, that in pronounc- 
ing this curſe, God had as much reſpect to 
Adam's poſterity, as to himſelf; and ſo it was 
underſtood by his pious poſterity, before the 
flood: as appears by what Lamech, the father of 
Noah, ſays, Gen. v. 29. Aud he called bis name 
Noah; ſaying, This ſame ſhall comfort us concerning 
our work, and the toil of our hands, & becauſe of 
« the ground which the Lord hath curſed.” “ 
Another thing which argues, that Adam's poſ- 
terity were included in the threatening of death, 
and that our firſt parents underſtood, when fallen, 
that the tempter, in perſuading them to eat the 
forbidden fruit, had aimed at the puniſhment and 
ruin of both them and their poſterity, and had pro- 
cured it, is Adam's immediately giving his wife that 
new name, Eve, or /ife, on the promiſe or intimation 
of the diſappointment and overthrowof the tempter 
in that matter, by her ſeed ; which Adam under- 
ſtood to be by his procuring life, not only- for 
themſelves, but for many of their poſterity, and 
thereby delivering them from that death and ruin 


that ſhould be thus delivered, and obtain life, 
Adam calls the living: and becauſe he obſerved; 
by what God had ſaid, that deliverance and life 
was to be by the ſeed of the woman, he therefore 

| remarks; 
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remarks, that e is the mother of all living, and 
thereupon gives her a new name, calls her Chavah, 
life, Gen. 111. 20. 
There is a great deal of evidence, that this is 
the occaſion of Adam's giving his wite her new 
name. This was her new honor, and the greateſt 
honor, at leaſt in her preſent ſtate, that the Re- 
deemer was to be of her ſeed. New names were 
wont to be given for ſomething that was the per- 
ſon's peculiar honor. So it was with regard to the 
new names of Abraham, Sarah; and Iſrael. Dr. T. 
himſelf (Key F. 255.) obſerves, that they who are 
ſaved by Chriſt, are called the /zvers, i Cores (1 Cor. 
iv.11.) The living, or, they that live. So we find 
in the Old Teſtament, the righteous are called by 
the name of 7he living. Pſal. Ixix. 28. Let them be 
blotted out of the book of the living, and not be written 
with the righteous, If what Adam meant by her 
being the mother of all living, was only her being the 
mother of mankind, and gave her the name % up- 
on that account, it were much the moſt likely that 
he would have given her this name at firſt ; when 
God firſt united them, under that bleſſing, Be fruit- 
ful and multiply, and when he had a proſpect of her 
being the mother of mankind in 4 fate of immor- 
tality, living indeed, living and never qyiug. But 
that Adam ſhould at that time give her only the 
name of Iſha, and then immediately on that me- 
lancholy change, by their coming under the ern 
tence of death, with all their poſterity, having now 
a new awful proſpect of her being the mother of 
nothing but a dying race, all from generation to 
generation turning to duſt, through her folly : I 
lay, that immediately on this he ſhould change 
her name into I/, calling her now the mother of a0 
ning, is perfectly unaccountable. Beſides, it is 
manifeſt, that it was not her being the mother of 
all mankind, or bey retation as a mother, mary ſhe 
| ood 
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ſtood in to her poſterity, but the quality of thoſe ſhe 
was to be the mother of, which was the thing 
Adam had in view, in giving his wife this new 
name; as appears by the name itſelf, which fig. 
nifies % And if it had been only a natural and 
mortal life which he had in view, this was nothing 
diſtinguiſhing. of her poſterity from the brutes; 
for the very ſame name of living ones, or living 
things, is given from time to time in this book of 
Geneſis to them: as in chap. i. 21, 24, 28. chap. 
I. 19. Chap. vi. 19. — vii. 23, and vill. 1. and 
many other places in the Bible. And beſides, if 
by life was not the quality of her poſterity meant, 
there was nothing in it to diſtinguiſh her from 
Adam ; for thus the was no more the mother of 
all living, than he was the father of all living; 
and ſhe could ho more properly be called by the 
name of /ife on any ſuch account, than he: but 
names are given for diſtinction. Doubtleſs Adam 
took noticeof ſomething diſtinguiſhing concerning 
her, that occaſioned his giving her this new name. 
And I think, it is exceeding natural to ſuppoſe, 
that as Adam had given her her ſinſt name from 
the manner. of her creation, ſo he gave her her 
new name from redemption, and as it were ne ce 
ation, through a Redeemer, of her ſeed. And 
that he ſhould give her this name from that which 
comforted him, with reſpect to the curſe that God 
had pronounced on him and the earth, as Lamech 
named Noah (Gen v. 29), Saying, This ſame hal 
comfort us concerning our work, and toil of our hands, 
becauſe of the ground which the Lord hath curſed. 
Accordingly, he gave her this new name, not at 
her firſt creation, but immediately after the pro- 
miſe of a Redeemer, of her ſeed. See Gen. Il. 
A . 

Now as to the conſequence which I infer from 


Adam's giving his wife this name, on the intima- 
tion 
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tion which God had given, that Satan ſhould by 
her ſeed be overthrown and diſappointed, as to his 
malicious deſign, in that deed of his which God 
then ſpake of, viz. his tempting the woman; A- 
dam infers from it, that great numbers of mankind 
ſhould be ſaved, whom he calls tbe living; they 
ſhould be ſaved from the effects of this malicious 
deſign of the old ſerpent, and from that ruin which 
he had brought upon them by tempting their firſt 
parents to ſin; and ſo the ſerpent would be, with 
reſpect to them, diſappointed and overthrown in 
his deſign. But how 1s any death or ruin, or in- 
deed any calamity at all brought upon their poſte- 
rity by Satan's malice in that temptation, if inſtead 
of that, all the death and forrow that was conſe- 
quent, was the fruit of God's fatherly love, and not 
Satan's malice, and was an inſtance of God's free 
and ſovereign favor, ſuch favor as Satan could 
not poſſibly foreſee? And if multitudes of Eve's 
polterity are ſaved, from either ſpiritual or tempo- 
ral death, by a Redeemer, of her ſeed, how 1s that 
any diſappointment of Satan's deſign, in tempting 
our firſt parents? How came he to have any ſuch 
thing in view, as the death of Adam's and Eve's 
polterity, by tempting them to ſin, or any expecta- 
tion that their death would be the conſequence un- 
leſs he knew that they were included in the threat-. 
ening ? 

Some have objected againſt Adam's poſterity's 
being included in the threatening delivered to 
Adam, that the threatening itſelf was inconſiſtent 
with his having any poſterity: It being that he ſhould. 
die on the day that be ſinned. 

To this I anſwer that the threatening was not 


mconſiſtent with his having poſterity, on two 


accounts: 


IJ. Thoſe words, In the day thou eateſt thereof thou 
ball ſurely die, according to the uſe of ſuch-like ex- 
hh preſſions 
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206 Ob jection, hat man was to die 
preſſions among the Hebrews does not ſignify im- 
mediate death, or that the execution ſhall be within 
twenty-four hours from the commiſſion of the fact; 
nor did God by thoſe words, limit himſelf as to 
the time of executing the threatened puniſhment; 
but that was ftill left to God's pleaſure. Such a 
phraſe, according to the idiom of the Hebrew 
tongue, ſignifies no more than theſe two things; 
Fx. A real connection between the fin and the pu- 
niſhment. So Ezek. xxxiil. 12, 13. The reghteouſ- 


neſs of the righteous ſhall not deliver him in the day of 


his tranſereſuon. As for the wickedneſs of the wicked, 
he ſhall not fall thereby in the day that he turneth 
from his witkedneſs : neither ſhall the righteous be able 
to live in the day that he ſinneth; Bu? for bis 
iniquity that he hath committed he ſhall die for it. 
Here it is faid, that in the day he ſinneth, he ſhall not 
be able to live, but he ſhall die; not ſignifying the 
time when death ſhall be executed upon him, but 
the connection between his ſin and death; ſuch a 
connection as in our preſent common uſe of lan- 


guage is ſignified by the adverb of time, when; as 


if one ſhould ſay, According to the laws of our 
* nation, ſo long as a man behaves himſelf as a 
« good ſubject, he may live; but when he turns re- 
« bel, he muſt die:“ not ſignifying the hour, day 
or month, in which he muſt be executed, but only 
the connection between his crime and death. 

2. Another thing which ſeems to be ſignified by 
fuch an expreſſion, is, that Adam ſhould be expo- 


fed to death for one tranſpreſſion, without waiting on 


him to try him the ſecond time. If he eat of that 
tree, he ſhould immediately fall under condemna- 
tion, though afterwards he might abſtain ever ſo 
ſtrictly. In this reſpect, the words are much of 
the ſame force with thoſe words of Solomon to Shi- 
mei, 1 Kings ii. 37. For it ſhall be that on the day 
that thou goeft out, and paſſeſt over the brook K. * 
ph 1 
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thou ſoalt know for © certain, that thou ſhalt ſurely 
die.” Not meaning, that he ſhould certainly be ex- 
ccuted on that day, but that he ſhould be aſluredly 
liable to death for the firſt offence, and that he 
ſhould not have another trial, to ſee whether he 
would go over the brook Kidron a ſecond time. 
And then beſides, - AEST 31 

II. If the words had implied, that Adam 
ſhould die that very day, within twenty-four or 
twelve hours, or that moment that he tranſgreſſed, 
yet it will by no means follow, that God obliged 
himſelf to execute the puniſhment in its utmoſt ex- 
ent on that day. The ſentence was in great part 
executed immediately; he then died ſpiritually: 
he loſt his innocence and original righteouſneſs, 
and the favor of God; a diſmal alteration was 
made in his ſoul, by the loſs of that holy divine 
principle, which was in the higheſt ſenſe the life 
of the ſoul. In this he was truly ruined and un- 
done that very day; becoming corrupt, miſerable 
and helpleſs. And I think it has been ſhown, 
that ſuch a ſpiritual death was one great thing im- 
plied in the threatning—And the alteration then 
made in his body and external ſtate, was the be- 
ginning of temporal death. Grievous external 
calamity is called by the name of death in Scrip- 
ture, Exod. x. 17.—7ntreat the Lord that he may take 
away this death. Not only was Adam's ſoul ruined 
that day, but his body was ruined; it loſt its beau- 
ty and vigour, and became a poor dull, decaying, 
dying thing. And beſides all this, Adam was that 
day undone in a more dreadful ſenſe : he imme- 
diately fell under the curſe of the law, and con- 
demnation to eternal perdition. In the language 
ot Scripture, he is dead, that is in a ſtate of con- 
demnation to death : even as our author often ex- 
Plains this language in his expoſition upon Romans. 
In Scripture language, he that believes in Chriſt, 

| immedi- 
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immediately receives life. He paſſes at that time 
from death to life, and thenceforward (to uſe the 
apoſtle John's phraſe)* has eternal life abiding in 
him.“ But yet he does not then receive eternal life 
in its higheſt completion; he has but the begin- 
nings of it; and receives it in a vaſtly greater de- 
gree at death: but the proper time for the com- 
plete fulneſs is not till the day of judgment. 
When the angels ſinned their puniſhmient was 
immediately executed in a degree: But their full 
puniſhment is not till the end of the world. And 
there is nothing in God's threatening to Adam, 
that bound him to execute his full puniſhment at 
once; nor any thing which determines, that he 
ſhould have no poſterity. The law or conſtitution 
which God eſtabliſned and declared, determined, 
that if he ſinned and had poſterity, he and they 
ſhould die : but there was no conſtitution determ- 
ining concerning the actual being of his poſterity 
in this caſe ; what poſterity he thould have, how 
many, or whether any at all. All theſe things God 
had reſerved in his own power: the law and its 
ſanction intermeddled not with the matter. 

It may be proper in this place alſo to take ſome 
notice of that objection of Dr. T—r's againſt 
Adam's being ſuppoſed to be a federal head for 
his poſterity, that it gives him greater honor 
than Chriſt, as it ſuppoſes that all his poſterity 
would have had eternal life by his obedience, it 
he had ſtood ; and ſo a greater number would 


have had the benefit of his obedience, than are ſa- 


ved by Chriſt.*—I think, a very little conſideration 
is ſufficient to ſhew, that there is no weight in this 
objection. For the benefit of Chriſt's merits may 
_ "nevertheleſs be vaſtly beyond that which would 
have been by the obedience of Adam. For thoſe 


P. 396, Kc. = 
SE that 
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that are ſaved by Chriſt are not merely advanced to 
happineſs by his merits, but are ſaved from the 
infinitely dreadful effects of Adam's eee 
from immenſe guilt, pollution and miſery by per- 
ſonal ſins; alſo brought to a holy, and-happy ſtate, 

as it were through infinite obſtacles and are exalt- 
ed to a far greater degree of dignity, felicity and 
glory, than would have been due for Adam's obe- 
dience; for aught know, many: thouſand times 
ſo great. And there is enough in the Goſpel- 
diſpenſation, clearly to manifeſt the ſufficiency of 
Chriſt's merits for ſuch effects in all mankind. And 
how great the number will be, that ſhall ay be 
the ſubjects of them, or how great a proportion of 
the whole race, conſidering the vaſt ſucceſs of the 
Goſpel, that ſhall be in that future extraordinary, 
exempt, and glorious ſeaſon, often ſpoken of, none 
can tell. And the honor of theſe two federal heads 
ariſes not ſo much from what was propoſed to each 
tor his trial, as from their ſucceſs, and the good act- 
ually obtained; and alſo the manner of obtaining; 
Chrift obtaing the benefits men have through him 
by proper merit of condignity, and a true purchaſe 
by an equivalent: which would not have been the 
caſe with Adam, if he had obeyed. 

I have now particularly conſidered the account 
which: Moſes gives us in the beginning of the Bi- 
ble, of our firſt parents, and God's dealings with 
them, the conſtitution he eſtabliſhed, with them, 
their tranſgreſſion, and what followed. And on 
the whole, if we conſider the manner in which God 
apparently ſpeaks to Adam, from time to time; and 
particularly, if we conſider how plainly and unde 
niably his poſterity are included in the ſentence of 
death pronounced on Adam after his fall, founged 
on the foregoing threatning; and conſider the curſe 
denounced on the ground for his ſake, and for his 
and his poſterity's ſorrow : and alſo conſider what 
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d evidently che becaſton of his giving his wife the 
new name of Eve; and his meaning in it, and withal 
confidef apparent "Rack in conſtant and univerſal 
events, with 1 to the ſtate of our firſt parents, 
and their} from that time foruard, chrough 
all ages of t rid I cannot but think, it muſt 
appear ee impartial 'perſon that Moſes's 40. 
count does, "ith ſufficient evidence, lead all man- 
Kind, to horn his account is communicated, to un- 
derſtang, chat God, in his conſtitution with Adam, 
dealt With” hw as à publick perſon, and as the 
'hiead of the huthan fpecies; and had reſpect to hi 
Poſterity, 484ncladed in him: and that this hiſto- 
tyivg is given by divine direction, in the beginning of 
the firſt- written revclation, to exhibit to our view 
the origin of tlie preſenit finful, miſerable ſtate of 
1 that We might Tee What that was, which 
firſt gave 08cafibh for alpthefe conſequent wonder. 
ful diſpenſatiafisof divine fflerey andigrace towards 
mankind, Whith ate the great ſubject of tie Strip- 
tures, both of the Old and Nes, Teſtament; nd 
chat theſe thitipsafe not '6bfcurely and doubtfulh 
pointed forth, but dæhvettd in Plxin att of 
-thik&s which - eaſily and naturally exhibits chem 
to our underſtandings. e ett 
„And by what follows in this diſcourſe, we hay 
Fave in office meaſure, opportunity” to ſec how 
- otherahingy in the Holy Scripture tugree to what 
has been now 6bſerved-4 from tlie ase feſt wy 
dere ef Geneffs. 5357190 an n. N 
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| Obſervations on other Parts of the Holy Scriptures, 
chiefly in the Old Teſtament, Hat prove rhe 
Doctrine of Original Sin. he 
(JETER depravity may well be ' argued 
from wickedneſs being often ſpoken of in 
Scripture as a thing belonging te the race of man- 
kind, and as if it, were a property of -the | ſpecies. So 
in Pſal. xiv. 2, g. The Lord looked down from heaven 
upon the children of men, to ſee if there were any 


gde; they are, altogether become filthy: there is none 
that doth good. ; ng, nof one. The like we have again, 
Pal. Iiii. 2, 3.— Dr. T. ſays, „The Holy Spirit 
does not mean this of every individual; be- 
* cauſe in the very ſame Pſalm, He ſpeaks of 


© neration of the righteous.” But how little is this 
obſervation to the purpoſe? For who ever ſup- 
poſed, that no unrighteous men were ever changed 
by divine grace, and afterwards made righteous ? 
The pſalmiſt is ſpeaking of what men are as they 
are the children of men, born of the corrupt human 
race; and not as born of God, whereby they 
come to be the children of God, and of the ge- 
reration of the righteous. The apoſtle Paul cites 
this place in Rom. iii. 10, 11, 12. to prove the 
univerſal corruption of mankind ; but yet in the 
lame chapter he ſuppoſes, theſe ſame perſons 
here ſpoken of as wicked, may become righteous, 
through the righicouſneſs and grace of God. 

l Wo h So 


that did undenſtand, and feek, God. They are all gone 
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212 Texts, chiefly of the Old Teſtament 


So wickedneſs is ſpoken of in other places in 
the book. of .Pſalms,. as a thing that belongs 10 
men, as of the human race, as ſons of men. Thus, 
in Pal. iv. 2, O ye ſons of men, how long will ye 
turn my glory into ſhame ? Hot long will ye love va- 
nity, &c. ?—Pfal. Ivii. 4.—1 lie among them that 
are ſet on fire, even the ſons of men, who/e teeth 
are ſpears and arrows, and their tongue a ſharp ſword, 
Pal. lviti. 1, 2. Do ye indeed ſpeak righteouſneſs, 
O congregation ® Do ye judge uprigbily, O ye ſons of 
men? 7. ea, in heart ye work wickedneſs ; ye weigh 


out the violence of your hands in the earth. Our au- 

. thor mentioning theſe places, ſays, “ There was 
s a ſtrong party in Ifracl diſaffected to David's 
« perſon and government, and ſometimes he 
c chuſeth to denote them by the ſons of children 
« of men.” But it would have been worth his 
while to have inquired, Why the pfalmiſt ud 


chuſe to denote the wickedeſt and worſt men in 
Iſrael by this name? Why he ſhould chuſe thus 


to diſgrace the human race, as if the compella- 


tion of ſons of men moſt properly belonged to 
ſuch as were of the vileſt character, and as if all 
the ſons of men, even every one of them, were 
of ſuch a character, and none of them did good ; 
no, not one? Is it not ſtrange, that the righte- 
ous ſhould not be thought worthy to be called 
/ous of men, and ranked with that noble race of 
beings, who are born into the world wholly right 
and innocent! It is a good eaſy and natural 
reaſon, why he chuſeth to call the wicked fons f 
men, as a proper name for them, that by being of 
the ſons of men, or of the corrupt ruined race of 
mankind, they come by their depravity. And 
the pſalmiſt himſelf leads us to this very reaſon, 
Pfal. lviii. at the beginning, Do ye judge upright), 
O ye ſons of men? yea, in heart ye work wickedneſs, 


de weigh out the violence of your hands. The wicked 
e * are 
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proving original corruption. 213 


r eſtranged from the womb, &c. Of which I 
would ſpeak more by and by. 


way of man is froward and ſtrange ; but as for the 
pure, bis work is right. He that is perverſe in his 


tinguiſhed from the pure : which I think is ab- 
folutely unaccountable, if all mankind by nature 
are pure and perfectly innocent, and all ſuch as 
are froward and ſtrange in their ways, therein de- 
part from the native purity of all mankind. The 
words naturally lead us to ſuppoſe the contrary ; 
that depravity and perverſeneſs properly belong 
to mankind as they are naturally, and that a be- 
ing made pure, is by an after-work, by which 
ſome are delivered from native pollution, and 
diſtinguiſhed from mankind in general: which is 
perfectly agreeable to the repreſentation in Rev. 
xiv. 4. Where we have an account of a number 
that were not defiled, but were pure, and following 
the lamb ; of whom it is ſaid, Theſe ꝛwere re- 
deemed from among men. 

To theſe things agree, Jer. xvii. 5, 9. Ia the 
fifth verſe, it is ſaid, Curſed is be that truſteth in 
man. And in the gth verſe this reaſon 1s given, 
The beart is deceitful above all things, and defperately 
wicked ; who can know it? What heart is this fo 
wicked and deceitful ? Why, evidently the heart of 
him who, it was ſaid before, we muſt not truſt ; and 
that is mar, It alters not the caſe as to the preſent 
argument, whether the deceitfulneſs of the heart 
here ſpoken of, be its deceitfulneis to the man 
himſelf, or to others. So that fore-mentioned 
Keel. ix, 3. Madneſs is in the heart of the ſons of 
men, while they live. And thoſe words of Chriſt 
to Peter, Matth. xvi. 23. Get thee behind me, Satan. 
Fir thou ſavoreſt not the things that be of God, but 


the things that be of men. Signifying plainly, that 
P 3 to 


Agrecable to theſe places, is Prov. xxi. 8. The 


walk, is here called by the name of man, as dil- 
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214 Texts, chrefly' of the Old Teſtament 


to be carnal and vain, and oppofite to what is 
ſpiritual and divine, is what properly belongs to 
men in their -preſent ſtate. The ſame thing is 
ſuppoſed in that of the apoſtle, 1 Cor. iii. g. Br 
ye are yet carnal. For whereas there is among you en- 
vymg and ſtrife, are he not carnal; and walk gs men? 
And that in Hof. vi. 7. But ibey, like men, have 
tranſorefſed the cobenamt. To theſe places may be 
added, Matth. vii. 11. FVye being evil, knw 
how to give good gifts Jam. iv. 5. Do ye think that 
the Scripture ſaith in dain, The ſpirit that dwelleth 
in tts, luſteth to envy ?—1 Pet. iv. 2. That be no 
langer ſhould live the ro of his time in the luſts of 
men, but to the will of God: — Yet above all, that 
in Job. xv. 16. How much more abominable and filthy 
75 man, „ whodrinketh iniquity like water?“ Of 
which more prefently. 1 

Now what account can be given of theſe 
things, on Dr. T--r's ſcheme? How ſtrange is 
it, that we ſhould have ſuch deſcriptions, all over 
the Bible, of an, and he ſous of men! Why ſhould 
man be ſo continually- ſpoken of as evil, carnal, 
| perverſe, deceitful and deſperately wicked, if all 

| men are by nature as perfectly innocent, and free 

| from any propenſity to evil; as Adam was the firlt 

| moment of his creation, all made right, as our au- 
thor would have us underftand, Eccl. vii. 29! 

| Why, on the contrary, is it not ſaid, at leaſt as 
9 | 2355 often, and with equal reafon ; that e heart of nan 
* 
| 
|; 
i 


ts right and pure; that the way of man is innoceW 
and boly ; and that he who /avours true virtue and 
wiſdom, ſavours the things that be of men ? Yea, and 
why might it not as well have been ſaid, The 
Lord looked down from beaven on the ſons of men, 1 
fee if there were any that did underſtand, and did ſeek 
after God,; and they were all right, altogether put, 
10 Was none iuclined to do wickedneſs; no, 10 
one. ä t l 

Of 


+» Drawing, ariginal corruption. 215 
Of the like import with the texts mentioned, 
are thoſe which repreſent wickedneſs as what 
properly belongs to the world ; and that they who 
are otherwiſe, are /aved from the tvorld, and called 
out of it. As Joh. vii. 7. The world cannot hate 
you, but me it hateth ; becauſe I teſtify of it, that the 
works thereof are evil. Chap. viii. 23. Te are of 
this world: Jam nat of this world: Chap. xiv. 17. 
The ſpirit. of truth, whom the world cannot receive ; 
becauſe it feeth him not, neither knoweth him: but. yg 
know him. Chap. xv. 18, 19. 1f the world hate 
you, ye know that it hated me before.it hated you. If 
je were of the world, the world world love its own : 
but becauſe ye are not of the world, but ] have choſen 
you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you. 
Rev. xiv. 3, 4. Oy are they which were re- 
deemed from the earth—redeemed from among men. 
Joh. xvii. 9. £ pray not for the world, but for them 
which thou baſt given me. v. 14. 1 have given then 
thy word; and the world 25 hated them, becauſe 
they are not of the world, even as I am not of the 
world. 1 Joh, iii. 13. Marvel not, my brethren, 
if the world hate you. Chap. iv. 5. They are of the 
world, zþerefore {peak they of the world, and the 
world beareth them. Chap. v. 19. We are of God, 
and the whole World lieth in wickedneſs. Ir is evi- 
dent, that in theſe places, by the world is meant 
the world of mankind ; not the habitation, but 
the inhabitants. For it is the world ſpoken of 
as e hating, doing evil works, peaking, bear- 
mg, WC 
It ſhews the ſame thing, that wickedneſs is 
often ſpoken of as being man's own, in contra- 
diſtinction from virtue and holineſs. So men's 
luſts are often called their own hearts luſts, and 
their practiſing wickedneſs is called walking in 
their own, ways, walking in their own counſels, 
in the imagination of their ou heart, and in the 
F 4 ſight 
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216 Texts, proving original corruption. 


fight of their aw# eyes, according to their own 


devices, &c. Theſe things denote wickedneſs to 
be a quality belonging properly to the character 
and nature of mankind, in their preſent ſtate: 
as, when Chriſt would repreſent that lying is re- 
markably the- character and the 'very nature of 
the devil in his prefent ſtate, he expreſſes it thus, 
(Joh. viii. 44.) When he ſpeaketh a ie, he 
« ſpeaketh of his own; for he is a liar, and the 


% 


« father of it.“ 


\ 


And that wickedneſs belongs to the nuturt of 


mankind in their preſent ſtate, may be argued 


from thoſe places which ſpeak of mankind as be- 
ing wicked in their cbildbood, or from their child- 
hood. So that in Prov. xxii. 15. Foolifhneſs is 
bound in the heart of a child, but the red of correction 


ſhall drive it far from him. Nothing is more ma- 


nifeſt, than that the wiſe man in this book con- 
tinually uſes the word folly, or fooliſhneſs, for 
wickedneſs: and that this is what he means in 


this place, the words themſelves do ſhew : for 
the rod of correction is proper to'drive away no 


other fooliſhneſs, but that which is of a moral 
nature. The word tendered bound ſignifies, as 
is obſerved in Pool's Synopſis, a cloſe and firm 
union. The ſame word is uſed in chap. vi. 21. 
Bind bem continually upon thine heart, And chap. 
vii. 3. Bind them upon thy fingers, write them upon 
the table of thine beart. To the like purpoſe is 
chap. iii. 3. and Deut. xi. 18. where this word 
is uſed. The ſame verb is uſed, 1 Sam. xviii. 1. 


The foul of Jonathan was knit (or bound) 10 the 

out of David, and Fonathan loved him as his ow 
ſoul. —But how comes wickedneſs to be fo firmly 
bound, and ſtrongly fixed, in the hearts of chil. 


dren, if it be not there naturally? They having 
had no time firmly to fix habits of fin, foe. 
Y | 4 2 HU cut om 
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Proof of original fin, from Gen. vii. 21. 217 
cuſtom in actual wickedneſs, as thoſe that have 
lived many years in the world. 297 20 
The ſame thing is ſignified in that noted place, 
Gen. viii. 21. For ibe imagination -of man's heart is 
evil from his youth.” It alters not the caſe, 
whether it be tranſlated for, or though the imagi- 
nation of man's heart is evil from his youth, as 
Dr. T. would have it; ſtill the words ſuppoſe it 
to be ſo as is faid. The word tranflated youth, 
ſignifies the whole of the former part of the age 
of man, which commences from the beginning 
of life. The word in its derivation has reference 
to the birth, or beginning of exiſtence: It comes 
from Nagnar, which ſignifies to ſhake off, as a 
tree ſhakes off its ripe fruit, or a plant its ſeed: 
—the birth of children being commonly repre. 
ſented by a tree's yielding fruit, or a+ plant's 
yielding ſeed. So that the word here tranſlated 
yuth, comprehends not only what we in Engliſh 
moſt commonly call the time of youth, but alſo 
childhood and infancy, and is very often uſed to 
ſignify theſe latter. A word of the ſame root is 
uſed to ſignify a young child, or a !ittle child, in the 
following places: 1 Sam. i. 24, 25, 27. 1 Kin. 
ll. 7. and xi. 17. 2 Kin. ii. 23. Job xxxiii. 25. 
Prov. xxii. 6. and xxiii. 13. and xxix. 21. 
Iſai. x. 19. and xi. 6. and IXvV. 29. Jer. x. 6. 
Hoſ. xi. 1. The ſame word is uſed to ſigniſy an 
fant, in Exod. ii. 6. and x. 9g. Judg. Xiit. 
5, 7, 8. and xii. 24. 1 Sam. 1. 22. and Iv; 21. 
2 Kin. v. 14. Iſai. vii. 16. and viii. 4. 
Dr. T. ſays (p. 124.) that he « conceives #rom 
* the youth, is a phraſe bean the greatneſs or 
long duration of a thing.” But if by long duration 
e means any thing elſe than what is literally ex- 
preſſed, wiz. from the beginning of life, he has 
no reaſon to conceive ſo; neither has what he 
offers ſo much as the ſhadow of a reaſon tor his 
conception. 
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Tete, proving original. fin. 


ran There is mo appearance in the n 
of the two or three texts he mentions, of their 
meaning any thing elſe than what is moſt literally 
Agnified. And it is certain, that what he ſug- 
geſts, is not the ordinary import of ſuch a phraſe 
among the Hebrews: but that thereby is meant, 
from: the beginning, or carly time of life, or 
exiſtence ; as may be. ſcen in the places — 
ing, where the ſame word in the Hebrew is 
uled,j as in this plage in the eighth of Geneſis. 
11 Sa. Ii 2 fam old, and grey-beaded — and 
Ben walked: Hare you from my childhood, nt 
this dgy; where: the: original word is the lame. 
Pal. Nxi, 5, C. Thounri ny truſt from my youth: 
Ayicbee baye, I been Holden up * the womb, They 
avi a that. took Me out f my mother's. bowels. ver. 17, 
18. O Gad, thay hall taught me from my youth; 
and hitherto hade Þ-geclared thy. wondrous works : now 
alſo, when J um old and grey-headed, forſake me mi. 
Pſal. cxxix. 1, 2. Many:s tune hade they afflifted 
me from my youth, mey Iſrael now ſay : many a line 
have they, aſſlidted me from my youth; yet have they 
not prevailed againſt me. ai. xlvii. 12. Stand 1 
With the 5 F thy faxceries, wherein thau haſ 
e from thy youth. So, ver. 15. and 2 Sam. 
xix. 7. bat. will be worſe unto thee, than all the 
evil. [but befel, thee from thy youth. until not. Jer. 
i. 24, 26% Shame: bath devoured. the labor f au 
fathers, from our yquth. e baue Anned again 
the Lord aur Cad, from our youth, even 10 this day. 
So Jer. xxxii. 30 and xlviii. 41; Job xXxxi. 18. 
Gen. xIvi.,34. Ezek. iv. 14. Zech. xiiſ 5. 
Andi it is t bg bſerved, that according to tho 
manner afahe Hebrew language, when it.is faid 
ſuch. a thing has been u youth, pr the firſt pan 
of exiſtenck, the phraſe ist: e: underſtoq a 
including that:firft time of, exiſtence,; So Joſh: 
vil 21. Ker deProyed alli From: the Jouve | . 


Proof from Pſal. viii. g. 219 


zbe old (fo it is in the Hebrew) 1. e. including 
both. So Eſth. iii. 13. and Gen. xix. 4. 


And as mankind are repreſented in Scripture, 
as being of a wicked heart from their youth, ſu in 
other places they are ſpoken of as being thus 
from the womb, Pal. Iviii. 3. The wicked are ef 
tranuged from the womb : they go aſtray as fon at 
they ke born, ſpeaking lies. It is (obſervable, that 
the Pſalmiſt mentions this as what belongs to the 
wicked, as the /ons of men: tor theſe are the pre- 
ceding words; Do ye judge uprightly, O ye ſons 
of men?—Yea, in heart ye work wickedneſs.“ 
(A phraſe of the like import with that in Gen. 
vill. 21. The imagination, or operation, as it might 
have been rendered, of his heart is evil), Then 
it follows, The wicked are eſtranged from the womb, 
&c. The next verſe is, Their porſon is like the 
poiſon of a ſerpent. It is ſo remarkably, as the 
very nature of a ſerpent is poiſon : ferpents are 
poiſonous as ſoon as they come into the world ; 
they derive a poiſonous nature by their genera- 
tion.ä—Dr. T. (p. 134, 135-) ſays, „It is evident 
that this is a Scriptural figurative way of ag- 
* gravating wickedneſs, on the one hand, and 
* virtue on the other, to ſpeak of it as being from 
* the womb.” And as an inſtance of the latter, 
he cites that in Iſai. xlix. 1. The Lord bath called 
me from the womb ; from the bowels of my mother, 
he made mention of my name. But I apprehend, 
that in order to /ccing this to be evident, which he 
aſſerts, a man mult have eyes peculiarly affected. 
| humbly conceive, that ſuch phraſes as that in 
the 49th of Iſaiah, of God's calling the prophet 
from the womb, are evidently not of the import 
which he ſuppoſes ; but mean truly from the be- 
'ginning of exiſtence, and are manifeſtly of like 
tgnification with that which is ſaid of the pro- 
Phet Jeremiah, Jer. i. 5. Before I formed thee in 

I 


220 Proof from Job xv. 14—16. 


the womb, I knew thee : before thou cameſt out of the 
womb, I. ſanct iſied thee, and ordained thee a prophet of 
the nations. Which ſurely means ſomething elle 
beſides. a high degree of virtue: it plainly tigni. 
Res that he was, from his firſt exiſtence, ſet apart 
by God for a prophet. And it would be as un. 
reaſonable to underſtand it otherwiſe, as to ſup. 
poſe, the angel meant any other than that Sam- 
ſon was ſet apart to be a Nazarite from the be- 
ginning of his life, when he ſays to his mother, 
Bebald, thou ſball concetve and bear a ſon: and n 
drink no wine, nor ſtrong drink, &c. For ihe child 
Gall be a' Nazarite to God, from the womb, 10 the 
day of his death. By theſe inſtances it 1s plain, 
that the phraſe, from the womb, as the other, from 
the youth, as uſed in Scripture, properly ſignifies 

from the beginning of lite. | 
Very remarkable is that place, Job xv. 14, 15, 
16. What is man, that he ſhould be clean? And he 
that is born of a woman, that be ſhould be righieous* 
Behold, he putteth no truſt in his ſaints ; yea, the 
beauens are not clean in bis fight : how much more 
abominable and filthy is man, which drinketh iniquity 
like water ® And no leſs remarkable is our au- 
thor's method of managing of it. The 16th verſe 
expreſſes an exceeding degree of wickedneſs, in 
as plain and emphatical terms, almoſt, as can be 
invented; every word repreſenting this in the 
ſtrongeſt manner : How much more abominable and 
filthy is man, that drinketh iniquity like water ? I can- 
not now recolle&, where we have a ſentence equal 
to it, in the whole Bible, for an emphatical, lively, 
and ſtrong repreſentation of great wickedneſs of 
heart. Any one of the words, as ſuch words are 
uſed in Scripture, would repreſent great wick- 
edneſs: if it had been only ſaid, How much more 
abominable is man? Or, How much more filthy is 
man ? Or, man drinketh iniquity, But all theſe arc 
accumulated, 
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accumulated, with the addition of lite twater. 
the further to repreſent the boldneſs or greedi- 
neſs of men in wickedneſs : though iniquity be 
the moſt deadly poiſon, yet men drink it as boldly 
as they drink water, are as familiar with it as 
\ with their common drink, and drink it with 
like greedineſs, as he that is thirſty drinks wa- 
ter. That boldneſs and eagerneſs in perſecuting 
the ſaints, by which the great degree of the de- 
pravity of man's heart often appears, is repre- 
ſented thus (Pſal. xiv. 4.) Have the workers of int- 
quity no knowledge who eat up my people, *.as they eat 
« read? And the greateſt eagerneſs. of thirſt is 
repreſented by thirſting as an animal thirits after 
water. Pſal. xliii. 1. 15709 War; 3 ity 

Now let us ſee the ſoft, eaſy, light manner in 
which Dr. T. treats this place, p. 143. How 
« much more abominable and ſilihy is man, in compa- 
* riſon of the divine purity, who drinketh ini- 
% quity like water?” Who is attended with ſo 
many ſenſual appetites, and ſo apt to indulge 
«them. You ſee the argument; man in his 
« preſent weak and fleſhly ſtate, cannot be clean 
« before God. Why ſo? Becauſe he is conceived 
and born in fin, by reaſon of Adam's fin? No 
ſuch thing. But becauſe the pureſt creatures 
*are not pure in compariſon of God. Much leſs a 
being ſubje& to ſo many infirmities, as a mortal 
man. Which is a demonſtration to me, not 
only, that Job and his friends did not intend to 
eſtabliſh the doctrine we are now examining, 
but that they were wholly ſtrangers to it.“ 
Thus this author endeavours to reconcile this 
text with his doctrine of the perfect native inno- 
cence of mankind: in which we have a notable 
ſpecimen of his demon/trations, as well as of that 
great impartiality and fairneſs in examining and 


expounding 
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222 Prof from Job xv. 1416 


wickednefs ;:1even:by. being of the race of man- 


no deſign in the words to give a. reaſon, why man 


pat to any moral nmcleanmeſi, but onlycummon frailly, 


ö ing of, Which a man needs in order to being 


moral impurity, and from thence of God's right- 


lame way of derivation of wickedneſs ** heart, 


expounding the Scripture, which he ale fo 
often a profeſſion ß. 


In this place we are not only told, hon wicked 
mun's heart! is; but alſo haviy men come by ſuch 


Kind, by ordihary generation : What is man, that- 
be Mond Ir lean? and he that is born M a woman, 
that be unld be righteous? Our author (p. 141, 

142.) reprefents man being born of a woman, as 
a Periphrafis} to ignify man; and that there is 


is not clean and righteous: but the caſe is moſt 
evidently otherwiſe, if we- may interpret the book 
of Job by itſolfii it is maſt plain, that man's being 
born of woman is given as a reaſon of his not be- 
ing clean; chap. Xi. 4. Il bo cum bring a clean 
thing dut of un unclean? Job is ſpeaking there ex- 
prey of man's being bornof a woman, as appears 
in verſe i. And / here how: plain is it, that this 
is given as m reaſon wf Matis not being clean: 
Concerning this Dr. T. ſays, That his has no fe- 


&c. But how evidently ib this alſo otherwiſe? 
when that uncleanneſs which a man has by being 
born of a woman, is expreſly explained of un- 
righteouſnefs, 1 in the next chapter at the 14th verſe. 
Achat is man, that he ſboulil be clean? and be that is 
born Ha woman, | that he ſhould be righteous ? And 
alſo in chap. xxv. 4. How then can man be juſtified 
with God? Hnd bow can he be clean, that is born of 

a'womun'? It is a moral cleanneſs Bildad is ſpeak- 


Juftified. Elis defign is, to convince Job of his 


eouſneſs in his ſevere judgments upon him ; and 
not of his natural frailty. 
And without doubt, David has reſpect to this 


when 


when he ſſays, fal. li. F. Behold, I trons ſlipern i 
iuiquily, andi in in lid my ' mather conceide me. It 
alters not the caſe as to the argument We are 
upon, whether the word tranſlated comeiue, ig. 
nify conceive, or nurſe; Which latter, our author 
takes ſo much pains to prove : for when he Has 
done all, he ſpeaks of it as a juſt. tranſſation of 
the words, to render them thus, i: w4s: born; 1 
iniquity, und in in did my motber nurſe the. (p. 133). 
If it is owned. that: man is ern in ſin, it is not 
worth the while to diſpute, whetſier it is expreſſy 
aſſerted; that he is cancerbed in fin. But Dr. I. 
after his manner, inſiſts, that ſuch expreſſions as 
being born in fin, being !ran/grefſers from tbe bomb, 

and the like, are only phraſes figuratively: to de- 
note aggravation, and high degree of wickedneſs. 
But the contrary has beer alreadyi demonſtrated, 
from many plain Scripture inſtandes. Nor is one 
inſtance produced, in which! there is any evidence 
chat ſuch a phraſe is ufed in ſuch a manner. A 
poetical ſentence out of Virgil's Mneids has here 
been produced, and made much of by ſome, as 
parallel with this, in what Dido ſays to /Eneas, in 


"theſe lies 9:27 0% 1 , nile 
1 Fee £3 << iy il Wi $34 >! | Ta 
Nec tibi Diva parens generis, nec Dardanus 
UU ROLE Dn Res 
Perfide: ſed duris genuit te cautibus hofrens 
Caucaſus, Hyrcanæque admorunt ubera tigres. 


In which ſtie tells Æneas, that not a goddeſs was 
his mother, nor Anchiſes his father; but that he 
had been brought forth by a horrid rocky moun- 
itn, and nurſed at the dugs of tigers, to repreſent 
the greatneſs of his cruelty to her. But how un- 
like and unparallel is this? Nothing could be 
more natural, than for a woman overpowered with 
the paſſion of love, and diſtracted with raging 
jealouſy and diſappointment, thinking herſeff 
= : treated 
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mother that he was born of: nor is there any ap- 


indwelling ſin, after ſo long a time, and fo many 


224 Noted lines in Virgil, no purallel. 


treated with brutiſh perfidy. and cruelty, by a lover 
Whoſe higheſt fame had been his being the ſon of 
a goddeſs, to aggravate his inhumanity and hard. 
heartedneſs with this, That his behavior was not 
worthy the ſon of a' goddeſs, nor becoming one 
whoſe father was an illuſtrious prince; and that 
he acted mote as if he had been brought forth by 
hard unrelenting rocks, and had ſucked the dugs 
of tigers. But What is there in the caſe of David 

llel, or at all in like manner leading him to 
ſpeak of himſelf as born in ſin; in any ſuch ſenſe? 
e is not fpcaking-himſelf, nor any one elſe ſpeak. 
ing to him, of any excellent and divine father and 


pearance of his aggravating his fin; by its being 
unworthy of his high birth. There is nothing 
elſe viſible in David's caſe, ro lead him to take 
notice of his being Born in ſin, but onby his having 
ſuch experience of the continuance. and power of 


and great means to engage him to holineſs; 
which ſhewed that fin was inbred, and in his very 
nature. Geoid: Au ni zd firm E 

Dr. T. very often objects to theſe and other 
texts, brought by divines to prove original fin, 
that there is no mention made in them of Adam, 
nor of his ſin. He cries out, Here is not the leaſt 
mention, or intimation of Adam, or any ill effects of bis 
fin upon us. Here is not one word nor the leaſt bin 
of Adam, or any conſequences of his ſin, &c. &c. 
He fays, If Job and. his friends had known 
and: believed the doctrine of a corrupt nature, 
derived from Adam's fin only, they ought in 
, reaſon and truth to have. given this as the 
« true and only reaſon of the human imperfecti- 


* P. g, 64, 96, 97 98, 102, 108, 112, 118, 120, 122, 123, 
127, 128, 136, 142, 143, 152, 155, 229, 149 f 142. 
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t on and uncleanneſs they mention.“ But theſe 
objections and exclamations are made no leſs im- 
pertinently, than they are frequently. It is no 
more a proof, that corruption of nature did not 
come by Adam's ſin, becauſe many times when 
it is mentioned, Adam's ſin is not expreſly 
mentioned as the cauſe of it, than that death did 
not come by Adam's ſin (as Dr. T. ſays it did) 
becauſe though death as incident to mankind, is 
mentioned ſo often in the Old Teſtament, and 
by our Saviour in his diſcourſes, yet Adam's ſin 
is not once expreſly mentioned, after the three 
firſt chapters of Geneſis, any where in all the Old 
Teſtament, or the four evangeliſts, as the occaſi- 
on of it. 291 tt 511 

What Chriſtian has there ever been, that be- 
lieved the moral corruption of the nature of 
mankind, who ever doubted that it came that 
way, which the apoſtle ſpeaks of, when he ſays, 
*By one man ſin entered into the world, and death 
by fin?” Nor indeed have they any more reaſon 
to doubt of it, than to doubt of the whole hiſtory 
of our firſt parents, becauſe Adam's name is ſo 


rarely mentioned, on any occaſion in Scripture, 


after that firſt account of him, and Eve's never 
at all: and becauſe we have no more any ex- 
preſs. mention of the particular manner, in which 
mankind were firſt brought into Deng, either 
with reſpect to the creation of Adam, or Eve. It 
is ſufficient, that. the abiding, moſt viſible effects 
of theſe things remain, in the view of mankind 


in all ages, and are often ſpoken of in Scripture; | 


and the particular manner of their being intro- 
duced, is once plainly ſet forth in the begin- 


ning of the Bible, in that hiſtory which gives us 


an account of the origin of all things. And doubt- 
leſs it was expected, by the great author of the 
Bible, that the account in the three firſt chapters 
of Geneſis ſhould be taken as a plain account 
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of the introduction of both natural and moral! 
evil into the world; as it has been ſhewn to be ſo 
indeed. The hiſtory of Adam's ſin, with its 
circumſtances, God's threatening, and the ſen. 
tence pronounced upon him after his tranſgreſſion, 
and the immediate conſequences, conſiſting in 
ſo vaſt an alteration in his ſtate, and the ſtate of 
the world, which abides ſtill, with reſpect to all 
his poſterity, do moſt directly and ſufhciently 
lead to an underſtanding of the riſe of calamity, 
fin and death, in this ſinſul miſerable world. 
It is fit we all ſhould know, that it does not 
become us to tell the Moft High, how often he 
Mall particularly explain and give the reaſon of 
any doctrine which he teaches, in order to our 
believing. what he ſays. If he has at all given us 
evidence that it is a doctrine agreeable to his 
mind, it becomes us to receive it with full credit 
and ſubmiſſion ; and not ſullenly to reject it, be- 
cauſe our notions and humors are not ſuited in 
the manner and number of times of his particu- 
larly explaining it to us. How often is pardon 
of {ins promiſed in the Old Teſtament to repent- 
ing and. returning ſinners? How many hundred 
times is God's ſpecial favor there promiſed to the 
ſincerely righteous, without any expreſs mention 
of theſe benefits: being through Chriſt ? Would 1t 
therefore: be becoming us to ſay, that in as much 
as our dependence on Chriſt for theſe benefits, 13 
a doctrine, which, if true, is of ſuch importance, 
that God ought expreſly to have mentioned Chrilt's 
merits as the reaſon and ground of the benefits, 
if he knew they were the ground of them, and 
mould have plainly declared it ſooner, and more 
trequently, if ever he expected we ſhould believe 
him, when he did tell us of it? How often | 
vengeance and miſery threatened in the Old 
Teitament to the wicked, without any clear and 
; : Ts expres 
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expreſs ſignification of any ſuch thing intended, 
as that everlaſting fire, where there is wailing and 
gnaſhing of teeth, in another world, which Chriſt 
fo often ſpeaks of as the puniſhment. appointed 
for all the wicked ? Would it now become a 
Chriſtian to object and ſay, that if God really 
meant any ſuch thing, he ought i reaſon and truth 
to have declared it plainly and fully; and not to 
have been ſo ſilent about a matter of ſuch vaſt 
importance to all mankind, for four thouſand 
years together ? 


- 
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CHAP. III. 


Obſervations on various other Places of Scripture, 
principally of the New Teſtament, proving the 
Doctrine of Original Sin. 


Ser. I. 


Ohſervalions on Joh. iii. 6. in Connection with ſome 
other Paſſages in the New Teſtament. 


HOSE words of Chriſt, giving a reaſon to 
| Nicodemus, why we mult be born again, 
Joh. iii. 6. Thar which is born of the flejh, is Jleſh ; 
and that which is born of the ſpirit, ts ſpirit : have 
not without good reaſon been produced by di- 
Vines, as a proof of the doctrine of original fin : 
ſuppoſing, that by fleſþ here is meant the human 
ature in a baſe and corrupt ſtate. Yet Dr.T. (p. 144-) 
thus explains theſe words, That which is born of 
the fleſh, is fleſh ; „ That which is born by natural 
* deſcent and propagation, is a man conſiſting of 
* body and ſoul, or the mere conſtitution and 
powers of a man, in their natural ſtate.” But 
the conſtant uſe of theſe terms, fle/b and ſpirit, 
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in other parts of the New Teſtament, when thus 
ſet in oppoſition one to another, and the latter 
ſaid to be produced by the Spirit of God, as here; 
and when ſpeaking of the ſame thing, which Chriſt 
is here ſpeaking of to Nicodemus, viz. the re- 
quiſite qualifications to ſalvation, this will fully 
vindicate the ſenſe of our divines. Thus in the 
7th and Sth chapters of Romans, where theſe 
terms fleſh and ſpirit (cat and αναν, ), are abun- 
dantly repeated, and ſet in oppohtion, as here. 
So chap. vii. 14. The /aw is ſpiritual (wveparives), 
but I am carnal_(gzgxx9), ſold under fin. He 
cannot only mean, | am à man; conſ1ſtrng of body 
and ſoul, and having the powers of a man. Ver. 18. 
I know that in me, that is, in my fleſh, dwelleth no 
good thing. He does not mean to condemn his 
frame, as con/iling of body and ſoul ; and to aſſert, 
that in his human conſtitution, with the powers of a 
man, dwells no good thing. And when he ſays 
in the laſt verſe of the chapter, With the mind J 
myſelf ſerve the law of God, but with the fleſh the 
{aw of in; he cannot mean, I myſelf /erve the law 
* of God ; but with my innocent human conſtitution, 
as having the powers of a man, I ſerve the law ot 
* fin.* And when he ſays in the next words, in 
the beginning of the 8th chapter, There is uo con- 
aemnation io them—that walk not after the fleſn, but 
ier the ſpirit ; and ver. 4. The righteouſneſs of the 
arb is fulfilled in us, who walk not after the fleſh ; he 
cannot mean, There is no condemnation to them 
that walk not according to he powers of a man, 
&c. And when he ſays, ver. 5 and 6, They that 
te after the fleſh, do mind the things of the fleſh ; 
and 79 be carnally minded is death ; he does not in- 
tend, © They that are according to the buman cou— 
* ſ{itution and the Foce of a man, do mind. the 
things of the human conflilutipn and powers ; and 
to mind theſe, is death.“ And when he ſays, ver. 
2 7 All 


in conneclion with other texts. 220 


- and 8, The carnal (or fleſhly) mind trenmily againſt 

God, and is not ſubje to the law of God, nor indeed 
can be ; fo that they that are in the fleſh, cannot pleaſe 
God; he cannot mean, that to mind the things 


which are agreeable to the powers and conſtitution of 


2 man (who, as our author ſays, is conſtituted or 
made right), is enmity againſt God ; and that a 
mind which is agreeable to this right human 
conſtitution, as God hath made it, is not ſubject 
to the law of God, nor indeed can be; and that 
they who are according to ſuch a conſtitution, 
cannot pleaſe God. And when it is ſaid, ver. g, 
Ye are not in the fleſh, but in the ſpirit ; the apoſtle 
cannot mean, Ye are not in the human nature, as 
conſtituted of body and foul, and with the Powers of a 
nan. It is moſt manifeſt, that by the #2 here 
the apoſtle means ſome nature that is corrupt, and 
of an evil tendency, and directly oppoſite to the 
law and holy nature of God; ſo that to be and 
walk according. to it, and to have a mind con- 
formed to it, is to be an utter enemy to God and 
his law, in a perfect inconſiſtence with being 
ſubject to God, and pleaſing God; and in a ſure 
and infallible tendency to death, and utter de- 
ſtruction. . And it is plain, that here by ei and 
walking after, or according to the %, is meant 
the ſame thing as being and walking according 
to a corrupt and finful nature; and to be and 
walk according to the Spirit, is to be and walk 
according to a holy and divine nature, or prin- 
eiple: and to be carnally minded, is the ſame as 
being viciouſly and corruptly minded; to be 
[Piritually' minded, is to be of a virtuous and holy 
diſpoſition. W. el 5 N 
When Chriſt ſays, Joh. iii. 6. That which 7s 
born of." the fleſh, js fleſh, he repreſents the fe/b 
not merely as a quality ; for it would be incon- 
bruous to ſpeak of a quality as a thing born: it 
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is a perſon, or man, that is born. Therefore 
man, as in his whole nature corrupt, is called 


fieſh : which is agreeable to other Scripture-repre. 


ſentations, where the corrupt nature 4s called the 
old man, the tody of in, and the body of deaib. 
Agreeable to this are thoſe repreſentations in the 


7th and 8h chapters of Romans: there %% is 


figuratively repreſented as a perſon, according to 
the apoſtle's manner, obſerved by Mr. Locke, 
and after him by Dr. Ir; who takes notice, 
that the apoſtle, in the 6th and 7th of Romans 
repreſents ſin as a perſon; and that he figura- 
tively diſtinguiſhes in himſelf two perſons, ſpeak- 
ing of fleſh as his perſon. For I know that in me, 


that is, in my fleſh, dwe!leth no good thing. And it 


may be obſerved, that in the 8th chapter, he ſil! 
continues this repreſentation, ſpeaking. of the 
fleſh as à perſon: and accordingly in the 6th and 
7th verſes, ſpeaks of the mind of the fleſh, eons 
ce, and of the mind of the ſpirit, Opornjua weparc; 
as if the feb and /pirit were two oppolite perſons, 
each having a mind contrary to the mind of the 
other. Dr. T. interprets this mind of the fleſh, and 
mind of the ſpirit, as though the fleſh and the /pirit 
were here ſpoken of as the different obje#7s, about 
which the mind ſpoken of is converſant, Which 
is plainly beſide the apoſtle's ſenſe ; who ſpeaks 
of the fleſh and ſpirit as the ſubjects and agents, 
in wh.ch the mind ſpoken of is; and not the ob- 
jects, about which it acts. We have the ſame 
phraſe again, ver. 27. He that ſearcheth the hearts, 
knoweth what is the ind of the ſpirit, Ogomps 
Types ; the mind of the ſpiritual nature in the 
ſaints being the ſame with the mind of the Spirit 
of God himſelf, who imparts. and actuates that 
ſpiritual nature : here the ſpirit is the ſubject and 
agent, and not the object. The ſame apoſtle in 
like manner uſes the word yz, in Col. ii. 18. 
Coe eo On 
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Vainly puffed up by bis fleſhly mind, are va ve 1 


T&pK05 GUTE, .by the mind of his fleſh. And this agent 
ſo often called fg, repreſented by the apoſtle as 
altogether evil, without any good thing dwelling 
in it, or belonging to it, yea perfectly contrary 
to God and his law, and tending wholly to dearh 
and ruin, and directly oppoſite to the ſpirit, is 
what Chriſt ſpeaks of to Nicodemus as born in 
the firſt birth, as giving a reaſon why there 1s a 
neceſſity of a new birth, in order to a better pro- 
duction. 2 

One thing is particularly obſervable in that 
diſcourſe of the apoſtle, in the 7th and 8th of 
Romans, in which he ſo often uſes the term %, 
as oppoſite to ſpirit, which, as well as many other 
things in his diſcourſe, makes it plain, that by 
fieh he means ſomething in itſelf corrupt and ſin- 
ful; and that is, that he expreſly calls it /nfu/ 
fleſh, Rom. viii. 3. It is manifeſt, that by /nfu/ 
fiſh he means the ſame thing with that fleſh 
ſpoken of in the immediately foregoing and fol- 
lowing words, and in all the context: and that 
when it is ſaid, Chriſt was made in the likeneſs of 
Jinful fleſh, the expreſſion is equipollent with thoſe 
_ ſpeak of Chriſt as made /in, and made a curſe 
or US, 

Fleſh and ſpirit are oppoſed one to another in 
Gal. v. in the ſame manner as in the 8th of Ro- 
mans: and there, by fie cannot be meant only 
the human nature of body and foul, or the mere conſti- 
lallon and powers of a man, as in its natural ſtate, 


innocent and right. In the 16th verſe the apoſtle 


lays, © Walk in the /pirit, and ye ſhall not fulfil 
the luſts of the f: where the fleſh is ſpoken 
of as a thing of an evil inclination, defire or luſt, 
But this is more ſtrongly ſignified in the next 
words For the fleſh luſtetb againſt the ſpirit, and 
e ſpirit againſt the fleſh ; and the/e are contrary one 
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10 another. - What could have been faid more 
plainly to ſhew that what the apoſtle means by 
fleſh,*is ſomething very evil in its nature; and an 
irreconcileable enemy to all goadneſs? And it 
may be obſerved, that in theſe words, and thoſe 
that follow, the apoſtle {till figuratively repreſents 
the %% as a perſon or agent, deſiring, acting, 
having luſts, and performing works. And by 
works of the %%, and fruits of the ſpirit, which 
are oppoſed to each other, from ver. 19 to the 
end, are plainly meant the ſame as works of a 
ſinful nature, and fruits of a holy renewed nature. 
Now the works of the fleth am manifeſt, which are 
theſe ; adultery, fornication, uncleanneſs, laſciviouſmeſs, 
idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, 'wrath,\ftrife, 
ſeditions, hereſies, &c.—But the fruit of the ſpirit i 
love, joy, peace, long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, \goodneſs, 
&c. The apoſtle, by fe, does not mean any 
thing that-is innocent and good in itſelf, that only 
needs to be reſtrained and kept in proper bounds; 
but ſomething altogether evil, which is to be de- 
ſtroyed, and not only reſtrained. 1 Cor. v. 5. To 
deliver ſuch an one 10 Satan, for the deſtruction of 
the fleſh. We muſt have 0 mercy on it; we. can- 
not be oo cruel lo it; it muſt even be crucified. 
Gal. v. 24. They that are Chriſt's have crucified 
tbe fleſh, with the affefions and ligſis. 
- The apoftle John, the ſame apoſtle that writes 
the account of what Chriſt ſaid to Nicodemus; by 
the /p:rit means the ſame thing as a new, divine 
and holy nature, exerting itſelf in a principle of 
divine love, which is the ſum of all Chriſtian ho- 
lineſs. 1 Joh. iii. 23, 24. And that we fhould love 
one another, as'be gave us conmandment ; and he that 
keepeth his comniandments, dwelleth in him, and be in 
him : and hereby we know that he -abideth in us, U 
the ſpirit that he hath given us. With chap. iv. 
12, 13. Vue love one another, God drwelleth in = 
| RS, ang 
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and his love is perfected in us: bereby know we, that 
we devell in him, becauſe he hath given us of his ſpirit. 
The ſpiritual principle in us being as it were a 
communication of the ſpirit of God to us. 

And as by mwipe'ls meant a holy nature, ſo by 
the epithet Tveyuarmoc, /piriual, is meant the ſame 
as truly virtuous and holy, Gal. vi. 1. Ze that 
are ſpiritual, reftore ſuch an one in the ſpirit of meek- 
neſs. The apoſtle refers to what he had juſt ſaid, 
in the end of the foregoing chapter, where he had 
mentioned meekneſs, as a fruit of the ſpirit. And 
ſo by carnal, or fleſhly, capris, is meant the lame 
as finful. - Rom. vii. 14. The law 7s ſpiritual 
(i, e. holy). Bus I am carnal, ſold under fin. 

And it is evident, that by eh, as the word is 
uſed .in the New Teſtament, and oppoſed to 
ſpirit, when ſpeaking of the qualifications for 
eternal ſalvation, is not meant only what is now 
vulgarly called the /ins of the fleſh, conſiſting in 
inordinate appetites of the body, and their in- 
dulgence ; but the whole body of fin, implying 
thoſe luſts that are moſt ſubtil, and furtheſt from 
any re:ation to the body; ſuch as pride, malice, 
envy, &c. When the works of the fleſh are enu- 
merated, Gal. v. 19, 20, 21. they are vices of 
the latter kind chiefly, that are mentioned; ido- 
latry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
ſrife, ſeditions, hereſies, envyings. So, pride of heart 
is the effect or operation of the e. Col. ii. 18. 
Vainly puffed up by his fleſhly mind: in the Greek, 
by the mind of the fleſh. So pride, envying, ſiriſe and 
avijion, are ſpoken of as works of the fleſh, 1 Cor. 
ul. g, 4. For ye are yet Carnal (capxma,, fleſhly.) 

For whereas there is envying and ſtrife, and diviſion, 
are ye not carnal, and walk as men? For while one 
faith, Iam of Paul, and another, I am of Apollos, are 
Je not carnal ? Such kind of luſts do not depend 
upon the body, or external ſenſes; for the devil 

himſelf 
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Himſelf has them in the higheſt degree, who' has 


not, nor ever had, any body or external ſenſes to 
gratify. ir | F 
Here, if it ſhould be inquired, how corrup. 
tion or depravity in general, or the nature of 
man as corrupt and ſinful, came to be called feb; 
and not only that corruption which conſiſts in 
inordinate - bodily. appetites? I think, what the 
apoſtle ſays in the laſt cited place, Are ye not car- 
nal, and walk as men? leads us to the true reaſon, 
It is becauſe a corrupt and ſinful nature is what 
properly belongs to mankind, or the race of Adam, 
as they are in themſelves, and as they are 5 na- 
ture. The word fie/h is a word often uſed in both 
Old Teſtament and New to ſignify mankind in 
their preſent ſtate. To enumerate all the places 
would be very tedious ; I ſhall therefore only men- 
tion a few places in the New Teſtament. Matt, 
xxiv. 22. Except thoſe days ſhould be ſhortened, w 
fleſh uu be Javed. Luke iii. 6. All fleſh ſhall fee 
the ſalvation of God. Joh. xvii. 2. Thou haſt given 
him power over all fleſh. See alſo Act. ii. 17. 
Rom. iii. 20, 1 Cor. 1. 29. Gal. ii. 16. Man's 
nature, being left to itſelt, forſaken of the Spirit 
of God, as it was when man fell, and conſequently 
forſaken of divine and holy principles, of itſelf 
became exceeding corrupt, utterly depraved-and 
ruined. And ſo the word e, which fignifies man, 
came to be uſed to ſignify man as he is in him- 
ſelf, in his natural ſtate, debaſed, corrupt and 
ruined. And on the other hand, the word /pirit 
came to be uſed to ſignify a divine and holy prin- 
ciple, or new nature; becauſe that is not of man, 
but gf God, by the indwelling and vital influence 
of his /pirit. And thus to be corrupt, and to be 
carnal, or fleſhly, and to walk as men, are the ſame 
thing with the apoſtle. And ſo in other parts of 


the Scripture, to /avour- the things that be of " 
| | an 
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and to /avour things which are corrupt, are the ſame; 
and ſons of men and wicked men alſo are the ſame, 
43 was obſerved before. And on the other hand, 
to ſavour the things that be of God, and to receive 
the things of the. Spirit of God, are phraſes that ſig- 
nify as much as reliſhing and embracing true ho- 
lineſs or divine virtue. 

All theſe things confirm what we have ſuppo- 
ſed to be Chriſt's meaning, in ſaying, That which 


is born of the fleſh is fleſh: and that which is born of 


the ſpirit is ſpirit, His ſpeech implies, that what 
is born in the firſt birth of man, is nothing but 
man as he is of himſelf, without any thing divine 
in him; depraved, debaſed, ſinful, ruined man, ut- 
terly unfit to enter into the kingdom of God, and 
incapable of the ſpiritual divine happineſs of that 
kingdom; but that which is born in the new 
birth, of the Spirit of God, is a ſpiritual principle, 
and holy and divine nature, meet for the divine 
and heavenly kingdom. It 1s a confirmation that 
this is the true meaning, that it is not only evi- 
dently agreeable to the conſtant language of the 
Spirit of Chriſt in the New Teſtament ; but the 
words underſtood in this ſenſe, contain the pro- 
per and true reaſon, why a man muſt be born 
again, in order to enter into the kingdom of God; 
the reaſon that is given every where in other parts 
of the Scripture for the neceſlity of a renovation, 
a Change of mind, a new heart &c. in order to 
lalvation: to give a reaſon of which to Nicode- 
mus, is plainly Chriſt's deſign in the words 
Which have been infiſted an. BS oy 

Before I proceed, I would obſerve one thing as 
a corollary from what has been ſaid. 

Corol. If by fleſh and ſpirit when ſpoken of in 
the New Teſtament, and oppoſed to each other, 
in diſcourſes on the neceſſary qualifications for 
falvation, we are to underſtand what has been 

now 
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now ſuppoſed, it will not only follow, that men by 
nature are 'corrupt, but wholly corrupt, without 
any good thing. If by fleſh is meant man's na. 
ture, as he receives it in his firſt birth, then here. 
m. dwelleth no good thing; as appears by Rom. vii. 
18. It is wholly oppoſite to God, and to ſub. 
jection to his law, as appears by Rom. viii. 5, 
8. It is directly contrary to true holineſs, and 
wholly oppoſes it, and holineſs is oppoſite to that; 
as appears by Gal. v. 17. So long as men 
are in their natural ſtate, they not only have no 
good thing, but it is impoſſible they ſhould 
have or do any good thing; as appears by Rom. 
vin. 8. There is nothing in their nature, as they 
have tt by the firſt birth, whence ſhould ariſe any 
true ſubjection to God; as appears by Rom. viii. 
7. If there were any thing truly good in the %, 
or in man's nature, or natural diſpoſition, under a 
moral view, then it ſhould only be amended; 
but the Scripture repreſents as though we were to 
be enemies to it, and were to ſeek nothing ſhort of 
Its entire deſtruction, as has been obſerved. And 
elſewhere the apoſtle directs not to the amending 
of the od man, but pitting it off, and putting on the 
new, man; and ſeeks not to have the Bd of death 
made better, but to be delivered from it; And ſays 
That if any man be in Chriſt, be is à new creature 


(which doubtleſs. means the ſatne as a man new- | 


born) old things are (not amended) but paſſed awiy, 

and all things are become new. © 
But this will be further evident, if we particu- 
larly conſider the apoſtle's diſcourſe in the latter 
part of the ſecond chapter of 1 Cr. and the begin- 
ning of the third; "There the apoſtle ſpeaks of the 
natural man, and the'/niritual man, where natural 
and /piritual are oppoſed juſt in the fame man- 
ner, as I have obſerved carnal and ſpiritnal often 
are, In Clap. it. 14, 15, he ſays, The natural mas 
| reccivelb 
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recetverh not the things of the Spirit of God : for they 
are fooliſhneſs unto bim: neither can he know them, 
becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned. But be that is 
ſpiritual, judgeth all things. And not only does the 
apoſtle here oppoſe natural and /piritual, juſt as 
he elſewhere does carnal and /piritual, but his fol- 
lowing diſgourſe evidently ſhows, that he means 
the very ſame diſtinction, the ſame two diſtinct 
and oppotite things. For immediately on his 
thus ſpeaking of the difference between the na/u- 
ral and the ſpiritual man, he turns to the Corin- 
thians, .in the firſt words of the next chapter, con- 
nected with this, and ſays, And J, brethren, could not 
[peak unto you as unto ſpiritual, but as unto carnal. 
Referring manifeſtly to what he. had been ſaying, 
in the immediately preceding diſcourſe, about 
/piritual and natural men, and evidently uſing the 
word, carnal, as ſynonymous with zatural. By 
which it is put out of all reaſonable diſpute, that 
the apoſtle by natural men means the fame as men 
in that carnal, ſinſul ſtate, that they are in by their 
firſt birth; not withſtanding all the :gloſſes and 
criticiſms, by which modern writers have endea- 
voured to palm upon us another ſenſe. of this 
phraſe, and ſo to deprive us of the clear inſtructi- 
on the apoſtle gives in that 14th ver. concern- 
ing the ſinful miſerable ſtate of man by nature. 
Dr. T. fays, by Ju, is meant the animal man, 
the man who maketh ſenſe and appetite the law 
of his action. If he aims to limit the meaning of 
the word to external ſenſe, and bodily appetite, 
his meaning is certainly not the apoſtle's. - For 
the apoſtle in his ſenſe includes the more ſpiri- 
wal vices of envy, ſtrife, &c. as appears by the 
our firſt verſes of the next chapter, where, as I have 
obſerved, he ſubſtitutes the word carnal in the 
Place of ug. So the apoſtle Jude uſes therword 
in like manner, oppoſing it to piritual, or * 
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the ſpirit, ver. 19. Theſe are they that ſeparate them: 
elves, ſenſual (du, not having the Spirit.“ 
The vices he had been juſt ſpeaking of were chief. 
ly of the more ſpiritual kind. v. 16. Theſe are 
murmurers, complainers, walking after their own luſts 
and their mouth ſpeaketh great ſwelling words, having 
. men's perſons in admiration becauſe of advantage. The 
3 vices mentioned are much of the ſame kind with 
thoſe of the Corinthians, for which he calls them 
carnal ; entying, ftrife and diviſions, and ſaying, I 
am of Paul, and I of Apollos ; and being puffed up 
(i for one againſt} another. We have the ſame word 
again, Jam. iii. 14, 15. he have bitter envying 
5; and firife, glory not, and lie not againſt the truth: 
| this wiſdom deſcendeth not from above, but is earthly, 
1 ſenſual (4uymn) and deviliſb; where alſo the vices 
| | the apoſtle ſpeaks of are ofthe more ſpiritual kind. 
[| So that on the whole, there is ſufficient reaſon 
11 to underſtand the apoſtle, when he ſpeaks of the 
5 | natural man in that 1 Cor. ii. 14. as meaning man 
| in his native corrupt ſtate. . And his words repre- 
| 
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ſent him as totally corrupt, wholly a ſtranger and 
| enemy to true virtue or holineſs, and things ap- 

1 pertaining to it, which it appears are commonly 
| intended in the New Teftament by things /piritual, 

| and are doubtleſs here meant by bings of the Spirit 
| of God. "Theſe words alſo repreſent, that 1t- 18 
| impoſſible man ſhould be otherwiſe, while in his 
| natural ſtate. The expreſſions are very ſtrong: 
the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 


Cod, is not ſuſceptible of things of that kind, c- 
1 ther can be know'them, can have no true ſenſe or re- 
it liſh of them, or notion of their real nature and 
. true excellency; becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned ; 
1 they are not diſcerned by means of any principle 
in nature, but altogether by a principle that is di- 
vine, ſomething introduced by the grace of God's 
Holy Spirit, which is above all that is . 
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The words are ina conſiderable degree parallel with 


thoſe of our Saviour, Joh. xiv. 16, 17, He all 
give you the /pirit of truth, whom the world cannot 
receive, becauſe it ſeeth him not, neither knoweth him: 
but ye know him: for he dwelleth with you, and foall 
be in you. | er! 
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Obſervations on Rom. iii. 924. 


F the Scriptures repreſent all mankind as wick- 
ed in their firſt ſtate, before they are made par- 
takers of the benefits of Chriſt's redemption, then 
they are wicked by nature: for doubtleſs men's 
ſirſt ſtate is their native ſtate, or the ſtate they 
come into the world in. But the Scriptures do 
thus repreſent all mankind. Lf | 
Before I mention particular texts to this pur- 
poſe, I would obſerve, that it alters not the caſe 
as to the argument in hand, whether we ſuppoſe 
theſe texts ſpeak directly of infants, or only of 
luch as are capable of ſome underſtanding, ſo as 
to underſtand ſomething of their own duty and 
ſtate. For if it be ſo with all mankind, that as 
loon as ever they are capable of reflecting and 
knowing their own moral ſtate, they find them- 
(elves wicked, this proves that they are wicked 
by nature; either born wicked, or born with an 
ntallible diſpofition to be wicked as ſoon. as poſ- 
able, if there be any difference between theſe; 
and either of them will prove men to be born ex- 
cecdingly depraved. I have before proved, that 
a native propenſity to fin certainly follows. from 
many things ſaid in the Scripture, of mankind ; 
but what I intend now, is ſomething more direct, 
to prove by. direct Scripture-teſtimony, that all 
mankind 
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mankind in their firſt ſtate are really of a wicked 
character. xvi EATS | 
To this purpoſe is excceding full, expreſs and 
abundant, that paſſage of the apoſtle, in Rom. iii. 
beginning with the gth verſe to the end of the 
24th; which I ſhall ſet down at large, diſtinguiſh. 
ing the univerſal terms which are here ſo often 
repeated, by a diſtinct character. The apoſtle 
having in the firſt chap. verſe 16, 17, laid down 
his propoſition, that none can be ſaved in any 
other way than through the righteouſneſs of God, 
by faith in Jeſus Chriſt, he proceeds to prove this 
point, by ſnewing particularly that all are in them- 
ſelyes wicked, and without any' righteouſneſs of 
their own. Firſt; he inſiſts on the wickednels of 
the Gentiles, in the firſt; chapter; and next, on 
the wickedneſs of the Jews, in the ſecond chap- 
ter. And then an this place, he comes to ſum up 
'the matter, and draw the concluſion in the words 
following: What then, are we better than they? 
« No, in no wiſe; for we have before proved both 
6 Jews'and Gentiles, that they are alt under fin: 
as it is written, There is none righteous, 1 ot 
« one; there is none that underſtandeth; there is 
ce zone; that ſceketh after God; they are all gone 
* οůFH of the way; they are fogriber become un- 
* profitable; there is none that doth good, 10 not 
e. Thcir throat is an open ſepulchre; with 
« their tongues they have uſed deceit; the poiſon 
of aſps is under their lips; whoſe mouth is full 
« of curling and bitterneſs; their feet are ſwift to 
« ſhed blood ; deſtruction and miſery. are in their 
Mays, and the way of peace they have not 
« known ;_ there is no fear of God before their 
« eyes. Now we know, that whatſoever things 
« the law ſaith, it ſaith to them that are under the 
«law, that every. mouth may be ſtopped, and all 
« the world may become guilty before God. I Ry 
| | « for 
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« fore by the deeds of the law, there ſhall no fle 
« be juſtified in his ſight ; for by the law 1s the 
« knowledge of fin. But now the righteouſneſs 
« of God without the law, is maniteſt, being wit- 
« nefſed by the law and the prophets; even the 
« righteouſneſs of God, which is by taith of Jeſus 
* Chriſt, unto all, and upon al them that believe; 
« for there is no difference. For all have ſinned, 
«and come ſhort of the glory of God. Being 
« juſtified freely by his grace, through the re- 
« demption which is in Jeſus Chriſti.” | 

Here the thing which I would prove, 022. that 


c mankind in their firſt ſtate, before they are inter- 
F eſted in the benefits of Chriſt's redemption, are 
. univerſally wicked, is declared with the utmoſt 
poſſible fulneſs and precition. So that it here 
: this matter be not ſet forth plainly, expreſsly and 
4 fully, it muſt be becauſe no words can do it, and 
) it is not in the power of language, or any man- 
h ner of terms and phraſes, however contrived and 
4 heaped up one upon another, determinately to 
1 lignify any ſuch thing. | 

A Dr. T. to take off the force of the whole, would 
* have us to underſtand (p. 104 — 107), that theſe 
n. baſlages, quoted from the Pſalms, and other parts 
of the Old Teſtament, do not ſpeak of al! man- 
th lind, nor of all the Fews ; but only of them of whom 


"4 they were true. He obſerves, there were many 
ul that were innocent and righteous; though ; there 
to ere alſo many, a ſtrong party, that were wicked, 
cir WM erupt, &c. of whom theſe texts were to be un- 
derſtood. Concerning which I would obſerve the 

following things : 8 
1. According to this, the univerſality of the 
terms that are found in theſe places, which the 
apoſtle cites from the Old Teſtament, to prove 
that al] the world, both Fetvs and Gentiles, are under 
% is nothing to his purpoſe. The apoſtle uſes 
R univerſal 
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univerſal terms in his propoſition, and in his con- 


ſtopped, all the world guilty—that by the deeds of 


the law no fleſh can be juſtified. And he chuſes 
out a number of univerſal ſayings or clauſes out 


NRandeth, &c. But yet the univerſality of theſe 


tions, or in any one nation in the world: © Bu 
only of thoſe of whom they are true.” hat is, 


all were wicked in Iſrael, who were wicked—0, 


cluſion, that all are under fin, that every mouth is 


of the Old Teſtament, to confirm this univer. 
ſality; as, There is none righieous ; no, not one : they 
are all gone out of the way; there is none that under- 


expreſſions 1s nothing to his purpoſe ; becauſe the 
univerſal terms found in them have indeed no re- 
ference to any ſuch univerſality, as this the apoſtle 
ſpeaks of, nor any thing a-kin to it: they mean 
no univerſality, either in the collective ſenſe, or 
perſonal ſenſe; no univerſality of the nations of 
the world, or of particular perſons in thoſe na- 


There is none of them righteous, of whom it is tru, 
that they are not rghteous; no, not one: there i 
none that underſtand, of whom it is rue, that Ib) 
underſtand not : they are all gone out of the way, of 
whom it is true, that they are gone out of the way, 
&c.—Or theſe expreſſions are to be underſtood 
concerning that ſtrong party in Iſrael, in David“ 
and Solomon's days, and in the prophets” days: 
they are underſtood of them univerfalty. And 
what is that to the apoſtle's purpoſe ? How does 
ſuch an univerſality of wickedneſs, as this—zlat 


that there was a particular evil party, all of which 
were wicked—confirm that univerſality which 
the apoſtle would prove, viz. That all Jews and 
Gentiles, and the rohe 2vorld were wicked, and 
every mouth flopped, and that no fed could be Jul- 


tified by their own righteouſneſs. 
Here nothing can be ſaid to abate the nonſen(s 


but this, That the apoſtle would _— the 
Jews, 
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Jews, that they were capable of being wicked, as 
well as other nations; and to prove it, he mentions 
ſome texts, which ſhew that there was a wicked 
party in Iſrael, a thouſand years ago: and that as 
to the univerſal terms which happened to be in 
theſe texts, the apoſtle had no reſpect to theſe ; 
but his reciting them is as it were accidental, they 
happened to be in ſome texts which ſpeak of an 
evil party in Iſrael, and the apoſtle cites them as 
they are, not becauſe they are any more to his pur- 
poſe for the univerſal terms which happen to be 
in them. But let the reader look on the words 
of the apoſtle, and obſerve the violence of ſuch a 
ſuppoſition. Particularly let the words of the 
gth and 10th verſes, and their connect.on, be ob- 
ſerved. All are under ſin: as it is writlen, There 1s 
none righteous, no not-one. How plain is it, that the 
apoſtle cites that latter univerſal clauſe out of the 
14th pſalm, to confirm the preceding univerſal 
words of his own propoſition? And yet it will 
follow from the things which Dr. T. ſuppoſes, that 
the univerſality of the terms in the laſt words, 
Ibere is none righteous ; no, not one, have no rela- 
tion at all to that univerſality he ſpeaks of in the 
preceding clauſe, to which they are joined, All 
are under ſin: and is no more a confirmation of 
it, than if the words were thus, © There are /ome, 
0 there are many in Iſrael, that are not righte- 
ous,” 

2. To ſuppoſe, the apoſtle's deſign in citing 
theſe paſſages, was only to prove to the Jews, 
that of old there was a conſiderable number of 
their nation that were wicked men, is to ſuppoſe 
him to have gone about to prove what none of 
the Jews denied, or made the leaſt doubt of. Even 
the Phariſees, the moſt ſelf-righteous ſect of them, 
who went furtheſt in glorying in tae diſtinction 
of their nation from other nations, as a holy 
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people, knew it, and owned it : they openly con- 
feſſed that their forefathers killed the propbets, Matth. 
XX111. 29, 30, 31. And if the apoſtle's deſign had 
been only to refreſn their memories, to put them 
in mind of the ancient wickedneſs of their nation, 
to lead to reflection on themſelves as guilty of 
the like wickedneſs, as Stephen does, Acts vii. what 
need had the apoſtle to go ſo far about to prove 
this; gathering up many ſentences here and 
there, which prove that their Scriptures did ſpeak 
of ſome as wicked men; and then, in the next 
place, to prove that the wicked men ſpoken of 
muſt be of the nation of the Jews, by this argu- 
ment, That what things ſoever the law ſaith, it ſaith 
to them that are under the law, or that whatſoever 
the books of the Old Teſtament ſaid, it muſt be 
underſtood of that people that had the Old Tefta- 
ment? What need had the apoſtle of ſuch an 
ambages or fetch as this, to prove to the Jews, 
that there had been many of their nation in ſome 
of the ancient ages, which were wicked men; 
when the Old Teſtament was full of paſſages that 
aſſerted this expreſsly, not only of a ſtrong par- 
ty, but of the nation in general? How much 
more would it have been to ſuch a purpoſe, to 
have put them in mind of the wickedneſs of the 
people in general, 'in worſhipping the golden 
calf, and the unbelief, murmuring and perverſe- 
neſs of the whole congregation in the wildernels, 
tor forty years, as Stephen does? Which things 
he had no need to prove to be ſpoken of their na- 
tion, by any ſuch indirect argument, as that, What- 
foever things the law ſaith, it ſaith to them that an 
under lhe law. 

-3. It would have been impertinent to the 
apoſtle's purpoſe, even as our author underſtands 
his purpoſe, for him to have gone about to con- 
vince the Jews, that there had been a ſtrong 85 
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of bad men in David's, and Solomon's, and the 
prophets times. For Dr. T. ſuppoſes the apoſtle's 
aim is to prove the great corruption of both Jews 
and Gentiles at that day, when Chriſt came into 
the world.“ 

In order the more fully to evade the clear and 
abundant teſtimonies to the doctrine of original 
ſin, contained in this part of the Holy Scripture, 
our author ſays, The apoſtle is here ſpeaking of 
bodies of people, of Jews and Gentiles in a col- 
lective ſenſe, as two great bodies into which man- 
kind are divided; ſpeaking of them in their col- 
lective capacity, and not with reſpect to particu- 
lar perſons; that the apoſtle's deſign is to prove, 
neither of theſe two great collective bodies, in 
their collective ſenſe, can be juſtified by law, be- 
cauſe both were corrupt; and ſo that no more is 
implied, than that the generality of both were 
wicked f. On this I obſerve, | 

1. That this ſuppoſed ſenſe diſagrees extremely 
with the terms and language which the apoſtle 
here makes uſe of. For according to this, we 
muſt underſtand either 

Firſt, That the apoſtle means no univerſality at 
all, but only the far greater part. But if the 
words which the apoſtle uſes, do not moſt fully 
and determinately ſignify an univerſality, no 
words ever uſed in the Bible are ſufficient to do 
it. I might challenge any man to produce any 
one paragraph in the Scripture, from the begin- 
ning to the end, where there is ſuch a repetition 
and accumulation of terms, ſo ſtrongly and em- 
Phatically, and carefully to expreſs the moſt per- 
ect and abſolute univerſality ; or any place to 
be compared to it. What inſtance is there 
in the Scripture, or indeed any other writing, 

* 


See Key 9275. 2 8. + P. 102, 104, 117, 119, 120, and 
Note on Rom, hed bg, | * 
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when the meaning is only the much greater 
part, where this meaning is ſignified in ſuch a 
manner, by repeating ſuch expreſhons, They are 
all—they are all/—they are all-—together—every one— 
all the world ; joined to multiplied negative terms, 
to ſhew the univerſality to be without exception; 
ſay ing, There is no fieſh-—there is none—there is 
none -I here is none—there is none, four times over; 
beſides the addition of, No not one-—no not one 
once and again | A if 

Or Secondly, if any univerſality at all be al. 
lowed, it is only of the collective bodies ſpoken 
of; and theſe collective bodies but two, as Dr. I. 
reckons them, v/z. the Jewiſh nation, and the 
Gentile world; ſuppoſing the apoſtle is here re- 
preſenting each of theſe parts of mankind as be- 
ing wicked. But is this the way of men's uſing 
language, when ſpeaking of but tho things, to 
expreſs themſelves in univerſal terms of ſuch a 
ſort, and in ſuch a manner, and when they mean 
no more than that the thing affirmed is predicated 
of both of them? It a man ſpeaking of his two 
feet as both lame ſhould ſay, All my feet are lame, 
they are all lame, all together are become weak, none 
of my. feet are ſtrong, none of them are ſound, 10, 1 
one; would not he be thought to be lame in his 
underſtanding, as well as his feet? When the 
apoſtle ſays, That every mouth may be ſtopped, mult 
we ſuppoſe, that he ſpeaks only of thoſe two great 
collective bodies, figuratively aſcribing to each 


are ſtopped ! 
And beſides, according to our author's ow 
interpretation, the univerſal terms uſed in theſe 
texts cited from the Old Teſtament, have no fe- 
ſpect to thoſe two great collective bodies, nor in- 
deed to either of them; but to /me in Iſrael, ? 
particularly diſaffected party in that one nation, 
which was made up of wicked men. So that hs 
interptłe- 


. c 
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interpretation is every way abſurd and incon- 
ſiſtent. | 

If the apoſtle is ſpeaking only of the wicked- 
neſs or guilt of great collective bodies, then it 
will follow, that alſo the juſtification he here 
treats of, is no other than the juſtification of ſuch 
collective bodies. For they are the ſame he 
ſpeaks of as guilty and wicked, that he argues 
cannot be ſuſtiſied by the works of the law, by rea- 
ſon of their being wicked. Otherwiſe his argu- 
ment is wholly difannulled. If the guilt he 
ſpeaks of be only of collective bodies, then what 
he argues from that guilt, muſt be only, that 
collective bodies cannot be juſtified by the works 
of the law, having no reſpect to the juſtification 
of particular perſons. And indeed this is Dr. 
T—r's declared opinion. He ſuppoſes the apoſtle 
here, and in other parts of this epiſtle, 1s ſpeaking 
of men's juſtification conſidered only as in their col- 
ledlive capacity. But the contrary is moſt mani- 
teſt, The 26th and 28th verſes of this third 
chapter cannot, without the utmoſt violence, be 
uncerſtood otherwiſe than of the juſtification ot 
particular perſons, That be might be juſt, and the 
julifier of him that believeth in Feſus—Therefore we 
conclude that a man is juſtified by failh, without the 
deeds of the law. So Chap. iv. 5. But to him bat 
worketh not, but believeth on him that juſtifieth the un- 
godly, his faith is counted for - righteouſneſs. And 
what the apoſtle cites in the 6th, 7th and 8th 
verſes from the Book of Pſalms, evidently ſhews, 
that he is ſpeaking of the juſtification of parti- 
cular perſons. Even as David alſo deſcribeth the 
bleſſedneſs of the man unto whom God jmputeth righte- 
agſugſs without works, ſaying, Bleſſed are they, whoſe 


7 See note on Rom. iii. 10—19. and on chap. v. 11. and on 
chap, IX. 30, 31. and On chap. X1. 31 0 
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mmiqu1i/ies are forgiven, and whoje fins are covered. 
Daz 1d ſays theſe things in the g2d Pſalm, with a 
ſpecial reſpect to his own particular caſe ; there 
expreſſing the great diſtreſs he was in, while under 
a ſenſe ot the guilt of his perſonal fin, and the 
great joy he had when God forgave him; as in 
ver. 3, 4. | 

And then it is very plain in that paragraph of 


the third chapter, which we have been upon, that 


it is the juſtification of particular perſons that the 
apoſtle ſpeaks of, by that place in the Old Teſta. 
ment which he refers to in ver. 20. Therefore, by 
the deeds of the law, there ſhall no fleſh be juſtified in 
his ſight. He refers to that in Pſalm exliti Enter 
not into judgment with thy ſervant ; for in thy ſight ſhall 
no man living be juſtiſied. Here the pſalmiſt is not 
ſpeaking of the juſtification of a nation, as a col- 
lective body, or of one of the two parts of the 
world, but of a particular man. And it is fur- 
ther manifeſt, that the apoſtle is here ſpeaking of 
perſonal juſtification, in as much as this place 1s 
evidently parallel with that, Gal. iii. 10, 11. for 
as many as are of the works of the law, are under the 
curſe: for it is written, Curſed is every one that con- 
ſinueib not in all things that are written in the book of 
tbe law to do them. But that no man is juſtified by 
the works of the law, is evident; for the juſt ſhall live 
by faith. It is plain, that this place is parallel 
with that in the 3d of Romans, not only as the 
thing aſlerted is the ſame, and the argument by 
which it is proved here, is the ſame as there, vis. 
that all are guilty, and expoſed. to be condemned 
by the law; but the ſame ſaying of the Old Teſta- 
ment is cited here in the beginning of this diſ- 
courſe in Galatians (chap. 1. 16.) And many 


other things demonſtrate, that the apoſtle is ſpeak- 


ing of the ſame juſtification in both places, which 
J omit for brevity's ſake. CC ig 3 
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And beſides all theſe things, our author's inter- 
pretation makes the apoſtle's argument wholly 
void another way. The apoſtle is ſpeaking of a 
certain ſubject, which cannot be juſtified by the 
works of the law.; and his argument 1s, that that 
ſame ſubject is guilty, and is condemned by the 
law. It he means, that one ſubject, ſuppofe a 
collective body or bodies, cannot be juſtified by 
the law, becauſe another ſubject, another collect- 
jive body, is condemned by the law, it is plain, 
the argument would be quite vain and imperti- 
nent. Yet thus the argument muſt ſtand accord. 
ing to Dr. T—r's interpretation. The collective 
bodies, which he ſuppoſes are ſpoken of as wick. 
ed, and condemned by the law, conſidered as in 
their collective capacity, are thoſe two, the Jewiſh 
nation, and the Heathen world : but the collective 
body which he ſuppoſes the apoſtle ſpeaks of as 
juſtified without the deeds of the law, is neither of 
theſe, but the Chriſtian church, or body of be- 
lievers ; which is a new collective body, a new 
creature, and a new man (according to our au- 
thor's underſtanding of ſuch phraſes), which never 
had any exiſtence before it was juſtified, and 
therefore never was wicked or condemned unleſs 
It was with regard to the individuals of which it 
was conſtituted : and it does not appear, accord- 
Ing to our author's ſcheme, that theſe individuals 
had before been generally wicked. For according 
to him there was a number, both among the Jews 
and Gentiles, that were righteous before. And 
how does it appear, but that the comparatively few 
Jews and Gentiles, of which this new-created col- 
lective body was conſtituted, were chiefly of the 
beſt of each. 

So that, in every view, this author's way of ex- 
Plaining this paſſage in the third of Romans, ap- 
Pears vain and abſurd. And ſo clearly and fully 

has 
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has the apoſtle expreſſed himſelf, that it is doubt. 
leſs impoſſible to invent any other ſenſe to put 
upon his words, than that which will imply, that 
all mankind, even every individual of the whole 
race but their Redeemer himſelf, are in their firſt 
original ſtate corrupt and wicked.  —__ 

Before I leave this paſſage of the apoſtle, it may 
be proper to obſerve, that it not only is a moſt 
clear and full teſtimony to the native depravity of 
mankind, but alſo plainly declares that natural 
depravity to be total and exceeding great. It is 
the apoſtle's manifeſt deſign in theſe. citations 
from the Old Teſtament, -to ſhew 'theſe three 
things. 1. That all mankind are by nature corrupt. 
2. That every one is allogetber corrupt, and as it 
were, depraved in every part. g. That they are 
in every part corrupt in an exceeding degree. With 
reſpect to the ſecond of theſe, that every one is 
wholly, and as it were in every part corrupt, it is 
plain, the apoſtle chuſes out, and puts together 
thoſe particular paſſages of the Old Teſtament, 
wherein moſt of thoſe members of the body are 
mentioned, that are the ſoul's chief inſtruments 
or organs of external action. The hands (impli- 
citly ) in thoſe expreſſions, They are together become 
unprofitable, There is none that docih good, The 
throat, tongue, lips, and mouth, the organs of 
ſpeech; in thoſe words, Thetr throat 7s. an oper 
fepulchre : with their tongues | they have uſed aecet : 
the poiſon of aſps is under therr lips; whoſe mouth 1s 
full of curſing and bitterneſs.: The feet, in thoſe 
words, ver. 15., Their feet are ſwift to ſhed blood. 
Theſe things together ſignify, that man is as it 
were all over, corrupt, in every part. And not 
only is the total corruption thus intimated, by 
enumerating the ſeveral parts, but by deny ing of 
all good; any true underſtanding or ſpiritual 
knowledge, any virtyous action, or ſo much 0 
| | tru 
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truly virtuous deſire, or ſeeking after God. There 
i none that underſtandeth ; there is none that ſeek- 
eth after God: there is none that doth good; he 
way of peace have they not known, And in general, - 
by denying all true piety or religion in men, in 
their firſt ſtate, ver. 18. There is no fear of God 
before their eyes. — The expreſſions alſo are evi- 
dently choſen to denote a moſt extreme and deſ- 
perate wickedneſs of heart. An exceeding depra- 
vity is aſcribed to every part : to the throat, the 
ſcent of an open /epulchre ; to the tongue and lips, 
deceit and the poiſon of aſps ; to the mouth, curſing 
and b1/terne/s';; of the feet it is ſaid, they are /wif? 
70 ſhed blood : and with regard to the whole man, it 
is ſaid, deſtruction and miſery are in their ways. 
The repreſentation is very ſtrong, of each of theſe 
things, ig. That al] mankind are corrupt; that 
every one is wholly, and altogether corrupt; and 
alſo ex/remely and deſperately corrupt. And it is 
plain, 4t 18 not accidental, that we have here ſuch 
a collection of ſuch ſtrong expreſſions, ſo empha- 
tically ſignifying theſe things ; but that they are 
_ Choſen of the apoſtle on detign, as being directly 
and fully to his purpoſe ; which purpoſe appears 
in all his diſcourſe in the whole of this chapter, 
and indeed from the beginning of the epiſtle. 


Sec r. III. 


OtJervations on Rom. v. 6-—10. and Eph. ii. g. 
with the Context, and Rom. vii. 


A paſſage of this apoſtle in the ſame 
41 epiſtle to the Romans, which ſhews' that all 
that are made partakers of the benefits of Chriſt's 
redemption, are in their firſt ſtate wicked and de- 
ſperately wicked, is that, chap. v. 6. 10. For 
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when- we were yet without ſtrength, in due time 
Chriſt died for the ungodly. For ſcarcely for a rigb- 
teous man will one ate ; yet peradventure for a god 
man, ſome would even dare to die. But God com- 
mendeth his love towards us, in that while we were yet 
ſinners, Chrift died for us. Much more then, being 
juſtified by his blood, we fhall be ſaved from wrath 
through him. For if while we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God through the death of his Fon, 


much more, being reconciled, we ſhall be ſaved by 


bis life. 
Here all that Chriſt died for, and that are faved 
by him, are ſpoken of as being in their firſt ſtate 


Sinners, ungodly, enemies to God, expoſed to divine 


wrath, and without flrength, without ability to help 
themſelves, or deliver their fouls from this miſer- 
able ſtate. | 

D. T. ſays, The apoſtle here ſpeaks of the Gen- 
tiles only in their Heathen ſtate, in contradiſtinction 
to the Jews; and that not of particular perſons 
among the Heathen Gentiles, or as to the ſtate 
they were in perſonally ; but only of the Gentiles 
collectidely taken, or of the miſerable ſtate of that 
great collective body, the Heathen world : and 
that theſe appellations, /inners, ungodly, enemies, 
&c. were names by which the apoſtles in their 
writings were wont to ſignify and diſtinguiſh the 
Heathen world, in oppoſition to the Jews; and 
that in this ſenſe theſe appellations are to be taken 
in their epiſtles, and in this place in particular.* 
And it is obſervable, that this way of interpret- 
ing theſe phraſes in the apoſtolic writings, is be- 
come faſhionable with many late writers ; where- 
by they not only evade ſeveral clear teſtimonies 
to the doctrine of original ſin, but make void 


* P.114—120, See alſo Dr, T—'rs Paraph. and Notes on 
the place, | ci FM 


great 
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great part of the New Teſtament; on which 
account it deſerves the more particular conſi- 
deration. | 

It is allowed to have been long common and 
cuſtomary among the Jews, in Chriſt's and the 
apoſtles days, eſpecially thoſe of the ſect of the 
Phariſees, in their pride, and confidence in their 
privileges as the peculiar people of God, to ex- 
alt themſelves exceedingly above other nations, 
and greatly to deſpiſe the Gentiles, and call them 
by ſuch names as ſinners, enemies, dogs, &c. as 
notes of diſtinction from themſelves, whom they 
accounted in general (excepting the Publicans and 
the notoriouſly profligate) as the friends, ſpecial 
favorites, and. children of God ; becaule they were 
the children of Abraham, were circumciſed, and 
had the law of Moſes, as their peculiar privilege, 
and as a wall of partition between them and the 
Gentiles. 

But it is very remarkable, that a Chriſtian di- 
vine, who has ſtudied the New Teſtamenr, and 
the epiſtle to the Romans in particular, ſo dili- 
gently as Dr. T—, ſhould be ſtrong in an imagi- 
nation, that the apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt ſhould ſo 
tar countenance, and do ſo much to cheriſh theſe 
(elf-exalting, uncharitable diſpoſitions and notions 
of the Jews, which gave riſe to ſuch a cuſtom, as 
to fall in with that cuſtom, and adopt that lan- 
guage of their pride and contempt; and eſpecially 
that the apoſtle Paul ſhould do it. It is a moſt 
unreaſonable imagination, on many accounts. 

1. The whole Goſpel-diſpenſation is calculated 
entirely to overthrow and aboliſh every thing to 
which this ſelf-diſtinguiſhing, ſelf-exalting lan- 
guage of the Jews was owing. It was calculated 
wholly to exclude ſuch boaſting, and to deſtroy 
that pride and ſelf-righteouſneſs, that were the 
cautes of it: it was calculated to aboliſh the en- 

mity, 
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mity, and break down the partition wall between 
Jews and Gentiles, and of twain to make one new 
man, ſo making peace; to deſtroy all diſpoſitions in 
nations and particular perſons to deſpiſe one 
another, or to ſay one to another, /tand by thy ſelſ, 
come not near to me, for I am holier than thou : and 
to eſtabliſh the contrary principles of humility, 
mutual eſteem; honor and love, and univerſal 
union, in the moſt firm and perfect manner. 

2. Chriſt, when on earth, ſet himſelf, through 
the courſe of his miniſtry, to militate againſt this 
Phariſaical ſpirit, practice and language of the 
Jews; appearing in ſuch repreſentations, names 
and epithets, ſo cuſtomary among them ; by which 
they ſhewed ſo much contempt of the Gentiles, 
Publicans, and ſuch as were openly lewd and vi- 
cious, and ſo exalted themſelves above them; 
calling them /nners and enemies, and themſelves 
Holy and God's children; not allowing the Gentile 
to be their neighbour, &c. He condemned the 
Phariſees for not eſteeming themſclves /inners, as 
well as the Publicans; truſting in themſelves that 
they were righteous, and deſpiſing others. He 
militated againſt theſe things in his own treatment 
of ſome Gentiles, Publicans and others, whom 
they called /znners, and in what he ſaid on thoſe 
occaſions.* He oppoſed theſe notions and man- 
ners of the Jews in his parables ;f and in his in- 
ftructions to his diſciples how to treat the unbe- 
lieving Jews: || and in what he ſays to Nicodemus 
about the neceſſity of a new-birth, even for the 


* Matth. viii. 5—13. chap. ix. 9—1g. chap. xi. 19—24. Luke 
vii. 37, to the end. chap. xvii. 12—19. chap. xix. 1—10. Matt. 
XV. 21— 28. Joh. iv. 9, &c. ver. 39, &c. Compare Luk. X. 20, 
&c. a | 
+ Matt xxi. 28—32, chap. xxii, 1—10, Luk. xiv. 16-24 
Compare Luk. xiii. 28, 29, 30, 

! Matt, x. 14, 15. 
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Jews, as well as the unclean Gentiles with regard 
to their proſelytiſm, which ſome of the Jews looked 
upon as a new birth; and in oppoſition to their 
notions of their being the children of God, be- 
cauſe the children of Abraham, but the Gentiles 
by nature ſinners and children of wrath, he tells 
them that even they were children of the Devil. 
3. Though we ſhould ſuppoſe the apoſtles not 
to have been thoroughly brought off from ſuch 
notions, manners and language of the Jews, till 
after Chriſt's aſcenſion ; yet after the pouring out 
of the Spirit on the day of Pentecoſt, or at leaſt, 
after the calling of the Gentiles, begun in the 
converſion of Cornelius, they were fully indoctri- 
nated in this matter, and effectually taught no 
longer to call the Gentiles unclean, as a note of 
diſtinction from the Jews (Act x. 24.) which was 
before any of the apoſtolic epiſtles were written. 

4. Of all the apoſtles, none were more pertectly 
inſtructed in this matter, and none ſo abundant 
in inſtructing others in it, as Paul, the great apo- 
ſtle of the Gentiles. He had abundance to do in 
this matter: none of the apoſtles had ſo much 
occaſion to exert themſelves againſt the fore- 
mentioned notions and language of the Jews, in 
oppoſition to Jewiſh teachers, and Judaizing 


> Joh. viii. 33—44. 

It may alſo be obſerved, that John the Baptiſt greatly contra- 
died the Jews opinion of themſelves, as being a holy people, 
and accepted of God. becauſe they were the children of Abra- 

am, and on that account better than the Heathen, whom they 
called ſinners, enemies, unclean, &c. in baptizing the Jews as a 


telluted people and firners, as the Jews uſed to baptize proſelytes 


from among the Heathen ; calling them to repentance as /rners, 
laying, 1hink not to ſay within yourſelves, abe have Abraham to 
ver father, for I ſay unto you, that God is able, of theſe flies, ta 
raiſe up children unto Abraham, and teaching the Phariſees, that 
inſtead of their being a holy generation and children of God, as 


uy called themſelves, they were a generation of wipers. 


_ Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, that ſtrove to keep up the ſeparation. 
wall between Jews and Gentiles, and to exalt the 
former, and ſet the latter at nought. 

5. This apoſtle does eſpecially ſtrive in this 
matter in this epiſtle to the Romans, above all. hig 
other writings; exerting himſelf in a moſt elabo- 
rate manner, and with his utmoſt ſkill and power 
to bring the Jewiſh Chriſtians off trom every thing 
of this kind; endeavouring by all means, that 
there might be no longer in them any remains of 
theſe old notions they had been educated in, of 
ſuch a great diſtinction between Jews and Gen- 
tiles, as were expreſſed in the names they uſed to 
diſtinguiſh them by, calling the Jews holy, children 
of Abraham, friends and children of God, but the 
Gentiles /inners, unclean, enemies, and the like. He 
makes it almoſt his whole buſineſs, from the be- 
ginning of the epiſtle, to this paſſage in the zth 
chapter which we are upon, to convince them that 
there was no ground for any ſuch diſtinction, and 
to prove that in common, both Jews and Gentiles, 
all were deſperately wicked, and none righteous, 
no, not one. He tells them, chap. iii. g. that the 
Jews were by no means better than the Gentiles ; 
and (in what follows in that chapter) that there 
was no difference between Jews and Gentiles ; and 
repreſents all as without ſtrength, or any ſufhci- 
ency of their own in the affair of juſtification and 
redemption : and in the continuation of the ſame 
diſcourſe, in the 4th chapter, teaches that all that 
were juſtified by Chriſt, were in themſelves un- 
godly ; and that being the children of Abraham 
was not peculiar to the Jews. In this 5th chapter 
ſtill in continuation of the ſame diſcourſe, on the 
fame ſubject and argument of juſtification through 
Chriſt, and by faith in him, he ſpeaks of Chriſt's 
dying for the ungodly and ſinners, and thoſe that 
were without /rength or ſufficiency for their on 

| ſalvation, 
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{alvation, as he had done all along before. But 
now, it ſeems, the apoſtle by frners and ungod 
muſt not be underſtood according as he uſed theſe 
words before ; but muſt be ſuppoſed to mean on- 
ly the Gentiles, as, diſtinguiſhed from the Jews ; 
adopting the language of thoſe ſelf-righteous, 
ſelf-exalting, diſdainful Judaizing teachers, whom 
he was with all his might oppoſing : countenan- 
cing the very ſame thing in them, which he had 
been from the beginning of the epiſtle diſcounte- 
nancing, and endeayoring to diſcourage, and ut- 
terly to aboliſh, with all his art and ſtrength. _ 
One reaſon, why the Jews looked on themſelves 
better than the Gentiles, and called - themſelves 
boly and the Gentiles inners, was, that they had 
the late of Moſes. They made their. boaſt of the 
law, But the apoſtle ſhews them, that this was 
lo far from making them better, that it con- 
demned them, and was an occaſion of their being 
Jinners, in a higher degree, and more aggravated 
manner, and more effectually and dreadfully dead 
in and by fin, chap. vii. 4 — 13. agreeable to 
thoſe words of Chriſt, Joh. v. 4. : 
It cannot be juſtly objected here, that this apoſ- 
tle did indeed uſe this language, and call the Gen- 
tiles ſinners, in contradiſtinction to the Jews, in 
what he ſaid to Peter, which he himſelf gives an 
account of in Gal. ii. 15, 16. We who are Jews 
by nature, aud not ſinners of. the Gentiles, knowing 
that a man is not juſtified by the works, of the law, but 
by faith in Jeſus Chriſt. Ir is true, that the apoſtle 
here refers to this diſtinction, as what was uſually 
made by the ſelf-righteous Jews, between them- 
{elves and the Gentiles ; but not in ſuch a manner 
as to adopt, or favor it; but on the contrary, ſo 
4 plainly to ſhew his diſapprobation of it; 9. 4. 
hough we were born Jews, and by nature are of 
that people which are wont to make their boaſt 5 
| 1 the 
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the law, expecting to be juſtified by it, and truf 


in themſelves that they are righteous, deſpiſing 
others, calling the Gentiles /nners, in diſtinction 


from themſelves; yet we being now inſtructed in 
the Goſpel of Chriſt, know better; we now knoy, 
that a man ts not juſtified by the works of the 
law; that we are all juſtifted only by faith in 
Chriſt, in whom there is no difference, no diſ. 
tinction of Greek or Gentile, and Jew, but all 
are one in Chriſt Jeſus. And- this 1s the very 
thing, he there ſpeaks of, which he blamed Peter 
for; that by his withdrawing and ſeparating him- 
ſelf from the Gentiles, refuſing to eat with them, 
&c. he had countenanced this felf-exalting, ſelſ- 
diſtinguiſhing, ſeparating ſpirit and cuſtom of 
the Jews, whereby they treated the Gentiles, as 
in a diſtinguiſhing manner /imers and unclean, 
and not fit to come near them who were a holy 
people. 8280 3 2 

6. The words themſelves of the apoſtle in this 
place, ſhew plainly, that he here uſes the word 
ſinmers, not as ſignifying Gentiles, in oppoſition 
to Jews, but as denoting the morally evil, in oppo- 
ſition to ſuch: as are righteous or good: becauſe 
this latter oppoſition or diſtinction between in- 
ners and righteous is here expreſſed in plain terms. 
s Scarcely for a righteous man will one die; yet 
« perad venture for a good man ſome would even 
« dare to die: but God commended his love to- 
* wards us, in that while we were yet nner, 


„ Chrift died for us.” By righteous men are doubt- 
leſs meant the ſame that are meant by fucha 


phraſe, throughout this apoſtle's writings, and 
throughout the New Teſtament, and throughout 
the ' Bible. Will any one pretend, that by the 
righteous man, whom men would ſcarcely die for, 
and by the good man, that perhaps ſome might 
even dare to die for, is meant a Jew ?- Dr. J. 
, himſelt 
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himſelf does not explain it ſo, in his expoſition 
of this epiſtle; and therefore is not very conſiſt 
ent with himſelf, in ſuppoſing, that in the other 
part of the diſtinction the apoſtle means Gentiles, 
as diſtinguiſhed from the Jews. The apoſtle him- 
ſelf had been laboring abundantly, in the pre- 
ceding part of the epiſtle, to prove that the Jews 
were /inners in this ſenſe, namely in oppoſition to 
righteous 3 that all had ſinned, that all were under 


ſin, and therefore could not be juſtified, could not 


be accepted as vigbieous, by their own righteoul- 

neſs. 
7. Another thing which makes it evident, that 

the apoſtle when he ſpeaks in this place of the 


ſinners and enemies which Chriſt died for, does not 


mean only the Gentiles, is, that he includes him- 
ſelf among them, ſaying, while we were ſenners, 
and when we were enemies. 

Our author from time to time ſays, the apoſtle, 
though he ſpeaks only of the Gentiles in their 


Heathen ſtate, yet puts himſelf with them, becauſe 


be was the apoſtle of the Gentiles. But this is very 
violent and unreaſonable. There is no more ſenſe 
in it, than there would be in a father's ranking 
himſelf among his children, when ſpeaking to 
his children of the benefits they have by being 
begotten by himſelf; and ſaying, we children—: 
or in a phyſician's ranking himſelf with his pa- 
tients, when talking to them of their diſeaſes and 


cure; ſaying, we /ick folks. — Paul's being the 
apoſtle of the Gentiles, to ſave them from their 
Heatheniſm, is ſo far from being a reaſon for him 
to reckon himſelf among the Heathen, that on 
the contrary, it is the very thing that would ren- 
der it in a peculiar manner unnatural and abſurd 
for him ſo to do. Becauſe, as the apoſtle of the 
Gentiles, he appears as their healer and deliverer 
from Heatheniſm ; and therefore in that capacity 
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does in a peculiar manner appear in his diſtinc- 


— 
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this, that the apoſtle Peter puts himſelf with the 
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tion from the Heathen, and in oppoſition to the 
ſtate of Heatheniſm. For it is by the moſt op- 
poſite qualities only, that he is fitted to be an 
apoſtle of the Heathen, and recoverer from Hea. 
theniſm. As the clear light of the ſun is the 
thing which makes it a (proper reſtorative from 
darkneſs; and therefore, the ſun's being ſpoken 
of as ſuch a remedy, none would ſuppoſe to be a 
good reaſon why it ſhould be ranked with dark. 
neſs, or among dark things. And beſides (which 
makes this ſuppoſition of Dr. 'I—r's appear more 
violent) the apoſtle, in this epiſtle, does expreſly 
rank himſelf with the Jews, when he ſpeaks of 
them as diſtinguiſhed from the Gentiles ; as in 
chap. iii. g. What then? are we better than they? 
That is, are we Jews better than the Gentiles ? 

It cannot juſtly be alleged in oppoſition to 


Heathen, 1 Pet. iv. 3. For the lime paſt of our lite 
may ſuffice us to have wrought the will of the Gen- 
tiles; when we walked in laſcivionſneſs, luſts, exceſs 
of wine, reviling, banquelings, and abominable idola- 
tries, For the apoſtle Peter (who by the way was 
not an apoſtle of the Gentiles) here does not ſpeak 
of himſelf as one of the Heathen, but as one ot 
the church of Chriſt in general, made up of thoſe 
that had been Jews, Proſelytes and Heathen, who 
now were all one body, of which body he was 4 
member. It is this ſociety therefore, and not the 
Gentiles, that he refers to in the pronoun 26. He 
is ſpeaking of the wickedneſs that the members 
of this body or /ociety had lived in before their con- 
verſion: not that every member had lived in all 
thoſe vices here mentioned, but ſome in ont, 
others in another. Very parallel with that of the 
apoſtle Paul to Titus, chap. iii. 3. For we 0ur- 
ſelxves (i. e. we of the Chriſtian church) An 

„ ate 
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alſo were fooliſh, diſobedient, decerved, ferving divers 
lilis and pleaſures, (ſome one luſt and pleaſure, 
others another) living in malice, envy, hateful aud 
hating one another, &c. There is nothing in this 
but what is very natural. That the apoſtle, ſpeak- 
ing io the Chriſtian church, and gf that church, 
confeſſing its former ſins, ſhould ſpeak of himſelf 
as one of that ſociety, and yet mention ſome fins 
that he perſonally had not been guilty of, and 
among others, heatheniſh idolatry, is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from what it would have been for the 
apoſtle, expreſsly diſtinguiſhing thoſe of the 
Chriſtians which had been Heathen, from thoſe 
which had been Jews, to have ranked himſelf 
with the former, though he was truly of the 
er.. r 

If a miniſter in ſome congregation in England, 
ſpeaking in a ſermon of the ſins of the nation, 
being himſelf of the nation, ſhould ſay, « We 
have greatly corrupted ourſelves, and provoked 
God by our Deiſm, our blaſphemy, our profane 
« ſwearing, our laſciviouſneſs, our venality, &c.” 
ſpeaking in the firſt perſon plural, though he him- 
ſelf never had been a Deiſt, and perhaps none of 
his hearers, and they might alſo have been gene- 
rally free from other ſins he mentioned; yet there 
would be nothing unnatural in his thus expreſſing 
himſelf. But it would be a quite different thing, 
if one part of the Britiſh dominions, ſuppoſe our 
king's American dominions, had univerſally apo- 
ſtatized from Chriſtianity to Deiſm, and had long 
been in ſuch a ſtate, and if one that had been born 
and brought up in England among Chriſtians, the 
country being univerſally Chriſtian, ſhould be ſent 
among them to ſhew them the folly and great evil 
of Deiſm, and convert them to Chriſtianity ; and 
this miſſionary, when making a diſtinction be- 
tween Engliſh Chriſtians, and theſe Deiſts, ſhould 
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this we ſay, he is by nature a child.“ 


confirm his ſuppoſed metaphorical ſenſe of the 


far from confiming his ſenſe, that it is rather di- 
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rank himfelf with the latter, and ſay, we Ameri. 
can Deiſts, we fooliſh blind Infidels, & c. This in- 
deed would be very unnatural and abſurd. 

Another paſlage of the apoſtle, to the like pur. 
poſe with that which we have been conſidering in 
the 5th of Romans, is that in Eph. ii. q.——— 
And were by nature children of wrath, even as others. 
This remains a plain teſtimony to the doctrine of 
original ſin, as held by thoſe that uſed ta be called 
orthodox Chriſtians, after all the pains and art 
uſed to torture and pervert it., This doctrine' is 
here not only plainly and fully taught, but abun- 
dantly ſo, if we take the words with the context; 
where Chriſtians are once and again repreſented 
as being, in their firſt ſtate; dead in ſiu, and as 
guickeneg, and raiſed up from ſuch a ſtate of death, 
in a moſt marvellous diſplay of the free and rich 
grace and love, and exceeding greatneſs of. the V 
of Cod, &c. SF, 85 7 ie 

With reſpect to thoſe words Nev rex PUCE of Vg 
We were by nature children of wrath, Dr. T. lays 
(p. 112. 113, 114.) © The apoſtle means no more 
« by this, than truly or really children of wralh ; 
e uſing a metaphorical expreſſion, borrowed: from 
ce the word that is uſed to fignify a true and ge- 
* nuine child of a family, in diſtinction from one 
that is a child only by adoption: to expreſs 
In which 
it is owned, that the proper ſenſe of the phraſe 
is being a child by ature, in the ſame ſenſe as'a 
child by birth or natural generation; but only he 
ſuppoſes, that here the word is uſed metaphort- 
cally. The inſtance he produces as parallel, to 


phraſe, as meaning only zruly, really or proper!y 
children of wrath, viz. the apoſtle Paul's calling 
Timothy his own on in the faith, yumaiov rtπ’ 18 ſo 


rectly 
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rectly againſt it. For doubtleſs the apoſtle uſes 
the word you In its original ſignification here, 


meaning his begotten ſon ; ymmouos being the adjec- 


tive from n, offspring, or the verb yevau, to 
beget; as much as to lay, Timothy my begotten ſon 


in the faith ; only allowing for the two ways of 


being begotten, ſpoken of in the New Teſtament, 
one natural, and the other ſpiritual; one being 
the firſt generation, the other regeneration ; the 
one a being begotten as to the human nature, the 
other a being begotten in the faith, begotten in 
Chriſt, or as to ohe's Chriſtianiry. The apoſtle 
expreſsly ſignifies which of theſe he means in 
this place, Timothy my begotten ſon in the faith, in 
the ſame manner as he ſays to the Corinthians, 1 


Cor. iv. 15. In Chriſt Feſus 1 have begotten you 


through the Goſpel, To ſay, the apoſtle uſes the 
word, ®vou, in Eph. ii. g. only as fignitying rea, 
true and proper, is a moſt arbitrary interpreta- 
tion, having nothing to warrant it in the whole 
Bible. The word Soucis is no where uſed in this 
ſenſe in the New Teſtament.* 

Another thing which our author alleges to 
cvade the force of this, is, that the word rendered 
mature, ſometimes fignifies habit contracted by 
cuſiom, or an acquired nature. But this is not 
the proper meaning of the word, And it is plain, 
the word in its common uſe, in the New Teſta- 
ment, ſignifies what we properly expreſs m Eng- 
liſh by the word nature. There is but one place 
where there can be the leaſt pretext for ſuppoſing 
It to be uſed otherwiſe ;i and that is 1 Cor. xi. 14. 
Doth not even nature itſelf teach you, that if a man 
bath loug hair, it is a ſhame unto him? And even 


The following are all the places where the word is uſed. 
Rom, 1. 26. and 11. 14. and ver. 17. and xi. 21. and ver. 24. 
Wice in that verſe. 1 Cor. xi. 14. Gal. ii. 15. and iv. 8, 
zam. ui. 7. twice in that verſe, and 2 Pet, i. 4. | 
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here there is, I think, no manner of reaſon for 
underſtanding nature otherwiſe than in the proper 
ſenſe. The emphaſis uſed, aura n quois, nal ure it. 
{elf, ſhews that the apoſtle does not mean cſton, 
but nature in the proper ſenſe. It is true, it was 
long cuſtom, that made having the head covered 
a token of ſubjection, and a feminine habit or 
appearance; as it is cuſtom that makes any out- 
ward action or word a ſign or ſignification of any 
thing: but nature 2% %, nature in its proper ſenſe, 
teaches, that it is a ſname for a man to appear 
with the eſtabliſned ſigns of the female ſex, and 
with ſignifications of inferiority, &c. As nature 
itſelf ſhews it to be a ſhame for a father to boy 
down or kneel to his own child or ſervant, or for 
men to bow to an idol, becauſe bowing down is 
by cuſtom an eſtabliſhed token or ſign of ſubjec- 
tion and ſubmiſſion : ſuch a ſight therefore would 
be unnatural, ſhocking to a man's very nalure. S0 
nature would teach, that it is a ſhame for a vo- 
man to uſe ſuch and ſuch laſcivious words or geſ- 
tures; though it be cuſtom, that eſtabliſhes the 
unclean ſignification of thoſe geſtures and ſounds. 
It 1s particularly. unnatural and unreaſonable, 
to underſtand the phrale, TEXVE% QUT EL, in this place, 
any otherwiſe than in the proper ſenſe, on the fol- 
lowing accounts. a. It may be obſerved, that 
both the words, r π] and puis, in their. original 
ſignification, have reference to the birth or gene- 
ration. So the word quoi which comes from $w, 


_ which fignifies to beget or bring forth young, or 


to put forth, or bud forth as a plant, that brings 
forth young buds and branches. And ſo the word 
rex Comes from TIXTW, which ſignifies to bring 
forth children.— 2. As though the apoſtle took 
care by the word uſed here, to ſignity what we 
are by birth, he changes the word he uſed before 
tor children. In the preceding verſe he uſed wy, 


ſpeaking 


ol 
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ſpeaking of the children of diſobedience ; but here 


reha; Which is a word derived; as was now ob- 
ſerved, from rer to bring forth a child, and more 
properly ſignifies a begotten or born child. — g. It 
is natural to ſuppoſe that the apoſtle here ſpeaks 
in oppolition to the pride of ſome, eſpecially the 
Jews (for the church in Epheſus was made up 
partly of Jews, as well as the church in Rome) 
who exalted themſelves in the privileges they had 
by birth, becauſe they were 4orn the children of 
Abraham, and were Fews by nature, purn ladalol, as 
the phraſe is, Gal. ii. 15. In oppoſition to this 
proud conceit, he. teaches the Jews, that not- 
withſtanding: this they were by nature children of 
wrath, even 4s others, i. e. as well as the Gentiles, 
which the Jews had been taught to look upon as 
ners, and out of favor with God by zature, and 
born children of wrath.— 4. It is more plain, that 
the apoſtle uſes the word nature in its proper ſenſe 
here, becauſe he ſets what they were / nature, in 
oppolition to what they are 4% grace. In this verſe, 
the apoſtle ſhews what they are by ature, vix. 
children of wrath ; and in the following verſes 
he thews, how very different their ſtate is by grace ; 
laying ver. 5. By grace ye are faved ; repeating it 
again ver. 8. By grace ye are ſaved. But if, by be- 
ing children of wrath by nature, were meant no 
more than only their being really and truly children 
of wrath, as Dr. T. ſuppoſes, there would be no 
oppoſition in the ſignification of theſe phraſes ; 
tor in this ſenſe they were by nature in a ſtate of /al- 
vation, as much as by nature children of wrath : tor 
they were truly, really and properly in a ſtate of ſal- 
vation. 

If we take theſe words with the context, the 
whole abundantly proves, that by nature we are 
tally corrupt, without any good thing in us. For 
it we allow the plain ſcope of the place, without 

attempting 
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attempting to hide it, by extreme violence uſed 
with the apoſtle's words and expreſſions, the de. 
Hgn here is ſtrongly to eſtabliſh this point; That 
what Chriſtians have that is good in them, or in 
their ſtate, is in no part of it naturally in them. 
ſelves, or from themſelves, but is wholly from di- 
vine grace, all the gift of God, and his workmanſhip, 
the effect of his power, and free and wonderful 
love: none of our good works are primarily from 
ourſelves ; but with reſpect to them all, we are 
God's workmanſhip, created unto good Works, as 1t were 
out of nothing: not ſo much as faith :7/elf, the firſt 
principle of good works in Chriſtians, is of them. 
felves, but that zs ihe gift of God, Therefore the 
apoſtle compares the work of God, in forming 
Chriſtians to true virtue and holineſs; not only to 
a new creation, but a reſurrection, or railing from the 
dead, ver. 1. Zan bath he quickened, who were dead in 
treſpaſſes and fins. And again, ver. v. Even when 
we were dead in ſins, bath he quickened ns together 
with Chriſt. In ſpeaking of Chriſtians being 
quickened with Chriſt, the apoſtle has reference 
to what he had ſaid before, in the latter part of 
the foregoing chapter, of God's manifeſting 7he 
exceeding greatneſs of bis power towards Chriſtian 
converts in their converſion, agreeable io the opera- 
tion of his mighty power, when be raiſed Chriſt from the 
dead. So that it is plain by every thing in this 
diſcourſe, the apoſtle would ſignity, that by nature 
we have no goodneſs ; but are as deſtitute of it as a 
dead corpſe is of life; and that all goodneſs, all 
good works, and faith the principle of all, are per- 
fectly the gifts of God's grace, and the work of 
his great, almighty and exceeding excellent power. 
I think, there can be need of nothing but reading 
the chapter, and minding what is read, to con- 
vince all who have common underſtanding of 
this; whatever any of the maſt ſubtle e 

N One, 
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done, or even can do, to twiſt, rack, perplex, and 
pervert the words and phraſes here uſed. Fs 
Dr. T. here again inſiſts, that the apoſtle ſpeaks 

only of the Gentiles in their Heathen ſtate, when 
he ſpeaks of thoſe that were dead in ſin, and by na- 
ture children of wrath; and that though he ſeems to 
include himſelf among theſe, ſaying, - We' were by 
nature children of wrath, we were dead in ſins, yet he 
only puts himſelf among them becauſe he was the 
apoſtle of the Gentiles. The groſs abſurdity of 
which. may appear from what was faid before. 
But beſides the things which have been already 
obſerved, there are fome things which make it 
culiarly unreaſonable to underſtand it ſo here. 
It is true, the greater part of the Church of Ephe- 
ſus had been Heathens, and therefore the apoſtle 
often has reference to their Heathen ſtate in this 
Epiſtle. But the words in this chap. ii. 3. plainly 
ſhew, that he means himſelf and other Jews, in 
diſtinction from the Gentiles; for the diſtinction 
is fully expreſſed. After he had told the Epheſians, 
who had been generally Heathen, that they had 
been dead in ſin, and had walked according to the 
courſe of this world, &c. ver. 1, and 2. he makes 
a diſtinction, and fays, Among whom we alſo bad our 
conver/ation, &c. and were by nature children of 
wrath even as others. Here firſt he changes the 
perſon ; whereas, before he had ſpoken in the ſe. 
cond perſon, Ye were dead. Le in time paſt walked, 
&. Now he changes ſtile, and uſes the firſt per- 
lon, in a moſt manifeſt diſtinction, Among whom we 
allo, that is, we Jews, as well as ye Gentiles. Not 
only changing the perſon, but adding a. particle 
of diſtinction, 2% ; which would be nonſenſe, if 
he meant the ſame without diſtinction. And be- 
tides all this, more fully to expreſs the diſtinction, 
the apoſtle further adds a pronoun of diſtinction; 
We alſo, even as others, or, we as well as 3 
mo 
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moſt evidently having reſpect to the notions, ſo 
generally entertained by the Jews, of their bein 
much better than the Gentiles, in being Jews by 
nature, children of Abraham, and children of 
God ; when they ſuppoſed the Gentiles to be ut- 
terly caſt off, as born aliens, and by nature children 
of wrath. In oppoſition to this the apoſtle fays, 
We Jews, after all our glorying in our, diſtinction, 
were by nature children of. wrath, as well as the rej 
of the world. And a yet further evidence, that the 
apoſtle here means to include the Jews, and even 
himſelf, is the univerſal term he uſes, Among whom 
alſo we all had our conver/alion, & -. Though wick. 
edneſs was ſuppoſed by the Jews to be the cou? 
of this world, as to the generality of mankind, yet 
they ſuppoſed themſelves an exempt people, at 
leaſt the Phariſees, and the devout obſervers. of 
the law of Moſes, and traditions of the. elders, 
whatever might. be thought of publicans and bur 
lots. But in oppoſition to this, the apoſtle aſſerts, 
that hey all were no better by nature than others, 
but were to be reckoned among the children f 
diſobedience, and children of wrath. _ "Ty 
And then beſides, if the apoſtle chuſes to put 
himſelf among the Gentiles, becauſe he was the 
apoſHe of the Gentiles, I would aſk, why he 
does not do ſo in the 11th verſe of the ſame chap- 
ter, where he ſpeaks of their Gentile ſtate ex- 
preſsly? Remember that ye being in times paſt Gentits 
in the fleſh. Why does he here make a diſtinction 
between the Gentiles and himſelf? Why did he 
not ſay, Let us remember, that we being in paſt 
time Gentiles? And why does the ſame apoſtle, 
even univerſally make the ſame diſtinction, ſpeak- 
ing either in the ſecond or third perſon, and never 
in the firſt, where he expreſsly ſpeaks of the Gen- 
tiliſm of thoſe that he wrote to; or ſpeaks of them 
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All in their firſt ſtate wicked. 269 


So every where in this ſame epiſtle, as in chap. i. 

12, 13. Where the diſtinction is made juſt in the 

fame manner as here, by the change of the perſon, 
and by the diſtinguiſhing particle, A//o, That we 

ſhould be to the praiſe. of his glory who firſt truſted in 
Chriſt [the firſt believers in Chriſt being of the 
Jews, before the Gentiles were called], in whom 
ye alſo truſted, after that ye heard the word of truth, 
the Goſpel of your ſalvalion. And in all the tollow- 
ing part of this ſecond chapter, as ver. 11, 17, 19, 
and 22. In which laſt verſe the ſame diſtinguiſh- 
ing particle again is uſed; In whom you allo are 
builded together for an habitation of God through the 
Spirit. See allo in the following chapters, chap. 
li, 6. and iv. 17. And not only in this. Epiſtle, 
but conſtantly in other Epiſtles; as Rom. 1. 12, 13- 
chap. xi. 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24s 
25, 28, 30, 31. Chap. xv. 15, 16. 1 Cor. xii. 2. 


Gal. iv. 8. Col. i. 27. chap. ii. 13. 1 Theſſ. i. 
5, b, 9. chap. 11. 13, 14, 15, 16. 

Though 1 am far from thinking our author's 
expoſition of the 7th chapter of Romans to 
be in any wiſe agreeable to the true ſenſe of the 
apoſtle, yet it is needleſs here to ſtand particularly 
to examine it; becauſe the doctrine of original 
lin may be argued not the leſs ſtrongly, though 
we ſhould allow the thing wherein he mainly dif- 
fers from ſuch as he oppoſes in his interpretation, 
viz, That the apoſtle does not ſpeak in his own 
name, or to repreſent the ſtate of a true Chriſtian, 
but as repreſenting the ſtate of the; Jews under the 
law, For even on this ſuppoſition, the drift of 
the place will prove, that every one who is under 
the law, and with equal reaſon every one of man- 
kind, is carnal, fold under ſin, in his firſt ſtate, and 
till delivered by Chriſt. For, it is plain, that the 
apoſtle's deſign is to ſhew the inſufficiency of the 
"aw, 10 give life to any one whatſoever. This 


apPCcars 


thing which in the preceding part of the ſame 


mankind; and conſequently, that all mankind are 


remain till delivered by Chriſt: and conſequently 


270 Proof "from Rom. vil. 5, 14; &c. 


appears by what he ſays when he comes to dra 
his concluſion, in the continuation of this diſ. 
courſe, chap. viii. g*. For what the law could mt 
do, in that it was weak through the fd, God, ſending 
his own Son, &c. Our author ſuppoſes this here 
fpoken of, viz. „that the law cannot give life, 
« becauſe it is weak through the' fleſh,” is true 
with reſpect to every one of mankindF. And when 
the apoſtle gives this reaſon, In that it is weak 
through the fleſh, it is plain that by the eb, which 
he here oppoſes to the /piri?, he means the ſame 


difcourſe, in the foregoing chapter, he had called 
by the name feb, ver. 5, 14, 18, and the law of 
the members, ver. 23, and the body of death, ver. 29, 
Which is the thing that through this chapter he 
inſiſts on as the grand hindrance and reaſon why 
the law could not give life ; juſt as he does in his 
concluſion, chap. viii. 3, which in this laſt place 
is given as a reaſon why the law cannot give lite 
to any of mankind. And it being the /ame reaſon, of 
the /ame thing, ſpoken of in the ame diſcourſe, in 
the former part of it ; as appears, becauſe this laſt 
place 1s the concluſion, of which that former part 
is the premiſes: and inaſmuch as the reaſon there 
given is, Being in the fleſh, and a being carnal, fold 
under fin. Therefore, taking the whole of the 
apoftle's diſcourſe, this is juſtly underſtood to be 
a reaſon why the law cannot give life to any of 


in the fleſh, and are carnal, fold under ſin, and ſo 


all mankind in their firſt, or original ſtate, are 
very ſinful ; which was the thing to be proved. 


Dr. T. himſelf reckons this a part of the ſame diſcourſe ot 
paragraph, in the diviſion he makes of the epiſtle, in his Par 
phraſe and Notes upon it. 

+ See Note on Rom. v. 20. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Containing O8/ervations on Rom. v. 12, to the End, 


; 8 FECT. I. 
Remarks on Dr. T—r's Way of explaining this Text. 


— = 


TH following things are worthy to be taken 
notice of, concerning our author's expoſi- 
tion of this remarkable paſſage of the apoſtle Paul. 

I. He greatly inſiſts that by death in this place 
no more is meant, than that death which we all 
die, when this preſent life is extinguiſhed, and 
the body returns to the duſt; that no more is 
meant in the 12, 14, 13, and 17th verſes. P. 
27. he ſpeaks of it as evidently, clearly and infallt- 
bly ſo, becauſe the apoſtle is ſtill diſcourſing on 
the ſame ſubject; plainly implying, that it muſt 
moſt fallibly be ſo, that the apoſtle means no 
more by death, throughout this paragraph on the 
ſubject. But as infallible as this is, if we be- 
lieve what Dr. T. elſewhere ſays, it muſt needs 
be otherwiſe. He, in p. 396, ſpeaking of thoſe 
words in the laſt verſe of the next chapter, The 
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fe wages of ſin is death, but the gift of God is eternal 
ſo life through Fefics Chriſt our Lord, ſays, «© Death in 
ly * this place is widely different from the death we 


" ww die, as it ſtands there oppoſed to eternal life, 
* Which is the gift of God through Jeſus Chriſt, 
J it maniteſtly ſignifies eternal death, the ſecond 
* aeath, or that death which they ſhall hereafter 
are, who live after the fleſh.” But death, in the 
concluſion of the paragraph we are upon in the 
N | 5th 


juſt in the ſame manner as it is in the laſt verſe of 


ſecond death. . And yet this is a part of the ſame 
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Whole paſſage on the ſame ſubject, by death, evi- 


reſpect to temporal death, in the 14th verſe, 
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272 Remarks on Dr, T—r's 


Sth chapter, concerning the death that comes by 
Adam, and the life that comes by Chriſt, in the 
laſt verſe of the chapter, 1s oppoſed o eternal life, 


of the next chapter. That as in has reigned unto 
death, even ſo might grace reign through righteou/. 
neſs unto eternal life, by Feſus Chrift our Lord. So 
that by our author's own argument, death in this 
place alſo is manifeſtly widely different from the death 
we now die, as it ſtands here oppoſed to eternal life 
through Feſus Chriſt : and ſignifies eternal death, the 


diſcourſe or paragraph with that begun in the 
12th ver. as reckoned by Dr. T. himſelf in his di- 
viſion of paragraphs, in his paraphraſe and notes 
on the epiſtle. So that if we follow him, and ad- 
mit his reaſonings in the various parts of his book, 
here is manifeſt proof, againſt infallible evidence! 
So that it is true, the apoſtle throughout this 


dently, clearly, and infallibly means no more-than, that 
death we now die when this life is extinguiſhed ; and 
yet by death, in ſome part of this paſſage, 1 
meant ſomething widely different from the death we 
now die, and is manifeſtly intended eternal deals, 
Ihe ſecond death. 1 N 
But had our author been more conſiſtent with 
himſelf in his laying of it down as ſo certain and 
infallible, that becauſe the apoſtle has a ſpecial 


Death reigned from Adam 10 Moſes, therefore he 
means no more in the ſeveral conſequent parts 
of this paſſage, yet he is doubtleſs too confident 
and poſitive in this matter. This is no more 
evident, clear, and infallible, than that Chriſt meant. 
no more by periſbing, in Luke xiii. 5. when he 
ſays { ell you, Nay, but except ye repent, ye Hall all 
Itkerwiſe periſh, than ſuch a temporal death, gt 
CAST - 
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came on thole that died by the fall of the Tower 


of Siloam; ſpoken of in the, preceding. wart of 


the ſame ſpeech: and no mare. infallible, than 
that by. /;7e, Chriſt means no more than this tem- 
poral life in each part of that one ſentence, Matt. 
x. 39. He that findeth his life, fhall.loſe it; and he 
that lg/eth his lite for my fake /ball. ud it; becauſe 
in the firſt part of each clauſe he has reſpect eſ- 


The truth of the caſe with reſpect to what the 
apoſtle intends by the word death in this place, 
is this, v/2, That the ſame thing is meant, as is 
meant by death in the foregoing ang following 
parts of this epiſtle, and other writings of this 
apoſtle, where he ſpeaks af death as the conſe- 
quence of ſin, namely, the whole of that death, 
which he, and the Scripture every where, ſpeaks 
of as the proper wages and puniſhment of ſin, in- 
cluding death temporal, ſpiritual and eternal; 
though in ſome parts of this diſcourſe,” he has a 
more ſpecial reſpect to one part of this whole, in 
others to another, as his argument leads him; 
without. any more Wario; than is common in 
the lame diſcqurſe. That life ychich the Scripture 

| I \ 224 ö P HIS IS: we Aa AF ; 
f at 03 1418} SH my ita ine 
* There are r any places Fah with theſe, as Joh. xi. 25, 
26. J am the reſurreion and the life e he that belitweth in me, 
my he were dead, yet ſhall he live': and evhboſoever Tiveth and be- 
eveth in me, ſpall never die. Here both the words, life and dearth, 
ar uſed, with this variation; I an the reſurrectiam and the life, 
Fang ſpiritual and eternal life : He. that believeth in me though 
* Were dead, havi reſpe& to temporal death, yet all he live, 
8 reſpe to ſpiritual life, and the reſtoration of the life of 
ne vody, Lid whofarver hueth and believeth in me ſhall never die, 

"nng a ſpiritual and eternal, death. So in Joh, vi. 49a, 59- 
: ky fathers did eat manna in ths wilderneſs, and are dead, havin 
12 Chiefly to temporal death. Ihr it the bread which come 
log. dem, Heaven that a man may eat thereef and notelie, i. e. by the 

1 of ſpiritual life, and by eternal death. (Sce alſo verſe 58.) 
i: in the next verſe, 1f any man eat of this bread, be Hall live for 
yr have eternal life. So ver. 54. See another like inſtance, 
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274 Remarks on Dr. IT, 
ſpeaks of as' the reward of righteouſneſs, is a 
whole containing ſeveral parts, viz. The'life of 
the body, union of ſoul and body, and the moft 
perfect ſenſibility,” activity and felicity of both, 
which is the chief thing. In like manner the 
death, which the Scripture ſpeaks of as the puniſh. 
ment of fin, is a whole including the death of the 
body, and the death of the foul, and the eternal, 
ſenſible, perfect deſtruction, and miſery of both, 
It is this latter whole, that the apoſtle ſpeaks of 
by the name of death in' this difcourſe, in Rom. 
V. Though in ſome ſentences he has a more 
ſpecial reſpect to one part, in others to another: 
and this without changing the ſignification of the 
word. For an having reſpect to ſeveral things 
included in the extenſive ſignification of the word, 
is not the ſame thing as uſing the ward in ſever 
diſtinct ſignifications. As for inſtance, the ap- 
pellative, man, or the proper name of any parti- 
cular man, is the name of a whole, including the 
different parts of ſoul and body. And if any one 
in ſpeaking of James or John, ſhould ſay, he was 
a wiſe man, and a beautiful nan; in the former 
part of the ſentence, reſpect would be had more 
clpeclally to his ſoul, in the latter to his body, 
the word man: but yet without any proper change 
A of the ſignification of the name, to diſtinct ſenſes. 
1 | In Joh. xxi. 7. it is ſaid, Peter was naked, and in 
if the following part of the ſame ſtory it is ſaid, I. 
"RH ter was pen In the former propoſition, te- 
| ſpect is had eſpecially to his body, in the latte! 
to his ſoul: but yet here is no proper change e 
1! the meaning of the name, Peter.” And as to the 
114 apoſtle's uke of the word "death, in the paſſag 
1110 now under conſideration, on the ſuppoſition thi! 
, he in the general means the whole of that deat! 
1000 | Which is the wages of fin, there is nothing bit 
- what is perfectly natural in ſuppoſing, that 9 
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order to evince, that death, the proper puniſh- 
ment of ſin, comes on all mankind, in conſe- 
quence of Adam's ſin, ſhould take notice of that 

of this puniſhment, which is viſible in this 
world, and which every body therefore ſees does 
in fact come on all mankind (as in ver. 14.) and 


from thence ſhould infer, that all mankind are 


expoſed to the whole of that death which is the 
proper puniſhment of ſin, whereof that temporal 
death which is viſible, is a part, and a viſible 
image of the whole, and (unleſs changed by di- 
vine grace) an introduction to the principal, and 
infinitely the moſt dreadful part. 

II. Dr. T—r's explanation of this paſſage 
makes wholly inſignificant thoſe firſt words, By 
one man ſin entered into the world, and leaves this 
propoſition without any ſenſe or ſignification at 
all. The apoſtle had been largely and elabo- 
rately repreſenting, how the whole world was full 
of fin, in all parts of it, both among Jews and 
Gentiles, and all expoſed to death and condem- 
nation. It is plain, that in theſe words he would 


tell us how this came to paſs, namely, that this 


ſorrowful event came by one man, even the firſt 
man. That the world was full of fin and full of 
death, were two great and notorious facts, deeply 
affecting the intereſts of mankind ; and they ſeem- 
ed very wonderful facts, drawing the attention of 
the more thinking part of mankind every where, 
who often aſked this queſtion, hence comes evil, 
moral and natural evil? (The latter chiefly viſi- 
ble in death.) It is manifeſt, the apoſtle here 
means to tell us, how theſe came into the world, 
and came to prevail in it as they do. But all that 
is meant, according to Dr. T—r's interpretation, 
Is, & He begun tranſgreſſion. As if all the apoſtle 
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meant, was, to tell us who happened to ſin firſt, 
not how ſuch a malady. came upon the world, or 
how any one in the world beſides Adam himſelf 
came by ſuch a diſtemper. The words of the 
apoſtle, By one man ſin entered into the world, and 
death by ſin, ſhew the deſign to be, to tell us how 
theſe evils came, as affecting the ſtate of the world; 
and not only as reaching one man in the world, 
If this were not plain enough in itſelf, the words 
immediately following demonſtrate it; And i 
death paſſed upon all men, for that all have finned. 
_ By in's being in the world, the apoſtle does not mean 
being in the world only in that one inſtance of 
Adam's firſt tranſgreſſion, but being abroad in the 
world, among the inhabitants of the carth, in a 
wide extent and continued ſeries of wickednels; 
as is plain in the firſt words of the next verſe, 
For until the late ſin was in the world. And there- 
fore when he gives us an account how it came to 
be in the world, or which is the ſame thing, how 
it entered inta the world, he does not mean only 
coming in in one inſtance. 1 
If the caſe were as Dr. T. repreſents, that 
the ſin of Adam, either in its pollution or puniſh- 
ment, reached none but himſelf, any more than 
the fin of any other man, it would be no more 
proper to ſay, that by one man ſin entered into lle 
"world, than if it ſhould be inquired, how man- 
kind came into America, and there had ancient) 
been a ſhip of the Phenicians wrecked at ſea, and 
a ſingle man of the crew was driven aſhore on this 
continent; and here died as ſoon as he reached the 
ſhore, and it ſhould be ſaid, By that one man mai. 
kind came inio America. in 
. And beſides, it is not true that by oye man, l 
by Adam fin entered into world, in Dr. I- 
ſenſe; for it was not he, but Eve that 3 


lranſgreſion. B 1 Dr. T. underſtand 
ranſereſion. By one _ r u 77 5 


$ . 


\ . 
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Adam, as the figure of Chriſt. And it is plain, 
that it was for his tranſgreſſion, and not Eve's, 
that the ſentence of death was pronounced on 
mankind after the fall, Gen. iii. 19. It appears 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe the apoſtle means to in- 
clude Eve, when he ſpeaks of Adam: for he lays 
great ſtreſs on it, that it was by 0 repeating it 
no leſs than ſeven. times. eee 
III. In like manner this author brings to nothing 
the ſenſe of the caſual particles, in ſuch phraſes as 


* 


through the offence of one, many be dead, ver. 15. 
by one that ſinned, judgment was by one 10 con- 
demnation, ver. 16. by one man's offence, death reigh- 
ed by one, ver. 17. by -the offence of one, judgment 
came upon all, &c. ver. 18. by one man's diſobedi- 
ence, ver. 19. Theſe . caſual particles, ſo dwelt 
upon, and ſo variouſly repeated, unleſs we make 
mere nonſenſe of the diſcourſe, ſignify ſome con- 
nection and dependence, by ſome ſort of influence 
of that fin of one man, or ſome tendency to that 
effect which is ſo often ſaid to come by it. But 
according to Dr. T. there can be no real depen- 
dence or influence in the caſe, of any ſort whatſo- 
ever. There is no connection by any zatural in- 
fluence of that. one act to make all mankind mor- 
tal. Our author does not pretend to account for 
this effect in any ſuch manner; but in another 
moſt diverſe, v7z. A gracious act of God, laying 
mankind under affliction, toil and death from 
ſpecial favor and kindneſs. Nor can there be 


of Adam, by any moral influence, as deſerving 
ſuch a conſequence, or expoſing to it on any 2 
ral account: for he ſuppoſes, that mankind are 


Nor has this effect any legal dependence on that 
lin, or any connection by virtue of any antecedent 
T 3 conſtitution, 


theſe, ſo often repeated, Death by /in, ver. 12. If 


any dependence of this effect on that tranſgreſſion 


not in this way expoſed to the leaſt degree of evil. 
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conſtitution, which God had eſtabliſhed with 
Adam : for he inſiſts, that in that threatning, Jr 
the day that thou eateſt thou ſhalt die, there is not a 
word faid of his poſterity ; and death on mankind 


according to him, cannot come by virtue of that 


legal conſtitution with Adam; becauſe the ſen. 
rence by which it came, was after the annulling 
and aboliſhing that conſtitution. And it is ma- 
nifeſt, that this conſequence cannot be through 
any kind of 7endency of that fin to ſuch an effect; 
becauſe the effect comes only as a benefit, and is 
the fruit of mere favour: but fin has no tendency, 
either natural or moral, to benefits and divine fa- 


vors. And that fin of Adam could neither be 


the efficient cauſe, nor the procuring cauſe, neither 
the natural, moral, nor legal cauſe, nor an exciting 
and moving cauſe, any more than Adam's eating 
of any other tree of the garden. And the only real 
relation that the effect can have to that fin is, a 
relation as to time, viz. that it is after it. And 
when the matter is cloſely examined, the whole 
amounts to no more than this, That God 1s plea- 
Ted, of his mere good will and pleaſure, to beſtow 
a greater favor upon us, than he did upon Adam 
in innocency, after that ſin of his eating the for- 
bidden fruit; which ſin we are no more concern- 
ed in, than in the fin of the king of Pegu, or em- 
peror of China. 

IV. It is altogether inconſiſtent with the apoſ- 


tle's ſcope, and the import of what he ſays, to ſup- 


poſe that the death which he here ſpeaks of as co- 
ming on mankind by Adam's ſin, comes not as 4 
puniſhment, but only as a favor. It quite makes 
void the oppoſition, in which the apoſtle ſets 
the conſequences of Adam's n, and the conſe- 
uences of the grace and righteouſneſs of Chriſh 
They are ſet in oppoſition to each other, ® 
oppoſite effects, ariſing from oppoſite caules, 
throughout 


a —_ G ati. Pho. a 1 
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throughout» the paragraph: one as the 7ſt conſe- 
quence of an offence, the other a free gift, ver. 15. 
16, 17, 18. Whereas, according to this ſcheme, 
there is no ſuch oppoſition in the caſe; both 
are benefits, and both are free gifts. A very 
wholeſome medicine, to ſave from periſhing, 
ordered by a kind father, or a ſhield to pre- 
ſerve from an enemy, beſtowed by a friend, is 
as much a free gift, as pleaſant food. The 
death that comes by Adam, is ſet in oppoſition 
to the life and happineſs that comes by Chriſt, as 
being the fruit of in, and judgment for fin ; when 
the latter is the fruit of divine grace, verſe 15, 


17, 20, 21. Whereas according to our author, 


both came by grace: death comes on mankind by 
the free kindneſs and love of God, much more 
truly and properly than by Adam's /iz. Dr. T. 
ſpeaks of it as coming by occaſion Adam's /in. 
(But as I have obſerved, it is an occaſion with- 
out any influence.) Yet the proper cauſe is God's 
grace: ſo that the true cauſe is wholly good. 
Which, by the way, is directly repugnant to the 
apoſtle's doctrine in Rom. vii. 13. Mas then that 
which is good, made death unto me? God forbid. 
But fin, that it might appear ſin, working death in me 
by that which is good. Where the apoſtle utterly 
rejects any ſuch ſuggeſtion, as though that which 
is good were the proper cauſe of death ; and ſigni- 
ies, that „n is the proper cauſe, and that which is 
god, only the accaſiun. But according to this au- 
thor, the reverſe is true : that which is good in the 
higheſt ſenſe, even the love of God, and a divine 
gracious conſtitution, is the proper cauſe of death: 

and fin, only the occaſion. | 
But to return, it is plain, that death by Adam, 
and life and happineſs by Chriſt, are here ſet in op- 
poſition; the latter being ſpoken of as good, the 
other as evil; one as the effect of righteou/ue/s, the 
6 4 4 | other 
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other of an Mence; one the fruit of: obedience, the 
other of di/idedience. ; one as the fruit of. Go. 's fa 
dor, in conſequence ot what: was Plea/ing: and 40. 
ceptable to him, but the other the fruit of his, 
pleaſure, in conſequence. of What was {dr i/plea/ing 
and hate to him: the latter coming by uſtifice- 
tion, the former by the, condemnation of the ſuhject. 
But according eto the ſcheme of our author, Nice 
can be no oppoſition in any of theſe: reſpects; the 
death here ſpoken of, neither comes as an en, 
nor from an cui cauſe, either an evil efficient cauſe, 
or procuring cauſe; nor at all as any teſtimony of 
God's diſpleaſure to the ſubject, but às properly whe 
effect of God's favor, no leſs than that which is 
ſpoken of as coming by Chriſt; yea, and as much 
as that, appointed by an act of lender of the 
ſubject; as he underſtands and explains the word, 
ien for both are by a grant , favor, and 
are inſtances of mercy and £60dneſs. And he 
does abundantiy tagen it, chat . any: grant of 
« favor, any inſtance of mercy and 3 goodnc 
05 whereby God delivers and exempts from any 
« kind of — — ſuffering or calamity, or con- 
« fers any favor, bleſſing or privilege, is called 
66 juſtification; in the Scripture ſenſe and uſe: of the 
« word. 0g off 21 
And over and above all theſe "wg our ur er 
mais void and deſtroys the grand and funda- 
mental oppofition of all, to illuſtrate which is, the 
chief ſcope of this whole paſſage, viz. That be- 
_ tween the t and fecond: Adam, in the death that 
comes by one, and the life and. happineſs by the 
other. For, according to his doctrine, - both come 
by Chrif, the ſecond Adam ; both by his grace, righ- 


9, 9. 342, where it is to be obſerved, that he himself puts 
al word any in capital letters. The fame thing in ſubſtance i 
often aſſerted elſewhere. And this indeed is his main 
What he calls the true Goſpel-ſcheme, 
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teouſneſs; and obedlence: the death, that God 
ſentenced mankind to in Gen. iii. 19, being a 


great deal more properly and truly by Chriſt, than 
by Adam. For, according to him, that ſentence 
was not pronounced on the foot of the covenant 
with Adam, becauſe that was abrogated, and en- 


tirely ſet afide, as what was to have no more ef- 


fect, before it was pronounced; as he largely in- 
ſiſts for many pages together, p. 389———395- 
He ſays, p.389. * This covenant with Adam was 


« diſannulled immediately after Adam finned. 


Even before God paſſed ſentence upon Adam, 
« grace was introduced.“ And in p. 395, he 
ſays, © The death that mankind are the ſubjects 
« of now, ſtands under the covenant. of grace.“ 
And in p. 396. © In the counſel and appointment 
of God, it ſtood in this very light, even before 
« the ſentence of death was pronounced upon 


Adam;; and conſequently death is no proper 


*and legal puniſhment of ſin.“? And he often 
inſiſts, that it comes only as a favor and benefit: 
and ſtanding, as he ſays, under, the covenant of 
grace, Which is by : Chriſt, therefore is truly one 
of che benefits af-the new covenant, which comes 
by Chriſt, the; ſecond i Adam. For he: himſelf is 
full in it, ta ne chis own: words, © That all the 
grace of ;the Goſpel is: diſpenſed to us in, by or 
*./brough, the ſon of Gd. Nothing is clearer 
4 (ſays he f) from che whole current of Scripture, 
© than that all the mere and love of God, and all 
* the bleſſings of the Goſpel, from firſt to laſt, — 
are in, by! and througb Chriſt, and particularly 
by his blood, by the redemption that is in him.— 
This (ſays he) can bear no diſpute among Chriſ- 
"tlans.” What then becomes of all this diſcourſe 
of the apoſtle's about the great difference and op- 


* Key, chap. x. title, + Key, $. 119. 
poſition 
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poſition between Adam and Chriſt; as death is by 
one, and eternal life and happineſs by the other? 
This grand diſtinction between the two Adams, 
and all the other inſtances of oppoſition and dif. 
ference, here inſiſted on, as between the effects 
of in and righteouſneſs, the conſequences of obedi- 
ence and diſobedience, of the offence and the free gift, 
judgment and grace, condemnation and juſtification, 
they all come to nothing: and this whole dil. 
courſe of the apoſtle's wherein he ſeems to labor 
much, as if it were to ſet forth ſome very grand 
and moſt important diſtinctions and oppoſitions in 
the ſtate of things, as derived from the two great 
Beads of mankind, proves nothing but a multi- 
tude of words without OY. or rather a heap 
of inconſiſtencies. 

V. Our author's own doctrine intirely h 
void what he ſuppoſes: to be the apoſtle's argument 
in the 13th and i4th verſes; in theſe words, For 
until the law Jin was in the world : but ſin is not im- 
guted, where © there is no law. © Nevertheleſs death 
reigned from Adam to Moſes, even over them that had 
noi "| uned after the ſimilitude of Adam's tranſoreſſim. 

What he ſuppoſes the apoſtle would prove here, 
437 is, that death or the mortality of mankind comes 

1 only by Adam's fin, and not by men's peſonal fins; 
kk and that it is here proved by this argument, viz. 
Ep Becauſe there was 10 law, threatening death to 
1 Adam's poſterity for perſonal ſins, before the law 
of Moſes; but death or mortality of Adam's poſte- 
rity took place many ages before the law was 
given; therefore death could not be by any law 
threatening death for per/onal ſins, and conſe- 
quently could be by nothing but Adam's fin." 
| On this I would obſerve, 
/ 1. That which he ſuppoſes the apoſtle to take 
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* P.40, 41, 42, 57, and often elſewhere, c 
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for a truth in this argument, vi. That there was no 
law of God in being, by which men were expoſed 
to death for per/onal ſin, during the time from 
Adam to Moſes, is neither true, nor agreeable to 
this apoſtle's own doctrine. | | 
Firft, It is no! true. For the law of nature, 
written in men's hearts, was then in being, and 
was a law by which men were expoſed to death for 
perſonal Jin. That there was a divine eſtabliſh- 
ment, fixing the death and deſtruction of the fin- 
ner as the conſequence of perſonal ſin, which 
was well known before the giving of Moſes's law, 
is plain by many paſſages in the Book of Job; 
az fully and clearly implying a connection between 
ſuch fin and ſuch a puniſhment, as any paſſage in 
the law of Moſes : ſuch as that in Job. xxiv. 19. 
Drought and heat conſume - the ſnow-waters ; fo doth 
the grave them that have ſinned. (compare ver. 20 
and 24.) Alſo chap. xxxvi. 6, He preſerveth not 
the life of the wicked. Chap. xxi. 29—g2. Have 
je not aſked them that go by the way? and do ye not 
know their tokens *® That the wicked is reſerved to 
the day of deſtruction; they ſhall be brought forth to 
the day of wrath.—ver. 31. He ſhall be brought to 
the grave. : | 
| Secondly, To ſuppoſe that there is no law in be- 
ing, by which men are expoſed to death for per- 
ſonal ſins, where or when the revealed law of God 
in or after Moſes's time is not in being, is contrary 
o this apo/tle's own doctrine in this epiſtle. Rom. ii. 
12, 14, 15. Vor as many as bade ſinned without 
aw (i. e. the revealed law) Hall periſh without law. 
But how they can be expoſed to die and periſh, 


dee alſo Job iv. 7, 8, 9. Chap. xv. 179—35. Chap. xviii, 
521. and xix. 29, and xx. 4—8. and ver. 23—29. Chap. xxi. 
1018, 20—26, and xxii. 13—20. xxvii. 11. to the end. xxxi. 
* 3, 23. Xxxiii. 18, 22, 23, 24, 28, 30. XXXIv. 11, 21—26. 
VII. 12, 18, 19, 20. and xxxviii. 13, 14. 


who 
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who have not the law of Moſes, nor any revealed 
law, the apoſtle. ſhews us. in the 14th and 15th 
verſes ; viz. In that they have the law of nature, 
by which they fall under ſentence to this puniſh. 
ment. For when the Gentiles which bave not the 
law,. do by nature the things contained in the law, 
theſe having not thelaw, are a law to themſelves ; which 
few the works of the law written in ibeir bearts ; their 
conſcience alſo bearing witneſs. — Their conſcience not 
only bore witneſs tothe duty preſcribed by this law, 
but alſo to the puniſhment before ſpoken of, as that 
which they who ſinned without law, were liable to 
ſuffer, viz. that they ſhould periſh. In which the 
apoſtle is yet more expreſs, chap. i. 32, ſpeaking 
more eſpecially of the Heathen, who' knowing the 
Judgment of God, that they which commit ſuch things 
are worltby of death. Dr. T. often calls the law 
the rule of, right : and this rule of right ſentenced 
thofe ſinners to death, who were not under the 
law-of Moſes, according to this author's own pa- 
raphraſe of this verſe, in theſe words, © The 
« Heathen were not ignorant of the rule of right, 
* which God has implanted in the human nature; 
« and which ſhews that they which commit ſuch 
« things, are deſerving of death.” And he him- 
ſelf ſuppoſes Abraham, who lived between Adam 
and Moſes, to be under law, by which he would 
have been expoſed to puniſhment without hope, were 
it not for the promiſe of grace, in his paraphraſe 
on Rom. iv. 15. 

So that in our author's way of explaining the 
pallage before' us, the grand argument, which 
the apoſtle inſiſts upon here, to prove his main 
point, 4/2. that death does not come by men's 
perſonal ſins, but by Adam's ſin, becauſe it came 
before the law was given, that threatened death for 
perſonal ſin; I ſay, this argument which Dr. J. 

ſuppoſes 
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ſuppoſes ſo clear and ſtrong,“ is brought to no- 
thing more than a mere ſhadow without ſubſtance; 
the very foundation of the argument having no 
truth. To ſay, there was no ſuch law actually 
expreſſed in any ſtanding revelation, would be 
mere trifling : for it no more appears, that God 
would not bring temporal death for perſonal fins, 
without a ſtanding revealed law threatening it, 
than that he would not bring eternal death betore 
there was a revealed law threatning that: which 


yet wicked men that lived in Noah's time, were 


expoſed to, as appears by 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20. and 
which Dr. T. ſuppoſes all mankind are expoſed to 
by their perſonal ſins; and he himſelf ſays, f ſin 
in its own unalterable nature leads to death. 
Yea, it might be argued with as much ſtrength of 
reaſon, that God could bring on men no puniſh- 
ment at all for any fin, that was committed from 
Adam to Moſes, becauſe there was no ſtanding 
revealed law then extant, threatening any puniſh- 
ment. It may here be properly obſerved, that 
our author ſuppoſes, the ſhortening of man's 
days, and haſtening of death, entered into the world 
by the fin of the Antediluvians, in the ſame ſenſe as 
death and mortality entered into the world by 
Adam's fin. 1 But where was there any ſtanding 
revealed law for that, though the event was ſo uni- 
verſal? If God might bring this on all mankind, 
on occaſion of ober men's ſins, for which they de- 
lerved nothing, without a revealed law, what 
could there be to hinder God's bringing death on 
men for their perſonal ſins, for which their own 
conſciences tell them they do deſerve death, with- 
out a revealed law. 


2. If it had been ſo, that from Adam to Moſes 


P. 393. + N. 77, 8. 1 F. 68. 
there 
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there had been no law in being, of any kind, re. 
vealed or natural by which men could be properly 
expoſed to temporal death for perſonal fin, yet 
the mention of Moſes's law would have been 
wholly impertinent, 'and of no ſignification in the 
argument, according to our author's underſtand. 
ing of it. He ſuppoſes, what the apoſtle would 
prove, is, that femporal death, or the death we 
now die, comes by Adam; and not by any law 
threatening ſuch a puniſhment for perſonal fin; 
becauſe this death prevailed before the law of 
Moſes was in being, which is the only law threat. 
ening death for perſonal ſin. And yet he himſelf ſup. 
poſes, that the law of Moſes, oben it was in being, 
threatened xo ſuch death for perſonal fin. For he 
abundantly afferts, that the death which the law 
of. Moſes threatened for perſonal ſin, was eternal 
death, as has been already noted: and he ſays in 
expreſs terms, that eternal death is of a nature 
widely different from the death we now die ;* as was 
alſo obſerved before. 

How impertinently therefore does Dr. T. make 
an inſpired writer argue, when according to him 
the apoſtle would prove, that his kind of death did 
not come by any law threatening his kind of death, 
becauſe it came before the exiſtence of a law 
threatening another kind of death, of a nature widely 
different 2 How is it to the apoſtle's purpoſe, to 
fix on that period, the time of giving Molſes's 
law, as if that had been the period wherein men 
began to be threatened with 'this puniſhment, for 
their perſonal ſins, when in truth it was no ſuch 
thing? And therefore it was no more to his 

urpoſe, to fix on that period, from Adam to 
Moſes, than from Adam to David, or any other 


P. 396. He ſays to the like purpoſe in his note on Rom. 
v. 17. 


period 
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period whatſoever. Dr. T. holds, that even now, 
ſince the law of Moſes has been given, the mor- 
tality of mankind, or the death we now die, does 
not come by that law ; but that it always comes 


only by Adam.“ And if it ever comes by that 


law, we may be ſure it never was threatened in that 
law. oy 
3. If we ſhould allow the argument in Dr. 
T—r's ſenſe of it, to prove that death does not 
come by perſonal fin, yet it will be wholly without 
force to prove the main point, even that it muſt 
come by Adam's /in. For it might come by God's 
ſovereign and gracious pleaſure ; as innumerable 
other divine benefits do. If it be ordered, agree- 
able to our author's ſuppoſition, not as a puniſh. 
ment, nor as a calamity, but only a favor, what 
neceſſity of any ſettled conſtitution, or revealed 
ſentence, in order to the beſtowing ſuch a favor, 
more than other favors; and particularly more 
than that great benefit, which he ſays entered into 
the world by the fin of the Antediluvians, the 
ſhortening men's lives ſo much after the flood ? — 
Thus the apoſtle's arguing, by Dr. T—r's expla- 
nation of it, is turned into mere trifling, and a 
vain and impertinent uſe of words, without any 
real force or fignificance. 

VI. The apoftle here ſpeaks of that great bene- 
fit, which we have by Chriſt as the antitype of 


Adam, under the notion of a fruit of grace. I 


do not mean only that /ſuper-abounding of grace, 
wherein the benefit we have by Chriſt goes be- 
yond the damage ſuſtained by Adam ; but that be- 
nefit, with regard to which Adam was the figure of 
bim that was to come, and which is as it were the 
counterpart of the ſuftering by Adam, and which 
repairs the loſs we have by him. This is here 


* This is plain by what he ſays. p. 38, 40, 53, 393. 
ſpoken 
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not deſerve the leaſt calamity !, Our author. ſays, 


e by Adam's fin.” || If ſo, then we could not juſtly 
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ſpoken of as the fruit of the free, grace of Cod; as 
appears by ver. 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21. Thi 
according to our author, is the reſtoring of man- 
kind to that life which they loſt in Adam; and he 
himſelf ſuppoſes this —— $6 of life by Chriſt to 
be what grace does for us, and calls it the free. gift 
of God, and the grace and favor of the law-giver:* 
And ſpeaking of this reftoration, he breaks out in 
admiration of the un/pcakable riches of this grace.T. 

But it follows from his doctrine, that there is 
no grace at all in this benefit, and it is no more 
than a mere act of ju/lice, being only a removing of 
what mankind ſuffer, being innocent. Death, as 
it commonly comes on mankind, and even on in- 
fants (as has been obſerved) is an extreme politive 
calamity ; to bring which on the perfectly annocem, 
unremedied; and without any thing to countervail 
it, we are ſufficiently taught, is not conſiſtent 
with the righteouſneſs of the Fudge of all the earth. 
What grace therefore, worthy of being ſo celebra- 
ted, would there be in affarding remedy and re- 
lief, after there had been brought on, innocent 
mankind that which is (as Dr. T. bimſelf repre- 
ſents t) the dreadful and univerſal: deſtruction of 
their nature; being a ſtriking demanſization how 
infinitely odious ſin 1s to God lag hat. grace in 
delivering from ſuch ſhocking ruin, them that did 


« We could not juſtly loſe, cammunion with God 


loſe our lives, and be annihilated, after a courſe of 
extreme pains and agonies of body and mind, with- 
out any reſtoration; which would be an eternal 
loſs of communion with God, and all her gooch 


P. 39, 40, 70, 148; 303. See Fa contents of dis paragraph 


in Rom. v. in his notes on the epiſtle, and his note on ver. 15, 10, 


17. TP. 395. + P.69. P. 148. 
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beſides the poſitive ſuffering. The apoſtle, 
throughout this paſſage, repreſents the deatb, which 
is the conſequence of Adam's tranſgreſſion, as 


coming in a way of judg 
ſin : but deliverance and life through Chriſt, as 
by grace, and the free gift of God. Whereas, on 
the contrary, by Dr. 'T—r's ſcheme, the death that 
comes by Adam, comes. by grace, great grace ; it 
being a great benefit, ordered in ftherly love and 
kindneſs, and on the foot of a covenant of grace 
But in the deliverance and reſtoration by Chriſt, 
there is 0 grace at all. So things are turned 
topſy-tur vy, the apoſtle's ſcope and ſcheme entirely 
inverted and confounded. Sp WOT 
VII. Dr. T. explains the words; judgment, con- 
demnation, juſtification, and. righteouſne/s, as uſed in 
this place in a very unreaſonable manner. 

I will firſt confider the ſenſe he puts upon the 
two former, judgment and condemnation. He often 
calls this condemnation a judibial at, and a ſen- 
tence of condemnation. But according to his ſcheme, 
it is a judicial ſentence of condemnation paſſed 
upon them that are perfectly innocent, and viewed 
by the judge, even in his- paſſing the ſentence and 
condemning them, as having no guilt of ſin, or 
fault at all chargeable. upon them; and a judicial 
proceeding, paſſing ſentence, arbitrarily, without any 
law or rule of right, before eſtabliſhed: for there 
was no preceding law or rule threatning death, 


been eſtabliſhed, but only this, In the day that thou 
eateſt thereof, thou fhalt ſurely die. And concerning 
his, he infiſts, that there is not a word faid in it 
0d Adam's poſterity. | So that the condemnation 
ſpoken of, is a ſentence of condemnation to death, 
for, or in conſequence of the ſin of Adam, with- 
| Ut any law, by which that fin could be imputed 

ring any ſuch conſequence; contrary to the 
apoſtle's 


ment and condemnation tor 


that he, or any one elſe, ever pretended to have 
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apoſtle's plain ſcope. And not only fo, but over 
and above all this, it is a judicial ſentence of conden. 
nation ; · to that which is no calamity, nor, is confi. 
dered as ſuch in the ſentence: but it is condem- 
nation to a great favor! 1 0 
Ihe apoſtle uſes the words, judgment and can. 
demnation, in other places: they are no ſtrange and 
unuſual terms with him: but never are they uſed 
by him in this ſenſe, or any like it; nor are they 
ever uſed thus any where elſe in the New Teſta- 
ment. This apoſtle elſewhere in this epiſtle to 
the Romans is often ſpeaking of condemnation, 
uſing the ſame or ſimilar terms and phraſes, as 
here; but never in the aboveſaid ſenſe. Chap. ii. 
1, 2, 3. ſix times in theſe verſes; alſo ver. 12 
and 27. and chap. iii. 7. chap. viii. 1 and 3. 
chap. xiv. g, 4. and ver. 10. Ver. 13. ver. 22, 
and 2g. This will be plain to every one that 
caſts his eye on theſe places. And if we look into 
the former part of this chapter, the apoſtle's dil- 
courſe here makes it evident, that he is here ſpeak- 
ing of a condemnation, that is no teſtimony of fa- 
vour to the innocent; but of God's diſpleaſure } 
towards thoſe: that he is not reconciled to, but 
looks on as offenders, ſinners, and enemies, and 
holds as the objects of his wrath, which we are 
delivered from by Chriſt; as may be ſeen in ver. 
ſes 6,1%, 8, 9 10 and 11. c nf, 100 
And viewing this diſcourſe itſelf, in the ver} 
paragraph we are upon, if we may judge any thing 
by language and manner of ſpeaking, there 3 
every thing to lead us to ſuppoſe, that the/apoliic 
uſes theſe words here, as he does elſewhere, pro- 
-perly, and as implying a ſuppoſition of ſin, cha!- 
geable on the ſubject, and expoſing to puniſhmem. 
Hie ſpeaks of condemnation with reference io li 
as what comes by fin, and as a condemnation ' 


death, which. ſeems to be a molt terrible evil, * 
— 2 ä | capltꝭ 
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capital puniſhment; even in what is temporal and 
viſible; and this in the way of judgment and exe- 
cution of juſtice, in oppoſition to grace or favor, 
and gi or a benefit coming by favor. And fin 
and offence, tranſgreſſion and diſobedience are, 
over and over again, ſpoken of as the ground of 
the condemnation and of the capital ſuffering con- 
demned to,. for ten verſes ſucceſſively, that is, in 
every verſe in the whole paragraph, without mif-' 
ſing one. ue bitte 

The words, juſtification and righteouſneſs, are ex- 
plained by Dr. T. in' a no leſs unreaſonable man- 
ner. He .underſtands juſtiſfication in ver. 18th, 
and righteouſneſs in ver. 19th, —in ſuch a ſenſe, as 
to ſuppoſe them to'belong to all, and actually to 
be applied to all mankind, good and bad, believers 
and unbelievers: to the worſt of enemies of God, 
remaining ſuch, as well as his peculiar ſavorites, 
and many that never had any ſin imputed to them: 
meaning thereby no more than what is fulfilled in 
an univerſal reſurrection from the dead, at the laſt 
day.“ Now this is a moſt arbitrary, forced ſenſe. 
Though theſe terms are uſed every where, all over 
the New Teſtament, yet nothing like ſuch an uſe 
of them is to be found, in any one inſtance, 
through all the writings of the apoſtles and evan- 
geliſts. The words, ju/tify, juſtification, and righ- 
leouſneſs, as from God to men, are never uſed but 
to ſignify a privilege belonging only to ſome, and 
that which is -peculiar to diftinguiſbed favorites. 
This apoſtle in particular, above all the other wri- 


ſic ders of the New Teftament, abounds in the uſe of 
- theſe terms; ſo that we have all imaginable op- 
al- 


portunity to underſtand his language, and know 
the ſenſe in which he uſes theſe words: but he ne- 
ver elſewhere uſes them in the ſenſe ſuppoſed here, 


So p. 47, 49, 60, 61, 62, and other places. 
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nor is there any pretence that he does. Above all 
does this apoſtle abound in the uſe of theſe tering 
in this epiſtle. Juſtiſication is the ſubject he had 
been upon through all the preceding part of the 
epiſtle, It was the grand ſubject of all the fore- 
going chapters, and the preceding part of this 
chapter; where theſe terms are continually: repeat- 
ed. And the word, juſtification, is conſtantly 
uſed to ſignify ſomething peculiar to_ believers, 
who had been ſinners; implying ſome reconcilia- 
tion and forgiveneſs of fin, and ſpecial privilege 
in nearneſs to God, above the reſt of the world. 
Yea, the word is conſtantly uſed thus, according 
to Dr. T—r's own explanations, in his para- 
phraſe and notes on this epiſtle. And there is not 
the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe but that he is ſtill ſpeak- 
ing of the ſame juſtification and rightequſne/s, 
which he had dwelt upon from the beginning, 
to this place. He ſpeaks of ju/irfication and righ- 
teouſne/s here, juſt in the ſame manner, as he had 
done in the preceding part of the epiſtle. He 
had all along ſpoken of juſtification as ſtanding in 
relation to /n, diſobedience to God, and offence 
againſt God, and ſo he does here: he had before 
been ſpeaking of juſtification. through free gre, 
and ſo he does here : he before had been ſpeaking 
of juſtification through righteouſneſs, as in. Ci 
Fejus,, and ſo he does here. vw 
And if we look into the former part of this ve!) 
chapter, there we ſhall find juſtification ſpoken 0 
juſt in the ſame ſenſe as in the reſt of the epiſtle; 
which is alſo ſuppoſed by our author in his exp0- 
ſition: It is ſtill juſtification by faith, juſtification 0 
them that had been /inners, juſtification attend 
with reconciliation, juſtification peculiar to then 
that had the love -of God ſbed abroad in their heat! 
The apoſtle's foregoing diſcourſe on juſtificatiol 
by grace, through faith, and what he had ſo gre 
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ly infiſted on as the evidence of the truth of this 
doctrine, even the univerſal ſinfulneſs of mankind 
in their original tate, is plainly what introduces 
this diſcourſe in the latter part of this 5th chapter, 
where he ſhews how all mankind came to be ſin- 
ful and miſerable, and ſoto need this grace of God, 
and righteouſneſs of Chriſt. And therefore we 
cannot without the moſt abſurd violence, ſuppoſe 
any other than that he is ſtill ſpeaking of the ſame 
juſtification. 

And as to the univerſal expreſſion ufed in the 
18th ver. By the righteouſne/s of one, the free pift 
came upon all men 10 juſtification of life ; it is need- 
leſs here to go into the controverſy between the 
remonſtrants and anti-remonſtrants, concerning uni- 
verſal redemption, and their different interpreta- 
tions of this place. If we take the words even as 
the Arminians do; yet, in their ſenſe of them, 
the free gift comes on all men to juſtification only 
conditionally, i. e. provided they believe, repent, 

&c. But in our author's ſenſe, it aually comes 
on all, whether they believe and repent or not; 
which certainly cannot be inferred from the uni- 
verſal expreſſion here uſed. Dr. T. himſelf ſup- 
poſes; the main deſign of the apoſtle in this uni- 
verſal phraſe, all men, is to ſignify, that the bene- 
fits of Chriſt ſhall, come on Gentiles as well as 
Jews.“ And he ſuppoſes, that the many, and he 
all, here ſignify the ſame: but it is quite certain, 


„%% V. 8 


n 


el 

50 that all the benefits here ſpoken of, which the 
Ue; apoſtle ſays are to the many, do not actually come 
po- upon all mankind; as particularly the abounding 
oV grace, ſpoken of ver, 18th. The grace of God, 
ded Wi £4 the gift by grace, hath abounded unto the many; 
hem 45 rag TOAAZ;, ; 

arts. 


* P.6o, 61, See alſo contents of this paragraph, in his notes 
on the epiſtle, 
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This abounding of grace our author explains 
thus ; The rich overplus of grace, in erecting a 
new diſpenſation furniſhed with a glorious fund 


of light, means and motives.”* But will any pre. 
tend, that all mankind have actually. been. parta- 


kers of this new fund of light, &c? How were 
the many. millions of Indians, on the American 
ſide of the globe, partakers of it, before the Eu. 
ropeans came hither? Yea, Dr. T. himſelf ſup. 
poſes all that is meant, is, that it is free For all that 
are willing to accept of it.. The agreement be. 
tween Adam as the type and figure of him that 
was to come, and Chriſt as the antitype, appears 
as full and clear, if we ſuppoſe, all which are in 
Chriſt (to uſe the common Scripture-phraſe) have 
the benefit of his obedience, as all that are in Adam 
have the ſorrowful fruit of his diſobedience, The 
Scripture ſpeaks of believers as the ſeed or poſte- 
rity of Chriſt. (Gal. iii. 29.) They are in Chriſt 
by grace, as Adam's poſterity are in him hy nature: 
The one are in the firſt Adam naturally, as the other 
are in the /econd Adam ſpiritually : exactly agreeable 
to the repreſentation this apoſtle- makes of the 
matter, 1 Cor. xv. 45,—49. The ſpiritual ſeed 
are thoſe which this apoſtle often repreſents as 
Chriſt's body: and the 4 noxzu here ſpoken of as 
made righteous by Chriſt's obedience, are doubt- 


leſs the ſame with the i e which he ſpeaks of 
in chap. xii. 5. Ve, being many, are one body; ol, 


doe, the many, 08 TOAAXos tv G ,. And again, 
1 Cor. x. 17: % owpa ai r cope. And the fame 
which the apoſtle had ſpoken of in the preced- 
ing chapter, Rom. iv. 18, compared with Gen. 
N e ne | 

Dr. T. much infiſts on that place, 1 Cor. XV. 
21, 22. For ſince by man came death, by man came 


T7... 60, 61. 
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alſo the reſurrection of the dead: for as in Adam all 
die, ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be' made alive; to confirm 
his ſuppoſitions, that the apoſtle here in the gth 
of Romans, ſpeaking of the death and condem- 
nation which come by Adam, has reſpect only to 
the death we all die, when this life ends: and 
that by the juſtification and lite which come by 
Chriſt, he has reſpect only to the general re/urrer- 
inn at the laſt day. But it is obſervable, that his 
argument is wholly built on theſe two ſuppoſiti- 
ons, viz. Firft, That the reſurrection meant by the 
apoſtle, in that place in the 1 Cor. xv. is the re- 
ſurrection of all mankind, both juſt and unjuſt. 
Secondly, That the oppoſite conſequences of Adam's 
fin, and Chriſt's obedience, ſpoken of here in 
Rom, 5th, are the very ſame, neither more nor 
leſs, as are ſpoken of there. But there are no 
grounds for ſuppoſing either of theſe things to be 
true. [55.0.4 | 

1. There is no evidence that the veſurreckion 
there ſpoken of, is the reſurrection both of the 
juſt and unjuſt ; but abundant evidence of the con- 
trary. The reſurrection of the wicked is ſeldom 
mentioned in the New Teſtament, and rarely in- 
cluded in the meaning of the word; it being eſteem- 
ed not worthy to be called a riſing to life, being on- 
ly for a great increaſe of the miſery and darkneſs 

of eternal death: and therefore by the re/urre7tion 
is moſt commonly meant a riſing to life and hap- 
pineſs; as may be obſerved in Matth. xxii. go. 
Luk. xx. 35, 36. Joh. vi. 39, 40, 54- Philip, iii. 
11. and other places. The ſaints are called e 
children of the reſuxreFion, as Dr. T. obſerves in 
his note on Rom. viii. 11. And it is exceeding 
evident, that it is the reſurrection to life and hap- 
pineſs, the apoſtle is ſpeaking of in this 1.Cor. 
XV. 21, 22. It appears by each of the three fore- 
Soing verſes, .ver. 18. Then they which are fallen 
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aſleep in Chriſt (7. e. the ſaints) are periſhed. ver. 
19. Fin this life only we (Chriſtians or apoſtles) 
have hope in Chriſi, (and have no reſurrection and 
eternal life to hope for) we are of all men moſt mi. 

| ſerable.—ver. 20. But now is Chriſt riſen from the 
dead, and is become the firſt fruits of them that ſlept. 
He is the forerunner and firſt fruits only with re- 
ſpect to them that are his; who are to follow him, 
and partake with him in the glory and happineſs 
of his reſurrection: but he is not the firſt fruits 
of them who ſhall come forth to the reſurrection 
of damnation. It alſo appears by the verſe imme. 
diately following. ver. 23. But every man in bis 
own order; Chriſt the firſt fruits, and afterwards, 
they that are Chriſt's, at his coming. The ſame is 
plain by what is ſaid in ver. 29, 30, 31, and ga; 
and by all that is ſaid from the 35th verſe to the 
end of the chapter, for twenty-three verſes to- 
gether: it there expreſsly appears, that the apoſile 
is ſpeaking only of a riſing 1 glory, with a glorious 

. body, as the little grain that is ſown, being quick- 
ened, riſes a beautiful flouriſhing plant. He there 
ſpeaks of the different degrees of glory among 
them that ſhall riſe, and compares it to the dit- 
terent degrees of glory among the celeſtial lumi- 
naries. The reſurrection which he treats of, 1s 
expreſsly a being rai/ed in incorruption, in glory, it 
power, with a ſpiritual body, having the image of !ht 
ſecond man, the ſpiritual and heavenly Adam; 2 
reſurrection, wherein thts corruptible ſhall put on 
incorruption, and this mortal put on immortality, and 
death be ſwallowed up in victory, and the faint 
ſhall gloriouſly triumph over that laſt enemy. Dr. 
T. himſelf ſays that which is in effect owning. 
the reſurrection here ſpoken of, is only of the 
righteous : for it is expreſsly a reſurrection 
elhzyaoicz and &PIagoic ver. 53, and 42. But Dr. 
T. ſays, The/e are never attributed to the wicked, i 

| Scripture: 
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geripture.“ So that when the apoſtle ſays here, 
As in Adam all die, ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive ; 
it is as much as if he had ſaid, As in Adam we all 
die, and our bodies are /own in corruption, in di. 
honour, and in weakneſs; ſo in Chriſt we all (we 
Chriſtians, whom I have been all along ſpeaking 
of) ſhall be raiſed im pmoer, glory, aud incorruption, 
ſpiritual and heavenly, conformed to the ſecond 
Adam. For as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we ſhall alfo bear the image of the beavenly. ver. 49. 
Which clearly explains and determines his mean- 
ing In ver. 21, 22. | 
2. There is no evidence, that the benefit by the 
ſecond Adam, ſpoken of in Rom. 5th, is the very 
ſame (containing neither more nor leſs) as the re- 
ſurrection ſpoken of in 1 Cor. xv. It is no evi- 
dence of it, that the benefit is oppoled to the 
death that comes by the firſt Adam, in like man- 
ner in both places. The reſurrection to eternal 
life, though it be not the whole of that ſalvation 
and happineſs which comes by the ſecond Adam, 
yet is it that wherein this ſalvation is principally 
obtained. The time of the ſaints glorious reſur- 
rection 1s often ſpoken of as the proper time of 
the ſaints ſalvation, the day of their redemption, the 
time of their adoption, glory and recompence. 
(As in Eph. iv, 30. Rom. viii. 23. Luk. xiv. 14. 
and xxi. 28. 2 Tim. iv. 1, 9. Coloſ. iii. 4. 
1 Theſ. i. 7. Heb. ix. 23. 1 Pet. i. 13. and v. 4. 
1 Joh. iii. 2. and other places). All that ſalvation 
and happineſs which is given before, is only a 
prelibation and earneſt of their great reward. 
Well therefore may that conſummate ſalvation 
beſtowed on them, be ſet in oppoſition to the 
death and ruin which comes by the firſt Adam, 
im like manner as the whole of their ſal vation is 


Note on Rom, viii. 28. 


oppoſed 
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oppoſed to the ſame in Rom. v.— Dr. T. himſelf 
obſerves , That the revival and reſurrection of the 
body, ts frequently put for our advancement to eternal 
Ae. It being the higheſt part, it is often put for 
the whole. \ 55 Ph Wem 
This notion, as if the juſtification, righteouſ. 
neſs and life ſpoken of in Rom. gth, implied the 
reſurrection to damnation, is not only without 
ground from Scripture, but contrary to reaſon. 
For thoſe things are there ſpoken of as great be. 
nefits, by the grace and free gift of God : but 
this is the contrary, in the higheſt degree poſſible, 
being the moſt conſummate and infinite calami- 
ty. To obviate this, our author ſuppoſes the re- 
ſurrection of all to be a great benefit in iſſelſ, 
though turned into a calamity by the ſin and folly 
of obſtinate ſinners, who abuſe God's goodneſs. 
But the far greater part of mankind ſince Adam 
have never had opportunity to abuſe this good- 
neſs, it having never been made known to them, 
Men cannot abuſe a kindneſs, which they never 
had either in poſſeſſion, promiſe, offer, or ſome 
intimation: but a reſurrection is made known 
only by divine revelation ; which few compara- 
tively have enjoyed. So that as to ſuch wicked 
men as die in lands of darkneſs, if their reſurrec- 
tion comes at all by Chrift, it comes, from him and 
zo them, only as a curſe, and not as a bleſſing; 
far it never comes to them at all by any convey- 
ance, grant, promiſe, or offer, or any thing by which 
they can claim it, or know any thing of it, till it 
comes as an infinite calamity, paſt all remedy. 
VIII. In a peculiar manner is there an unrea- 
ſonable violence uſed in our author's explanation 
of the words /inners and ſinned, in the paragraph 
before us. He ſays, « Theſe words, By one man's 


+ Note on Rom. viii. 11. 
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« diſobedience, many were made ſinners, mean neither 
more nor leſs, than that by one man's diſobe- 
« dience the many were made ſubject to death, by 
« the judicial act of God.“ And he ſays in the 
ſame place, “ By death, moſt certainly, is meant 
« no other than the death and mortality common 
«to all mankind.” And thoſe words, ver. 12. 
For that all have ſinned, he thus explains, All 
men became inners, as all mankind are brought 
«into a ſtate of ſuffering. f Here I obſerve, 

1. The main thing, by which he juſtifies fuch 
interpretations, is, that /n, in various inſtances, 
is uſed for /uffering, in the Old Teſtament. To 
which I reply; Though it be true, that the word 
Chattaah, ſignifies both fin, and a ſin-offering; 
and this, and ſome other Hebrew words, which 
ſignify fin, iniquity, and wickednels, are ſome- 
times put for the effect or puniſhment of iniquity, 
by a metonymy of the cauſe for the effect; yet it 
does not appear, that theſe words are ever uſed 
tor enduring ſuffering, where the ſuffering is not 
ſpoken of under any notion of a puniſhment of 
lin, or a fruit of God's anger for fin, or of any 
imputation of guilt, or under any notion of ſin's 
being at all laid to the charge of the ſufferer, or 
the ſuffering's being at all of the nature of any 
recompence, compenſation or ſatisfaction tor ſin. 
And therefore none of the inſtances.he mentions, 
come up to his purpoſe. When Lot is command- 
ed to leave Sodom, that he might not be conſumed 
in the iniquity of the city, meaning, in that fire, 
which is the effect and puniſhment of the iniquity 
of the city; this is quite another thing, than if 
that fire came on the city in general as no puniſh- 
ment at all, nor as any fruit of a charge of ini- 
quity on the city, or of God's diſpleaſure for 


i P, 30, TP. 54. and elſewhere. 
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their ſin, but as a token of God's favor to the in. 
habitants; which is what is ſuppoſed with reſpect 
to the death of mankind; it being introduced 
only as a benefit, on the foot of a covenant of 
grace, And eſpecially is this quite another thing, 
than if, in the expreſſion uſed, the iniquity had 
been aſcribed to Lot; and God, inſtead of ſay. 
ing, leſt thou be conſumed in he iniquity of ihe 
city, had faid, left thou be conſumed in zhine ini- 
quity, or, leſt thou /in, or be made a finner. Where- 
as, the expreſſion is ſuch as does expreſsly remove 
the iniquity, ſpoken of, from Lot, and fix it on 
another ſubject, viz. the city. The place cited 
by our author, in Jer. li.—is exactly parallel. 
And as to what Abimelech fays to Abraham, 
What have I offended thee, that thou haſt brought on 
me, and on my kingdom, a great fin? It is manifeſt, 
Abimelech was afraid, that God was- angry, for 
what he had done to Sarah ; or would have been 
angry with him, if he had done what he was 
about to do, as imputing ſi: to him for it: which 
is a quite different thing from calling ſome cala- 
mity, /iz, under no notion of its being any pu- 
niſhment of fin, nor in the leaft degree from 
God's diſpleaſure. And ſo with regard to every 
place our author cites in the margin, it is plain, 


that what is meant in each of them, is the puniſ#- 


ment of fin, and not ſome ſuffering which is no 
puniſhment at all. And as to the inſtances he 


' mentions in his ſupplement, p. 284, the two that 


look moſt favorable to his deſign, are thoſe in 
Gen. xxxi. 39. and 2 Kin. vii. 9.— With reſpect 
to the former, where Jacob ſays, That which was 
torn of beaſts, Anochi achattenah.— Which Dr. J. 
is pleaſed to tranſlate, [ was the ſinner: but is pro- 
perly rendered, I expialed it; the verb in Pibel 
properly ſignifying to expiate. And the plain 
meaning is, I bore the blame of it, and was "me fo 

ay 
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pay for it, as being ſuppoſed to be loſt through my 
fault or neglect. Which is a quite different thing 
from ſuffering without any ſuppoſition of fault. 
And as to the latter place, where the lepers ſay, 
This day is a day of good: tidings, and we bold our 
peace: if we tarry till morning, ſome miſchief will be- 
fall us. In the Hebrew, Umetzaanu gnaon ;—ini- 
quity will find us, that is, ſome puniſhment of our 
fault will come upon us. Elſewhere ſuch phraſcs 
are uſed, as, your. miquity vill find you out, and the 
like. But certainly this is a different thing from 
ſuffering without fault, or ſuppoſition of fault. 
And it does not appear, that the verb in Hiphil, 
Hirſhiang, is ever put for condemn in any other ſenſe 
than condemning. for ſin, or guilt, or ſuppoſed 
guilt, belonging to the ſubject condemned. This 
word is uſed, in the participle of Hiphil, to fig- 
nify condemning, in Prov. xvii. 13. He that juſli- 
heth the wicked, and he that condemneth the juſt, even 
both are an abomination to the Lord. This Dr. T. 
oblerves, as if it were to his purpoſe, when he is 
endeavouring to ſhew, that in this place in the 
zth of Romans, the apoſtle ſpeaks of God him- 
ſelf as condemning the juft, or perfectly innocent, 
in a parallel-ſignification of terms. Nor is any 
inſtance produced, wherein the verb, /in, which 
is uſed by the apoſtle when he ſays, All have ſinnod, 
is any where uſed in our author's ſenſe, for being 
brought into a ſtate of ſuffering, and that not as 
a puniſhment for fin, or as any thing ariſing from 
God's diſpleaſure ; much leſs for being the ſub- 
ject of what comes only as the fruit of divine 
love, and as a favor of the higbeſ nature.“ Nor 
can any thing like this ſenſe of the verb be found 
in the whole Bible. „ 

2. If there had been any thing like ſuch an 
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uſe: of the words, /in and nner, as our author 
ſuppoſes, in the Old Teſtament, it is evident that 
ſuch an uſe of them is quite alien from the lan- 
guage of the New Teſtament. Where can an in- 
ſtance be produced, of any thing like it, in any 
one place, beſides what is pretended in this? And 
partieularly, where elſe ſhall we find theſe words 
and phraſes uſed in ſuch a ſenſe, in any of this 
ings? We have enough of his 
writings, by which to learn his language and way 
of ſpeaking”: about n, . condemnation, puniſhment, 
death and ſuffering. He wrote: much more of the 
New Teſtament, than any other perſon. He very 
often has occaſion to ſpeak of condemnation ; but 
where does he expreſs it by: being made ſinners ? 
Eſpecially how far is he elſewhere from uſing ſuch 
a phraſe, to ſignify a being condemned without 
guilt, or anꝝ imputation or ſuppoſition of guilt, 
or atonement for guilt? Vaſtly more ſtill is it re- 
mote from his language, fo to uſe the verb /, 
and to ſay, man inneth, or bas ſiuned, though 
hereby meaning nothing more nor leſs, than that 
he, by a judicial act, is condemned, on the foot of a 
diſpenſation of grace, to receive a great favor! 
He abundantly uſes the words, /in and /izner ; his 
writings are full of ſuch terms: but where elſe 
does he uſe them in ſuch a ſenſe? He has much 
occaſion in his epiſtles to ſpeak of | death, tempo- 
ral and eternal; he has much occaſion to ſpeak 
af /uffering, of all kinds, in this world, and the 
world to come: but where does he call theſe 


or ſay, they have ſinned, Wen that they are 
brought into a ſtate of ſuffering ? If the apoſtle, 
becauſe he was a Jew, was ſo adicted to the He- 
brew 1diom, as thus in one paragraph to repeat 
this particular Hæbraiſm, which, at moſt, is com- 
paratively rare even in the Old Teſtament, it is 

ſtrange 
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ſtrange that never any thing like it ſhould appear 
any where elſe in his writings; and eſpecially that 
he ſhould never fall into ſuch a way of ſpeaking 
in his epiſtle to the Hebrews, written to Jews 
only, who were moſt ufed to the Hebrew idiom, 
And why does Chriſt never uſe ſuch language in 
any of his ſpeeches, though he was born and 
brought up amongſt the Jews, and delivered al- 
moſt all his ſpeeches only to Jews? And why do 
none of the reſt of the writers of the New Teſta. 
ment ever uſe it, who were all horn and educated 
Jews (at leaſt all excepting Luke) and ſome of 
them wrote eſpecially for. the benefit of the 
Jews ? 4 OH stens | 


It is worthy to be obſerved,” what liberty is 
taken, and boldnefs uſed with this apoſtle ;, fuch 
words as auapronhy, auer aH, | e; 
dx, Jixauws, and words of the fame root and 
ſignification, are words abundantly uſed by him 
elſewhere in this and other epiſtles, and alſo when 
ſpeaking, as he is here, of Chriſt's redemption 
and atonement, and of the general ſinfulneſs of 
mankind, and of the condemnation of finners, 
and of juſtification by Chriſt, and of death as the 
conſequence of ſin, and of life and reſtoration to 
life by Chriſt, as here; yet no where are any of 
theſe words uſed, but in a ſenſe very remote from 
what is ſuppoſed here. However, in, this place 
theſe terms muſt have a diſtinguiſbed ſingular ſenſe 
found out for them, and annexed to them! A 
new language muſt be coined: for the apoſtle, 
which he is evidently quite unuſed to, and put 
into his mouth on this occaſion; for the fake of 
evading this clear, preciſe and abundant teſtimony 
ot his, to the doctrine of original fin. | 
3. The putting ſuch a ſenſe on the word, /n, 
in this place, is not only to make the apoſtle 
greatly to diſagree with himſelf in the language | 
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he uſes every where elſe, but alſo to diſagree with 
himſelf no leſs in the language he uſes in this very 
e. He often here uſes the word ſin, and 
other words plainly of the ſame deſign and im- 
port, ſuch as franſgreſſion, diſobedience, offence, No- 
thing can be more evident, than that theſe arc 
here uſed as ſeveral names of the ſame thing ; for 
they are uſed interchangeably, and put one for 
another; as will be manifeſt only on the caſt of 
an eye on the place. And theſe words are uſed 
no leſs than ſeventeen times in this one para- 
graph. Perhaps we ſhall find no place in the 
whole Bible, in which the word in, and other 
words ſynonymous, are uſed ſo often in ſo little 
compaſs: and in all the inſtances, in the proper 
ſenſe, as ſignifying moral evil, and even ſo under- 
ſtood by Dr. T. himſelf (as appears by his own 
expoſition) but only in theſe two places; where, 
in the midſt of all, to evade a clear evidence of 
the doctrine of original ſin, another meaning 
muſt be found out, and it muſt be ſuppoſed that 
the apoſtle uſes the word in a ſenſe intirely diffe- 
rent, ſignifying ſomething that neither implies not 
ſuppoſes any moral evil at all in the ſubject. 
Here it is very remarkable, the gentleman who ſo 
greatly inſiſted upon it, that the word, death, muſt 
needs be underſtood in the /ame ſenſe throughout 
this paragraph; yea, that it is evidently, clearly and 
infallibly ſo, in as much as the apoſtle is ſtill diſ- 


the leaſt difficulty, ſuppeſe the word, /in, to be 
uſed ſo differently in the very fame paſlage, 
wherein the apoſtle is diſcourſing on the ſame 
thing. Let us take that one inſtance in ver. 12. 
Wherefore as by one man ſin entered into the world, 
and death by ſin, and fo death paſſed upon all men, 
for that all bave ſinned. Here, by /in, implied in 


the word, //nned, in the end of the ſentence, Our 
author 
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author underſtands ſomething perfectly and alto- 
gether drver/e from what is meant by the word n, 
not only in the ſame diſcourſe, on the ſame ſub- 
je&, but twice in the former part of the very ſame 
ſentence, of which this latter part is not only the 
concluſion, but the explication: and alſo intirely 
different from the uſe of. the word twice in the 
next ſentence, wherein the apoſtle is ſtill moſt 
plainly diſcourſing on the ſame ſubject, as 1s not 
denied: and in the next ſentence to that (ver. 14.) 
the apoſtle uſes the very ſame verb, /inned, and as 
ligniftying the committing of moral evil, as our 
author himſelf underſtands it. Afterwards (ver. 
19.) the apoſtle uſes the word /inners, which our 
author ſuppoſes to be in ſomewhat of a different 
ſenſe ſtill. So that here is the utmoſt violence, 
of the kind, that can be conceived of, to make 
out a ſcheme, againſt the plaineſt evidence, in 
changing the meaning of a word, backward and 
forward, in one paragraph, all about one thing, 
and in different parts of the ſame ſentences, com- 
Ing over and over in quick repetitions, with a 
variety of other ſynonymous words to fix its ſig- 
nification; beſides the continued uſe of the word 
in the former part of this chapter, and in all the 
preceding part of this epiſtle, and the continued 
uſe of it in the next chapter, and in the next to 
that, and the 8th chapter following that, and to 
the end of the epiſtle; in none of which places 
iS it pretended, but that the word is uſed in the 
Proper ſenſe, by our author in his paraphraſe and 
notes on the whole epiſtle.“ | 


X | But 


once to this manner, our author in explaining the 7th 
0 


* 
hap. of Romans, underſtands the pronoun, J or ne, uſed by the 


*poſtle in that one continued diſcourſe, in no leſs than fix diffe- 
rent ſenſes. He takes it in the 1 ver. to fignify the apoſtle Paul 
4 for the people oF 

the 


mſelf. In the 8, 9, 10, and 11th ve 
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But indeed we need go no further than that one 
ver. 12. What the apoſtle means by in, in the 
latter part of the verſe, is evident with the ut. 
moſt plainneſs, by comparing it with the former 
part ; one part anſwering to another, and the laſt 
clauſe exegetical of the former. Mherefore, as ty 
one man ſin entered into the world, and death by fn; 
and fo death paſſed upon all men, for that (or, unto 

which) all have ſinned. Here ſin and death are 
ſpoken of in the former part, and /n and death 
are ſpoken of in the latter part; the two parts of 
the ſentence ſo anſwering one another, that the 
ſame things are apparently meant by / and geath 
in both parts. . A 
And beſides to interpret /inning, here, of falling 
under the ſuffering of death, is yet the more vio- 
lent and unreaſonable, becauſe the apoſtle in this 
very place does once and again diſinguiſb between 
in and death, plainly ſpeaking of one as the ef. 
fect, and the other the cauſe. So in the 21ſt ver. 
That as ſin hath reigned unto death; and in the 12th 
ver. Sin entered into the world, and death by fin. 
And this plain diſtinction holds through all the 
diſcourſe, as between death and the offence, ver. 14, 
and ver. 17.- and between the offence and conden- 
nation, ver. 18. , | 
4. Though we ſhould omit the conſideration 
of the manner in which the apoſtle uſes the words, 


— 


the Jews, through all ages, both before and after Moſes, eſpect- 
ally the carnal ungodly part of them. In the 1 3th ver. for u 
objecting Jew, entering into a dialogue with the apoſtle. In the 
15, 16, 17, 20th, and latter part of the 25th ver. it is under 
ſtood in two different ſenſes, for two 7's in the ſame perſon; one, 
a man's reaſon ; and the other, his paſſions and carnal appetites 
And in the 7th and former part of the laſt verſe, for us hriſti- 
ans in general; or, for all hat enjoy the word of God, the law 
and the Goſpel. And theſe different ſenſes, the moſt of then, 


ſtrangely intermixed and interchanged, backwards and for 
- wards, ” IM | 
Wil 
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fn, ſinned, &c. in other places, and in other parts 
of this diſcourſe, yet Dr. T—r's interpretation of 
them would be very abſurd. {On 
The caſe ſtands thus: according to h/s expoſi- 
tion, we are faid to have ſinned, by an active verb, 
as though we had actively ſinned; yet this is not 
ſpoken truly and properly, but it is put figura- 
tively for our becoming ſinners paſſively, our be- 
ing made or conſtituted ſinners. Yet again, not that 
we do truly become ſinners paſſively, or are really 
made ſinners, by any thing that God does ; this 
alſo is only a figurative or tropical repreſentation : 
and the meaning is only, we are condemned, and 
treated as if we were ſinners. Not indeed that we 
are properly condemned ; for God never truly con- 
demns the innocent: but this alſo is only a figu- 
tative repreſentation of the thing: It is but as z/ 


n were condemning ; becauſe it is appointing to 
2 dealb, a terrible evil, as if it were a puniſhment. 
t. hut then, in reality, here is no appointment to a 
h errible ev), or any evil at all; but truly to a be- 
. wfit, a great benefit: and ſo, in repreſenting death 
de va puniſhment or calamity condemned to, another 


ligure or trope is made uſe of, and an exceeding 
bold one; for, as we are appointed to it, it is fo 
ar from being an evil or puniſhment, that it is 
really a favor, and that of the higheſt nature, ap- 
pointed by mere grace and love; though 77 ſeems 
to be a calamity.—Thus we have tropes and fi- 
gures multiplied, one upon the back of another; 
and all in that one word, ſinned ; according to the 
manner, as it is ſuppoſed, the apoſtle uſes it. We 
have a figurative repreſentation, not of a reality, but 
ot a figurative repreſentation. Neither is this a re- 
preſentation of a reality, but of another thing 
that ſtill is but a figurative repreſentation of ſome- 
ing elſe : yea, even this /emething elſe is ſtill 
ut a figure, and one that is very harſh and far- 
X 2 fetched. 
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fetched. So that here we have a figure to repre. 

ſent a figure; even a figure of a figure repreſenting 
ſome very remote figure, which moſt obſcurely re. 
preſents the thing intended; if the moſt erm: 
evil can indeed be ſaid at all to repre/ent the con- 
trary good, of the higheſt kind. —And now, what 
cannot be made of any place of Scripture, in ſuch 
a way of managing it, as this? And is there any 
hope of ever deciding .any controverſy by the 
Scripture, in the way of uſing ſuch a licence with 
the Scripture, in order to force it to a compli. 
ance with our own ſchemes? If the apoſtle in. 
deed uſes language after ſo ſtrange a manner in 
this place, it 1s perhaps ſuch an inſtance, as not 
only there 1s not the like of it in all the Bible be- 
ſides, but perhaps. in no writing whatſoever— 
And this, not in any parabolical, viſionary, or 
prophetic deſcription, in which difficult and ob- 
ſcure repreſentations are wont to be made uſe ot; 
nor in a dramatic or poetical repreſentation, in 
which a great licence is often taken, and bold f. 
gures are commonly to be expected: but it is in 
a familiar letter, wherein the apoſtle is delivering 
Goſpel inſtruction, as a miniſter of the New Teſta- 
ment; and wherein, as he profeſſes, he delivers 
divine truth without the veil of ancient figure 
and ſimilitudes, and uſes great plainneſs of ſpeech. 
And in a diſcourſe that is wholly didactic, narm. 
tive and argumentative; evidently ſetting himſell 
to explain the doctrine he is upon, in the reaſon 
and nature of it, with a great variety of expreſ- 
ſions, turning it as it were on every fide, to maꝶ 
his meaning plain, and to fix in his readers tit 
exact notion of what he intends.—Dr. T. him 
obſerves,* This apoſtle takes great care to guail 
e and explain every part of his ſubject: and 1 mi 


* Pref. to Paraph. on Rom, 


« ventile 
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« plained, or un d. Never was an author 
« more exact and cautious in this, than he. Some- 
« times he writes notes, on a ſentence liable to 
« exception, and: wanting. explanation.” — Now I 
think, this care and exactneſs of the apoſtle no 
where appears more than in the place we are up- 
on. Nay, I ſcarcely know another inſtance equal 
to this, of the apoſtle's care to be well under- 
ſtood, by being very particular, explicit, and pre- 
ciſe, ſetting the matter forth in every light, go- 
ing over and ovex again with his doctrine, clearly 
to exhibit, and fully to ſettle and determine the 
thing which he aims alu. | 


| 2 FS NG 
Some Obfervations on the Connection, Scope, and 

denſe of this remarkable Paragraph in Rom. v.— 
With ſome Reflections on the Evidence which we 
bere have of the Doctrine of Original Sin. 


HE connection of this remarkable para- 
. graph with the foregoing diſcourſe in this 
epiſtle, is not obſcure and difficult; nor to be 
lought for at a diſtance. It may be plainly ſeen, 
only by a general glance on things which went 
before, from the beginning of the epiſtle: and 
indeed what is faid immediately before in the 
lame chapter; leads directly to it. The apoſtle 
in the preceding part of this epiſtle had largely 
treated of the /infulne/s and miſery of all mankind, 
ens as well as Gentiles. He had particularly 
'poken of the depravity and ruin of mankind in 
their natural ſtate; in the foregoing part of this 
chapter; repreſenting them as being ſinners, un- 


= frength,—No wonder now, this leads 875 to 
Is X 3 oblerve 


a yenture to ſay, he has left no part of it une 
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godly, enemies, expoſed to divine wrath, and with- 
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obſerve, bow: this ſo great and deplorable an event 
came to paſs; how this univerſal ſin and ruin came 
into the world. And with regard to the Jeus in 
particular, who though they might allow the 
doctrine of original | ſin in their own profeſſion, 
yet were ſtrongly prejudiced againſt what was im. 
plied in it, or evidently following from it, with 
regard to themſelves; in this reſpect they were 
prejudiced againft the doctrine of univerſal-finful. 
neſs, and. expoſedneſs to wrath by nature, looking 
on themſelves/as by nature holy and favorites of 
God, becauſe they were the children of Abraham; 
and-with them the apoſtle had labored moſt in 
the foregoing part of the epiftle;ito convince them 
of their being by nature as ſinful, and as much the 
children of wrath, as the Gentiles :—1 ſay, with 
regard to them, it was exceeding proper, and 
what the apoſtle's deſign moſt naturally led him to, 
to take off theireyes from their father Abraham, who 
was their father in diſtinction from other nations, 
and direct them to their father Adam, who was 
the common father of mankind, and equally of 
Jews and'Gentiles. And when he was entered on 


chapter. The greatneſs of this grace he ſhes 
eſpecial!) 
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eſpecially by two things. (i.) The univerſal cor- 
ruption and mifery. of mankind; as in all the 
foregoing chapters, and in the 6, 7, 8, 9, and 1oth 
verſes of this chapter.—(2.) The greatneſs of the 
benefits - which believers receive, and the great- 
neſs of the glory they have hope of. So eſpecial- 


ly in ver. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 11th of this chapter, 
And here, in this place we are upon, from ver. 
. 12, to the end, he is ſtill on the ſame deſign of 
: magnifying- the grace of God, in the ſame thing, 

viz, the favor, life and happineſs which believers 


in Chriſt receive; ſpeaking here of he“ grace of 
(0d, the gift by grace, the abounding of grace, and 
the reign of grace. And he ſtill ſets forth the free. 
dom and riches of grace by the ſame two argu- 
ments, viz. the univerſal ſinfulneſs and ruin of 
mankind, all having ſinned, all naturally expoſed 
to death, judgmenr and condemnation; and the 
exceeding greatneſs of the benefit received, be- 
ing far greater than the miſery which comes by 
the firſt Adam, and abounding beyond it. And 
it is by no means conſiſtent with the apoſtle's 
ſcope, to ſuppoſe, that the benefits which we have 
by Chriſt as the antitype of Adam, here mainly in- 
liſted on, is without any grace at all, being only 
4 3 to life, of ſuch as never deſerved 
eatn. Y 2 | | 
Another thing obſervable in the apoſtle's ſcope 
from the beginning of the epiſtle, is, he endeavors 
to ſhew the greatneſs and abſoluteneſs of the de- 
Pendence of all mankind on the redemption and 
Tgbteouſneſs of Chriſt, for juſtification and life, that 
c might magnify and exalt the Redeemer ; which 
deſign his whole heart was ſwallowed up in, and 
may be looked upon as the main deſign of the 
whole epiſtle. And this is what he had been up- 
on in the preceding part of this chapter; EE 
it from the ſame argument, the utter ſinfulnefs 
X 4 and 
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and ruin of all men. And he is evidently ſtill on 
the ſame thing in this place, from the 1 2th ver. 
to the end; ſpeaking of the /ame juſtification and 
righteouſneſs, which he had dwelt on before; and 
not another totally diverſe. No wonder, when 
the apoſtle is treating ſo fully and largely of our 
reſtoration, righteouſneſs and life by Chriſt, chat 
he is led by it to conſider our fall, fin, death and 
ruin by Adam; and to obſerye wherein theſe two 
oppoſite heads of mankind agree, and wherein 
they differ, in the manner of conveyance of oppo. 
ſite influences and communications from each. 
Thus if this place be underſtood, as it is uſed 
to be underſtood by orthodox divines, the whole 
ſtands in a natural, eaſy and clear connection with 
the preceding part of the chapter, and all the for- 
mer part of the epiſtle; and in a plain agreement 
with the expreſs deſign of all that the apoſtle had 
been ſaying; and alſo in connection with the 
words laſt before ſpoken, as introduced by the tuo 
immediately preceding verſes, where he is ſpeal- 
ing of our juſtification, reconciliation and ſalva- 
tion by Chriſt; which leads the apoſtle directly 
to obſerve, how, on the contrary, we have fin and 
death by Adam. Taking this diſcourſe of the 
apoſtle in it's true and plain ſenſe, there is no 
need of great extent of learning, or depth of ctl- 
ticiſm, to find out the connection: but if it be 
underſtood in Dr. 'T—r's ſenſe, the plain ſcope 
and connection are wholly loſt, and there was tru- 
ly need of a ſkill in criticifm, and art of diſcem- 
ing, beyond, or at leaſt different/from that of for- 
mer divines, and a; faculty of ſeeing ſomething 
afar of, which other men's ſight could not reach, 
In order to find out the connection. | 
What has been already obſerved, may ſuffice to 
ſhew the apoſtle's general ſcope in this place 
But yet there ſeem to be ſome other things, * 
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he has his eye to, in ſeveral expreſſions; ſome 
particular things in the then preſent ſtate, tem- 
per and notions of the Jews, which he alſo had 
| before ſpoken of, or had reference to, in certain 
places of the foregoing part of the epiſtle. As 


particularly, the Jews had a very ſuperſtitious and 


extravagant notion of their law delivered by Mo- 
ſes; as if it were the prime, grand, and indeed 
only rule of God's proceeding with mankind, as 
their judge, both in men's juſtification and con- 
demnation, or from whence all, both ſin and righ- 
teouſneſs, was imputed; and had no conſiderati- 
on of the law of nature, written in the hearts of 
the Gentiles, and of all mankind. Herein they 


aſcribed infinitely too much to their particular 


law, beyond the true deſign of it. They made 
their boaſt of the law ; as if their being diſtinguiſh- 
ed from all other nations by that great privilege, 
the giving of the law, ſufficiently made them a holy 
people, and God's children. This notion of 
theirs the apoſtle evidently refers to, chap., ii. 13, 
17,—-19. and indeed through that whole chapter. 
They looked on the law of Moſes as intended to 
be the only rule and means of juſtification; and as 
ſuch, truſted in the works of the law, eſpecially 
circumciſion ; which appears by the gd chapter. 
But as for the Gentiles, they looked on them as 
by nature ſinners, and children of wrath: becauſe 
born of uncircumciſed parents, and aliens from 
their law, and who themſelves did not know, pro- 
teſs and ſubmit to the law of Moſes, become pro- 
lelytes, and receive circumciſion. What they eſ- 


teemed the ſum of their wickedneſs and condem- 


nation was, that they did not turn Jews, and act 


as Jews.“ This notion of their's the apoſtle has a 


Here are worthy to be obſerved the things which Dr. T. 
himſelf ſays to the ſame purpoſe, Ky, $ 270, 271, and Preface 
fo Par, on Epift. to Rom. 9 43. b 

plain 
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plain reſpect to, and endeavors to convince them 
of the falſeneſs of, in chap. ii. 12, 16. And he 
has a manifeſt regard again to the ſame thing here, 
in the 12, 13, and 14th verſes of chap. vth. 
Which may lead us the more clearly to ſee the 
true ſenſe of thoſe verſes; about the ſenſe of which 
is the main controverſy, and the meaning of which 
being determined, it will ſettle the meaning of 
every other controverted expreſſion through the 
_ whole ldifcburſ e.) bed bit no 
Dr. T. miſrepreſents the apoſtle's argument 
in theſe verſes, (which, as has been demonſtrated, 
is in his ſenſe altogether vain and impertinent.) 
He ſuppoſes, the thing which the apoſtle mainly 
intends to prove, is, that death or mortality does 
not come on mankind by perſonal ſin; and that he 
would prove it by this medium, that death reigned 
when there was 10 late in being, whichithreatened 
perſonal fin with death. It is acknowleged, that 
this is implied, even that death came into the 
world by Adam's fin: yet this is not the main 
thing the apoſtle deſigns to prove. But his main 
point evidently is, that /n and guilt and juſt expo- 
ſedaneſs to death and ruin came into the world by 
Adam's fin; as rrghieauſneſs, juſtification, and a title 
to eternal life come by Chriſt. Which point he 
confirms by this conſideration, That from the ve- 
ry time when Adam finned, theſe things, namely, 
fin, guilt and deſert of ruin, became univer/al in 
the world, long before the law given by Moles to 
the Jewiſh nation had any being. ; 271 
The apoſtle's remark, that iin entered into the 
world by one man, who was the father of the whole 
human race, was an obſervation which afforded 
proper inſtruction for the Jews, who looked on 
themſelves an holy people, becauſe they had the 
law of Moſes, and were the children of Abraham, 


an holy father; while they looked on other 755 
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ons as by nature unholy and ſinners, becauſe they 
were not Abraham's children. He leads them 
up to an higher anceſtor than this patriarch, even 
to Adam, who being equally the father of Jews and 
Gentiles, both alike come from a ſinful father; 
from whom guilt and pollution were derived alike 
to all mankind. And this the apoſtle proves by 
an argument, which of all that could poſſibly be 
invented, tended the moſt briefly and directly to 
convince the Jews: even by this reflection, that 
death had equally come on all mankind from 
Adam's time, and that the poſterity of Abraham 
were equally ſubject to it with the reſt of the world. 
This was apparent in fact; a thing they all knew. 
And the Jews had always been taught, that death 
(which began inthe deſtruction of the body, and 
of this preſent life) was the proper puniſhment 
of n. This they were taught in Moſes's hiſtory 
of Adam, and God's firſt threatening of puniſh- 
ment for fin, and by the conſtant doctrine of the 
law and the prophets; as has been already ob- 
ſerved. | | d 
And the apoſtle's obſervation, that ir was in 
the world long before the law was given, and was 
as univerſal in the world from the times of Adam, 
as it had been among the Heathen fince the law 
of Moſes, this ſhewed plainly, that the Jews were 
quite miſtaken in their notion of their particular 
law; and that the /aw which is the original and 
univerſal rule of righteouſneſs and judgment for 
all mankind, was another law, of far more an- 
client date, even the law of nature; which began 
as early as the human nature ' began, and was 
eſtabliſhed with the firſt father of mankind, and 
in him with the whole race: the poſitive precept 
of abſtaining from the forbidden fruit, being 
given for the trial of his compliance with this 


law of nature; of which the main rule is ſupreme 
regard 
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regard to God and his will. And the apoſtle 


proves that it muſt be thus, becauſe; if the law 
of Moſes had been the higheſt rule of judgment, 
and if there had not been a ſuperior, prior, di- 
vine rule eſtabliſned, mankind in general would 
not have been judged and condemned as ſinners, 
before, that was given (for, * fin is not imputed, 
when; there is no law“) as ät, is apparent in fact 
they were, begauſe death reigned, before that time, 
even from the times of Adams; 431 311 eds 
It may be ohſerved, the apoſtle in this epiſtle, 
and that to the Galatians, ; endeavors to convince 
the Jeus of theſe two things, in oppoſition. to 
the notions and prejudices they had entertained 
concerning: ibeir law. - (1. ) That it never was in- 
tended to be the covenant, or method by which 
they ſhould actually be i¹i,,ũuZ. (.) That it was 
not the higbeſt and univer/al rule or law, by which 
mankind in general, and particularly the Heathen 
world, were condemned. And he proves both by 
ſimilar arguments. — He proves, that the law of 
Moſes was not the covenant, by which any of 
mankind were to obtain juſtification, becauſe. that 
covenant was of older date, being expreſsly eſta- 
bliſhed in the time of Abraham, and Abraham 
himſelf was juſtiſied by it. This argument the 
Dil particularly handles in the 3d chap. of 
alatians, eſpecially in ver. 17, 18, 19. A 

this argument is alſo made uſe of in the apoſtle's 
reaſonings in the ivth chapter of this epiſtle to the 
Romans, eſpecially ver. 13, 14, 15.— He proves 
alſo, that the law of Moſes, was not the prime rule 
of judgment, by · which mankind in general, and 
particularly the Heathen' world, were condemned. 
And this he proves alſo the ſame way, vis. by 
ſhewing this to be of older date than that law, and 
that it was eſtabliſhed with Adam. Now, theſe 
things tended to lead the Jews to right Antigene 
| chelr 
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their law, not as the intended method of juſtiſica- 


tion, nor as the original and univerſal rule of con- 


demnation, but ſomething /uperadded to both: both 


being of older date. Superadded to the latter, to 


illuſtrate and confirm it, that the offence might 
abound ; and ſuperadded to the former, to be as a 


ſchool- maſter, to prepare men for the benefits of 


it, and to magnify divine grace in it, that this 
might much more abound. | 


The chief occaſion of the obſcurity and diffi- 


culty, which ſeems to attend the ſcope and con- 


nection of the various clauſes in the three firſt 


verſes of this diſcourſe, particularly the 13th and 
14th verſes, is, that there are wo things (although 
things clofely connected) which the apoſtle has 
in his eye at once, in which he aims to enlighten 
them he writes to; which will not be thought at 
all ſtrange, by them that have been converſant 
with, and have attended to this apoſtle's writings. 
He would illuſtrate the grand point he had been 
upon from the beginning, even juſtiſication through 
Chriſt's righteouſne/s alsne, by ſhewing how we are 
originally in a ſinful and miſerable ſtate, and how 
we derive this fin and miſery from Adam, and 
how we are delivered and juſtified by Chriſt as a 
ſecond Adam.—At the ſame time, he would con- 
fute thoſe fooliſh and corrupt notions of the Jews, 
about their nation and their /aw, that were very in- 


conſiſtent with theſe doctrines. And he here en- 


deavors to eſtabliſh, at once, theſe two things in 
Oppoſition to thoſe Jewiſh notions. 
(1.) That it is our natural relation to Adam, 
and not to Abraham, which determines our na- 
tive moral ſtate; and that therefore the being na- 
tural children of Abraham, will not make us by 
nature holy in the ſight of God, ſince we are the 
natural ſeed of ſinful Adam: nor does the Gen- 
tiles being not deſcended from Abraham, deno- 
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minate them /irners, any more than the Jews, 
ſeeing both alike are deſcended from Adam. 

(2.) That the law of Moſes is not the prime 
and general law and rule of judgment for man- 
kind, to condemn them, and denominate them /in. 
ners; but that the ſtate they are in with regard to 
a higher, more ancient and univerſal law, deter- 
mines mankind in general to be //nners in the ſight 
of God, and liable to be condemned as ſuch. 
Which obſervation is, in many reſpects, to the 
apoſtle's purpoſe ; particularly in this feſpect, 
that if the Jews were convinced, that the law 
which was the prime rule of condemnation, was 
given to all, was common to all mankind, and 
that all fell under condemnation through the vio- 
lation of that law by the common father of all, 
both Jews and Gentiles, then they would be led 
more eaſily and naturally to believe, that the me- 
thod of jſtiſication, which God had eſtabliſhed, 
alſo extended equally to all mankind : and that 
the Meſſiah, by whom we have this juſtification, 
is appointed, as Adam was, for a common head 
to all, both Jews and Gentiles. | | 

The apoſtle's aiming to confute the Jewiſh no- 
tion, is the principal occaſion of thoſe words in 
the 13th ver. For until the law, ſin was in the 
world ; but ſin is not imputed, when there is no law. 
As to the import of that expreſſion, even over 
them that had not ſinned after the ſimilitude of Adam's 
tranſpreſſion, not only is the thing ſignified by it, 
in Dr. T—r's ſenſe of it, not true; or if it had 
been true, would have been impertinent, as has 
been ſhewn ; but his interpretation is, otherwiſe, 
very much frained and unnatural. According to 
him, by “ ſinning after the ſimilitude of Adam's 
« tranſgreſſion,” is not meant any ſimilitude of 
the act of ſinning, nor of the command finned 
againſt, nor properly any circumſtance of the 2 


and ſenſe of Rom. v. 12, &c. 319 


but only the fimilitude of a circumſtance of the 
command, viz. the threatening it is attended with. 
A far-fetched thing, to be called a fmilitude of 
ſinning ! Beſides, this expreſſion, in ſuch a mean- 
ing, 18 only a needleſs, impertinent, and aukward 
repeating over again the ſame thing, which, it is 
ſuppoſed, the apoſtle had obſerved in the fore- 
going verſe, even after he had left it, and had 
proceeded another ſtep in the ſeries of his diſ- 
courſe, or chain of arguing. As thus, in the 


his argument (as our author underſtands it) by 
which he would prove, death did not come by 
perſonal fin, viz. that death reigned before any 
law, threatening death for perſonal fin, was in be- 
ing ; ſo that the fin then committed was againſt 
no law, threatening death for perſonal ſin. * 
ing laid this down, the apoſtle leaves this part of 
his argument, and proceeds another ſtep, never- 
theleſs death ' reigned from Adam to Moſes : and then 
returns, in a ſtrange, unnatural manner, and re- 
peats that argument or aſſertion again, but only 
more obſcurely than before, in theſe words, ever 
over them that- had not ſinned after the ſimilitude of 
Adam's tranſgreſſion, i. e. over them that had not 
linned againſt a law threatening death for perſonal 
lin. Which is juſt the ſame thing, as if the 
apoſtle had ſaid, “ They that ſinned before the law, 
did not fin againſt a law threatening death for 
« perſonal ſin; for there was no ſuch law, for any 
to {in againſt, at that time: nevertheleſs death 
g reigned at that time, even over. ſuch as did not ſin 
"againſt a law threatening death for perſonal 
in.“ Which latter clauſe adds nothing to the 
premiſes, and tends nothing to illuſtrate what was 
laid before, but rather to obſcure and darken it. 
he particle (xa) ever, when prefixed in this 
manner, uſed to ſignify ſomething . 
ome 


foregoing verſe, the apoſtle had plainly laid down 
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or expreſs the ſame thing more fully, plainly, or 


poſe of proving this, to have mentioned ſo great 


all know, never committed any ſin i heir cron 


would bring death on all mankind for per/onal fin 
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ſome advance in the ſenſe or argument; implying, 
that the words following expreſs ſomething more, 


forcibly. But to unite two clauſes by ſuch a par- 
ticle, in fuch a manner, when there is nothing be. 
ſides a flat repetition, with no ſuperadded ſenſe 
or force, but rather a greater uncertainty and ob. 
fcurity, would be very unuſual, and indeed very 
abſurd; | . 14010 | 

1 can ſce no reaſon, why we ſhould be diſſa- 
tisfied with that explanation of this clauſe, which 
has more commonly been given, viz. That by 
them who-have not ſinned after the ſimilitude of Adam's 
tranſgreſſions, are meant infants ; who, though they 
have indeed ſinned in Adam, yet never ſinned as 
Adam did, by actually tranſgreſſing in their own 
perſons ;- unleſs it be, that this interpretation is 
too old, and too common. It was well known by 
thoſe the apoſtle wrote to, that vaſt numbers had 
died in infancy, within that period which the apol- 
tle ſpeaks of, particularly in the time of the de- 
luge: and it would be ſtrange, the apoſtle ſhould 
not have the caſe of ſuch infants in his mind; 
even ſuppoſing, his ſcope were what our author 
ſuppoſes, and he had only intended to prove that 
death did not come on mankind for their perſonal 
fin. How directly would it have ſerved the pur- 


a part of mankind, that are ſubject to death, who, 


perſons? How much more plain and eaſy the 
proof of the point by that, than to go round 
about, as Dr. T. ſuppoſes, and bring in a thing 
ſo dark and uncertain, as this, that God never 


(though they had perſonal fin) without an exprels 
revealed conſtitution ; and then to obſerve, that 


there was z0 revealed conſtitution of this 1 * 
from 


and ſenſe of Rom. v. 12, &c. 321 


ſtom Adam to Moſes; which alſo ſeems a thing 
without any plain evidence; and then to infer, 
that it muſt needs be ſo, that it could come only 
onwecaſion of Adam's fin, though not for his ſin, 
or as any puniſhment of it; which inference alſo 
is very dark and unintelligible. - © Q. : 
If the apoſtle in this place meant thoſe who 
never ſinned by their perſonal act, it is not ſtrange 
that he ſhould expreſs this by their not ſinning af- 
ter the ſimilitude of Adam's tranſgreſſion. We read 
of two ways of men's being like Adam, or in 
which a ſimilitude to him is aſcribed to men: 
one is a being begotten or born in his image or 
likenz/s, Gen. v. g. Another is a tranſgreſſing 
God's covenant or law, lile him, Hoſ. vi. 7. They, 
like Adam (ſo, in the Heb. and vulg. Lat.) have 
tranſereſſed the covenant. Infants have the former 
ſimilitude; but not the latter. And it was very 
natural, when the apoſtle would infer, that in- 
fants become ſinners by that one act and offence 
of Adam, to obſerve, that they had not renewed 
the act of ſin themſelves, by any ſecond inſtance 
of a like ſort. And ſuch might be the ſtate of 
language among Jews and Chriſtians at that day, 
that the apoſtle might have no phraſe more aptly 
to expreſs this meaning. The manner in which 
the epithets, per/onal and aclual, are uſed and ap- 
plied now in this caſe, is probably of later date 
and more modern uſe. | 
And then this ſuppoſition of the apoſtle's hav- 
ing the caſe of infants in view, in this expreſſion, 


d makes it more to his purpoſe, to mention death 
8 reigning before the law of Moſes was given. For 
er the Jews looked on all nations, beſides themſelves, 
in as ſinners, by virtue of their law being made ſo 


lpecially by the law of circumciſion, given firlt to 
Abraham, and completed by Moſes, making the 
Want of circumciſion a legal pollution, utterly diſ- 
X qualifying 
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qualifying for the privileges of the ſanctusty. 


the law of circumciſion was given, as well as be. 


This law, the Jews ſuppoſed, made the very in. 
fants of the Gentiles fingers, polluted and hate. 
ful to God; they being uncircumciſed, and born 
of uneireumeiſed parents. But the apoſtle proves, 
againſt theſe notions of the Jews, that the na. 
tions of the world do not become ſinners by na- 
ture, and ſinners from infancy,” by virtue of their 
law, in this manner, but by Adam's. fin : in-as- 
much as infants were treated as ſinners long before 


fore they had committed actual fin. 

What has been faid, may, as I humbly con. 
eeive, lead us to that which is the /rye ſcope and 
ſenſe of the apoſtle in theſe three verſes; which! 
will endeavor more briefly to repreſent in the 
following paraphraſe. 8 


12. Wherefore, as by one man fin entered into tht 
world, and death by fin z and ſo death paſſed upen al 
men, for that all have ſinned. ; 

*The things which I have largely inſiſted on, 
viz. the evil that is in the world, the genen 
wickedneſs, guilt and ruin of mankind, and the 
oppoſite good, even juſtification and life, as bl 
by Chriſt, lead me to obſerve the likeneſs of the 
manner, in which they are each of them. in 
duced. For it was by one man, that the genen 
corruption and guilt which I have ſpoken 0 
came into the world, and condemnation and deat! 
by ſin: and this dreadful puniſhment and rum 
came on all mankind, by the great law 9f wort, 
originally eſtabliſhed with mankind: in their fil 
father, and by 'his one offence, or breach. of thil 
law; all thereby becoming ſinners in God's lighk 
and expoſed to final deſtruction, 5 ki 


— 


and ſenſe of Rom. v. 12, &c. 2g 


13. For until the law fin was in the world ; But 
fin is not imputed, when there is no law. _ . 

« It is manifeſt, that it was in this way the 
world became ſinful and guilty : and not in that 
way which the Jews ſuppoſe, diz. That their law, 
given by Moſes, is the grand univerſal rule of 
righteouſneſs and judgment for mankind, and 
that it is by being Gentiles, uncircumciſed and 
aliens from that law, that the nations of the world 
are conſtituted ſinners and unclean. For before the 
law of Moſes was given, mankind were all looked 
upon by the great 1 — as ſinners, by corruption 
and guilt derived from Adam's violation of the 
original law of works; which ſhews, that the 
original, univerfal rule of righteouſneſs is not 
the law of Moſes ; for if ſo, there would have 
been no fin imputed before that was given; be- 


cauſe fin. 18-not imputed, when there is no law. 


14. Nevertheleſs, death reigned from Adam to 
Moſes, even over them that had nat finned after the 
Iſmilitude of Adam's tranſgreſſim. 

« But, that at that time fin was imputed, and 
men were by their Judge reckoned as /inners, 
through guilt and corruption derived from Adam, 
and condemned for fin to death, the proper pu- 
niſhment of fin, we have a plain proof; in that 
it appears in fact, all mankind, during that whole 
ume which preceded the law of Moſes, were ſub- 
jected to that temporal death, which is the viſible 
introduction and image of that utter deſtruction 
which fin deſerves; not excepting even infants, 
Who could be ſinners no other way than by virtue 
of Adam's tranſgreſſion, having never in their 
own perſons actually finned as Adam did ; nor 
could at that time be made polluted by the law 
ot Moſes ; as being uncircumciſed, or born of 
uncircumciſed parents. | 

So Now, 
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Now by way of reflection on the whole, I would 
obſerve, that though there are two or three ex. 
preſſions in this paragraph, Rom. v. 12, &c, 
the defign of which is attended with ſome diff. 
culty and obſcurity, as particularly in the 1gth 
and 14th verſes; yet the ſcope and ſenſe of the 
diſcourſe in general is not obſcure, but on the 
contrary very clear and manifeſt; and ſo is the 
particular doctrine mainly taught in it. The 
apoſtle ſers himſelf with great care and pains to 
make 1t plain, and reciſtly to fix and ſettle the 
point he is upon. And the diſcourſe is ſo framed, 
that one part of it does greatly clear and fix the 
meaning of other parts; and the whole 1s deter- 
mined by the clear connection it ſtands in with 
other parts of the epiſtle, and by the manifeſt 
drift of all the preceding part of it. 

The doctrine of original fin is not only here taught, 
but moſt plainly, explicitly and abundantly taught. 
This doctrine is aſſerted, expreſly or implicitly, 
in almoſt every verſe; and in ſome of the verſes 
ſeveral times. It is fully implied in that firſt ex- 
preſſion in the 12th ver. By one man ſin entered in. 
to the world. Which implies, that ſin became 
univerſal in the world; as the apoſtle had before 
largely. ſhewn it was; and not merely (which 
vould be a trifling inſignificant obſervation) that 
one man, who was made firſt, ſinned firſt, befote 
other men ſinned; or, that it did not ſo happen 
that many men began to ſin juſt together at the 
ſame moment. The latter part of the verlc, 
And death by ſin, and ſo death paſſed upon all men, fi 
that (or, if you will, unto which) all have ſinned 
ſhews, that in the eye of the Judge of the world, 
in Adam's firſt fin, all ſinned; not only in ſom 
ſort, but all ſinned /o as to-be expoſed to that deat), 
and final deſtruction, which is the proper wages! 
iu. The ſame doctrine is taught again twice wr 
Rr. 1 1 | 


„„er 
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from Rom. v. full and plain. 325 


in the 14th ver. It is there obſerved, as a proof 
of this doctrine, that death reigned over them which 
had not ſinned after the ſimilitude of Adam's tranſgreſ- 
ſion, i. e. by their perſonal act; and therefore 
could be expoſed to death, only by deriving guilt 
and pollution from Adam, in conſequence of his 
fin. And it is taught again, in thoſe words, I ho 
is the figure of him that was to come. The reſem- 
blance lies very much in this circumſtance, vs. 
6ur deriving fin, guilt and puniſhment by Adam's 
ſin, as we do righteouſneſs, juſtification, and the 
reward of life by Chriſt's obedience; for ſo the 
apoſtle explains himſelf. —The fame doctrine is 
expreſly taught again, ver. 15th. Through the f 
fence of one many be dead. And again, twice in the 
16th ver. I was by one that ſinned; i. e. It was 
by Adam that guiltand'puniſhmeat (before ſpoken 
of) came on mankind : and in theſe. words, judg- 
ment was by one io condemnation. It is again plainly 
and. fully laid down in the 17th ver. y one man's 
offence. death reigned, by one. So again in the 18th 
ver. By the. offence of one, judgment came upon all 

men to condemnation.— Again, very plainly. in the 
19th ver. By 


made ſiuners. 
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926 The proof of original fin 
condemnation; and above all, in regard to the word 
fn, which is the moſt important of all, with rela. 
tion to the doctrine and controverſy we are upon. 
Beſides the conftant uſe of this term every where 
elſe through the New Teſtament, through the 
Epiſtles of this apoſtle, this epiſtle in particular, 
and even the former part of this chapter, it is of. 
ten repeated in this very paragraph, and evident. 
ly uſed in the very ſenſe, that is denied to belong 
to it in the end of ver. 12th, and ver. 19th, 
though owned every Where elſe; and it's meaning 
is fully determined by the apoſtle's varying the 
term; uſing together with it to ſignify the ſame 
thing, ſuch a variety of other ſynonymous words, 
fuch as offence, tran/greſſion, diſobedience. And fur. 
ther, to ꝓut the matter out of all controverſy, it 
is particularly and expreſly; and repeatedly diſ- 
tinguiſhed from that'which our oppoſers would ex. 
Plain it by, viz. condemnation, and death. And 
what is meant by ſir's entering into the world, in 
wer. 12th; is determined by a like phraſe of,. 
being in the world, in the next verſe. —And that by 
the offence of one, ſo often ſpoken of here, as bring. 
ing death and condemnation on all, the apoſtle 
means the fin of one, derived in it's guilt and 
pollution to mankind in general, is a thing 
which (over and above all rhat has been already 
obſerved) is ſettled and determined by thoſe words 
in the coneluſion of this diſcourſe. ver. 20. 
Morewver | the" law entered, that' the offence might 
'abound + but where fin abounded, grace did much mt 
abound. Theſe words plainly ſhew, that the fe 
ſpoken of ſa"often, and evidently ſpoken of ſtil 
in theſe words; which was the offence of one mal, 
became the fin of all. For when he ſays, The le 
euemd, © that de Mente might"abound ; his meaning 
cannot be, that the offence of Adam, merely “ 
Bis perſonally, ſhould abound ; but, as It exiſts n 


its 
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it's derived guilt, corrupt influence, and evil 
fruits, in the fin of mankind in general, even as 
a tree in it's root and branches. 
It is a thing that confirms the certainty of the 
proof of the doctrine of original fin, which this 
place affords, that the utmoſt art cannot pervert it 
to another ſenſe. What a variety of the moſt art- 
ful methods have been uſed by the rnemies of this 
doctrine, to wre/i and darken this paragraph of 
holy writ, which ſtands ſo much in their way, 
as it were to force the Bible to ſpeak a language 
that is agreeable to their mind! How have ex- 
reſſions been ſtrained, words and phraſes racked ! 
What ſtrange figures of ſprech have been invented, 
and with violent hands thruſt into the apoſtle's 
mouth; and then with a bold countenance and 
magiſterial airs obtruded on the world, as from 
him [But, bleſſed be God, we have his words 
as he delivered them, and the reſt of the ſame 
epiſtle and his other writings, to compare with 
them; by which his meaning ſtands in too ſtrong 
and glaring a light to be hid by any of the arti- 
ficial miſts, which they labor to throw upon it. 
It 18 really no leſi than abuſing the Scripture and 
it's readers to repteſent this paragraph as the moſt 
oh cure of all the places of Scripture, that ſpeak 
of the conſequences of Adam's ſin; and to treat 
it as if there was need firſt to conſider other pla- 
ces as more plain. Whereas it is maſt manifeſtly 


* The offence, according to Dr. T—r's e tion, does not 
ebound by the law at all really and truly, in any ſenſe ;' neither 
the in nor the puniſoment. For he ſays, © The meaning is not, 
that men ſhould be made more wicked; but, that men ſhould 
I be liable to death for every tranſgreſſion.” —But after all, they 
are liable to no more deaths, nor to any worſe deaths, if they are 
not more ſinful : for they were to have puniſhment, according to 
their deſerts before. Such as died and went into another world 

fore the law of Moſes was given, were puniſhed according to 
their deſerts ; and the /aww, when it came, fa no more. 
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- all the moſt plainly, particularly, preciſely and of 


the ſin and miſery we are redeemed from. — 


whether the Chriſtian church has not proceeded 


firſt ſin, are Stb clearly taught in it. The impu- 


ned (ſo it is implied) in that one man's fin, And 


— p — T 


328 Proof from Rom. v. full and plain. 
a place in which theſe things are declared, beyond 


ſet purpoſe, by that great apoſtle, who has moſt 
fully explained to us thoſe doctrines, in general, 
Which relate to the redemption by Chriſt, and 


And it muſt be now left to the reader's judgment, 


reaſonably, in looking on this as a place of Scrip. 
ture moſt clearly and fully treating of theſe: things, 
and in uſing it's determinate ſenſe as an help ta 
ſettle the EG of many Ne en of fa 
cred writ, betta 

As this place i in general i 1s very plain and full, 
ſo the doctrine of the corruption of nature, as de- 
rived from Adam, and alſo the imputation of his 


ation of Adam's one tranſgreſſion, is indeed mot 
directly and frequently aſſerted. We are here al- 
ſured,” that by one man's ſin, death paſſed an all; all 
being adjudged to this puniſhment, as having An- 


it is repeated over and over, that all are condemned, 1 
many are dead, many made ſinners, &c. by one 'man's 
offence, bythe di obedience of one, and y one dp rac 
And the "dadving of original depravity is alſo here 
taught, when the apoſtle ſays, By. one man fit enter- 
ed into Ibe world; having: a plain reſpect (as hath 
been ſhewn) [to that univerſal... corruption a 
wickedneſs, as well as guilt, which he had before 
largely treated of. 
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PART III. 
Obſerving the Evidence given us, relative to 
the Doctrine of Original Sin, in what the 


Scriptures reveal concerning the Redemp- 
_ tion by Chriſt. 


CHAP. I. 


The Evidence of Original | Sin, from the Nature of 
Redemption in the Procurement of it, 


CCORDING to Dr. T—r's ſcheme, a very 
great part of mankind are the ſubjects of 
Chriſt's redemption, who live and die perfectly in- 
nocent, who never have had and never will have 
any /in charged to their account, and never are ei- 
ther the ſubjects of, or expoſed to any puniſemeut 
whatſoever, vx. All that die in zufancy.'. They 
are the ſubjects of Chriſt's redemption, as he redeems 
them from death, or as they by his righteouſneſs 
have juſtiſication, and by his obedience are made 


. righteous, in the reſurrection of the body, in the 


ſenſe of Rom. v. 18, 19, And al! mankind 
are thus the ſubjects of Chriſt's redemption, 
while they are perfectly guiltleſs, and expoſed to 
no puniſhment, as by Chriſt they are intitled to a 
re/urreFion, Though with reſpect to ſuch perſons 
as have /inned, he allows it is in ſome ſort by Chriſt 
and his death, that they are ſaved from fin and 
the puniſhment of it. GE: 

Now 
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Now let us ſee whether ſuch a ſcheme well con. 
fiſts with the Scripture account of the redemption 
by jeſus Chriſt. - 1 \ ** Ke. 
I. The repreſentations of the redemption by 
Chriſt, every where in Scripture, lead us to ſup- 
poſe, that a/ whom he came to redeem, are /in. 
ners; that his ſalvation, as to the term from which 
(or the evil to be redeemed from) in all is /in, and 
the deſerved puniſbment of ſin. It is natural to ſup. 
poſe, that when he had his name 7e/us or Saviour, 
given him by God's ſpecial and immediate ap- 
pointment, the ſalvation meant by that name 
ſhould be his ſalvation in general: and not only a 
part of his ſalvation, and with regard only to 
ſome of them that he came to ſave. But this 
name was given him to ſignify his /aving bis peu- 
ple from their ſins, Matth. i. 21. And the great 
doctrine of Chrift's ſalvation is, that he came int 
the world to ſave ſinners, 1 Tim. i. 15. And that 
Chriſt bath once ſuffered, the juſt for the unjuſt, 1 Pet. 
ili. 18. In this vas manifeſted the love of Gad la- 
wards us (towards ſuch in general as have the bene- 
fit of God's love in giving Chriſt) hf God ſent bis 
only begotten Son into the world, that we might liv 
through him. Herein is loue——=that be ſent bis Son 
to be the propitiation for our fins, 1 Joh. iv. 10. 
Many other texts might be mentioned, which 
ſeem evidently to ſuppoſe, that all who are re- 
deemed by Chriſt are ſaved from un. We are led 
by what Chriſt himſelf ſaid, to ſyppoſe, that it 
any are not //mmers, they have ub need of him as 4 
redeemer, any more than a healthy man of a phyſi- 
cian, Mark ii. 17. And that men, in order to be- 
ing the proper ſubjects of the mercy of God 
through Chriſt, muſt firſt be in a ſtate of /n, 18 
a implied in Gal. iii. 22. But the Scripture hath 
concluded all under ſin, that the promiſe by faith of 1 
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fs Chriſt might be given to them that: telieie. To 


the ſame effect is Rom. xi. g. 
Theſe things are greatly confirmed by the Scrip- 


ture doctrine of facrifices. It is abundantly plain, 


by both Old and New Teſtament, that they were 
types of Chriſt's death, and were for ſin, and ſup. 
poſed ſin in thoſe for whom they were offered. The 
apoſtle ſuppoſes, that in order to any having the 
benefit of the eternal mmberitance by Chriſt, there muſt 
of neceſſity be the death of the teſtator ; and gives that 
reaſon for it, that ww:thout ſhedding of blood there is ub 
remiſſion. Heb. ix. 15, &c. And Chriſt himſelf 
in repreſenting the benefit of his blood, in the in- 
ſtitution of the Lord's Supper, under the notion of 
the blood of a zeftament, calls it the blood of the New 


Teſtament, ſhed for the remiſſion of ins, Matth. xxvi. 


28.— But according to the ſcheme of our author, 
many have the eternal inheritance by the death of 
the teſtator, who never had any need of rem iſſion. 
II. The Scripture repreſents the 3 by 
Chriſt as a redemption from de/erved deſtruction; 
and that, not merely as it reſpects ſome particu- 
lars, but as the fruit of God's love to mankind. 
Joh. iii. 16. God /o loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whoſoever believeth in him 
might not periſh, 2 might hade everlaſting life. 
Implying, that otherwiſe they muſt periſh, or be 
deſtroyed. But what neceſſity of this, if they did 
not deſerve to be deſtroyed ? Now, that the de- 
ſtruction here ſpoken of, is deſerved deſtruction, 
is manifeſt, becauſe it is there compared to the 
periſhing of ſuch of the children of Iſrael as died 
by the bite of the fiery /erpents, which God in his 
wrath for their rebellion ſent amongſt them. And 
the ſame thing clearly appears by the laſt verſe 
of the ſame chapter. He bat believeth on the Son, 
bath everlaſting life ; and he that believeth not the Son, 


Hall not ſee life, but the wrath of God abideth on bim, 


or, 
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Now let us ſee whether ſuch a ſcheme well con. 
fiſts with the Scripture account of the redemption 
by Jjeſus Chriſt. e 

I. The repreſentations of the redemption by 
Chriſt, every where in Scripture, lead us to ſup- 
poſe, that al whom he came to redeem, are /in. 
ners; that his ſalvation, as to the term from which 
(or the evil to be redeemed from) in all is iin, and 
the deſerved puniſbment of ſin. It is natural to ſup- 
poſe, that when he had his name Jeſuð or Saviour, 
given him by God's ſpecial and immediate ap- 
pointment, the ſalvation meant by that name 
ſhould be his ſal vation in general: and not only a 
part of his ſalvation, and with regard only to 
ſome of them that he came to ſave. But this 
name was given him to ſignify his /aving his peo 
ple from their ſins, Matth. i. 21. And the great 
doctrine of Chrift's ſalvation is, that he came into 
the world to ſave ſinners, 1 Tim. i. 15. And that 
Chriſt bath once ſuffered, the juſt for the unjuſt, 1 Pet. 
ili. 18. In this vas. manifeſted the love of Gad 10- 
wards us (towards ſuch in general as have the bene- 
fit of God's love in giving Chriſt) hat God ſent bis 
only begotten Som into the world, that we might live 
through him. Herein is loue——=that be ſent bis Son 
to be the propitiation for our fins, 1 Joh. iv. 10. 
Many other texts might be mentioned, which 
ſeem evidently to ſuppoſe, that all who are re- 
deemed by Chriſt are ſaved from n. We are led 
by what Chriſt himſelf ſaid, to ſyppoſe, that if 
any are not /inners, they have no need of him as 4 
redeemer, any more than a healthy man of a phyſi- 
cian, Mark ii. 17. And that men, in order to be- 
ing the proper ſubjects of the mercy of God 
through Chriſt, muſt firſt be in a ſtate of %, is 
implied in Gal. iii. 22. But the Scripture hath 
concluded all under ſin, that the promiſe by faith of - 
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ſes Chriſt might be given to them that: telievie. To 
the ſame effect is Rom. xi. ge. 

Theſe things are greatly confirmed by the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of facrifices. It is abundantly plain, 
by both Old and New Teftament, that they were 
types of Chriſt's death, and were for ſin, and ſup. 
poſed fin in thoſe for whom they were offered. The 
apoſtle ſuppoſes, that in order to any having the 
benefit of the eternal inberitance by Chriſt, there muſt 
of neceſſity be the death of the teſtator ; and gives that 
reaſon for it, that without ſhedding of blood there is 1 
remiſſion. Heb. ix. 15, &c. And Chriſt himſelf 
in repreſenting the benefit of his blood, in the in- 
ſtitution of the Lord's Supper, under the notion of 
the blood of a zefament, calls it tbe blood of the New 
Teſtament, ſhed for the remifſton of ins, Matth. xxvi. 
28.—But according to the ſcheme of our author, 
many have the eternal inheritance by the death of 
the teſtator, who never had any need of rem iſſion. 

II. The Scripture repreſents the agrees by 
Chriſt as a redemption from de/erved deſtruction; 
and that, not merely as it reſpects ſome particu- 
lars, but as the fruit of God's love to mankind. 
Joh. iii. 16. God fo loved the world, that be gave 
bis only begotten Son, that whoſoever believeth in bim 
might not periſh, ut might hade everlaſting life. 
implying, that otherwiſe they muſt periſh, or be 
deſtroyed. But what neceſſity of this, if they did 
not deſerve to be deſtroyed ? Now, that the: de- 
ſtruction here ſpoken of, is deſerved deſtruction, 
is manifeſt, becauſe it is there compared to the 
periſhing of ſuch of the children of Iſrael as died 
by the bite of the fiery ſerpents, which God in his 
wrath for their rebellion ſent amongſt them. And 
the ſame thing clearly appears by the laſt verſe 
of the ſame chapter. He that believeth on the Son, 
bath everlaſting life ; and he that believeth not the Son, 
Hall not ee life, but the wrath of God abideth on bim, 


or, 
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or, is. left remaining on him: implying, that all 
in general are found under the wrath of God, and 
that they only of all mankind, who are inte- 
reſted in Chriſt, have this wrath removed, and 
eternal life beſtowed; the reſt are 1% with the 
wrath of God till: remaining on them. The ſame is 
clearly illuſtrated and confirmed by:Joh. v. 24.— 
He that believeth-——hath everlaſting life, and ſhall not 
come into condemnatton,. but ts paſſed from death to life, 
In being paſſed. from death to life.is implied, that 
before they were all in a ſtate of death; and they 
are ſpoken of as being ſo by a ſentence of condem- 
ation ; and if ĩt be a juſt condemnation, it is a de- 
ſerved condemnation. —  , mi 
III. It will follow on Dr. T—r's ſcheme, that 
Chriſt's redemption, with regard to a great part 
of them who are the ſubjects of it, is not only a re- 
demption from 10 /in, but from no calamity, and ſo 
from xo evil of any kind. For as to death, which 
infants are redeemed from, they never were ſub- 
jected to it as a calamity, but purely as a benefit. 
It came by no threatning, or curſe, denounced 
upon or through Adam; the covenant with him 
being utterly aboliſbed, as to all it's force and pow- 
er on mankind (according to our author) before 
the pronouncing the ſentence of mortality. 
Therefore trouble and death could be appointed to 


innocent mankind, no other way than on the foot | 


of another covenant, the covenant of grace ; and 
in this channel they come only. as favors, not 


as evils. Therefore they could need no medicine 


or remedy; for they had no diſcaſe. Even death 


itſelf, which it is ſuppoſed Chriſt ſaves them from, | 
is only a medicine; it is preventing phyſick, and 
one of the greateſt of benefits. It is ridiculous, to 
talk of perſons needing a medicine, or a phyſiclan. 
to ſave them from an excellent medicine; or of a 
remedy from a happy remedy! If it be ſaich 
though 
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though death be a benefit, yet it is ſo beeauſe 
Chriſt changes it, and turns it into a benefit, by 
procuring a re/urrefion — l would here aſk, what 
can be meant by ſurning or changing it into a bene. 
fit, when it never was otherwiſe, nor could ever 
juſtly be otherwiſe? Infants could not at all be 
brought under death as a calamity : for they never 
deſerved it. And it would be only an abuſe (be it 
far from us, to aſcribe ſuch a thing to God) in 
any being, to make the offer, to any poor ſuffe- 
rers, of a redeemer from ſome calamity, which he 
had brought upon them without the leaſt de/ert of 


it on their part. 

But it is plain, that death or mortality was not 
at firſt brought on mankind as a bleſſing, on the 
foot of the covenant of grace through Chriſt; and 
that Chriſt and grace does not bring mankind un- 
der death, but find them under it. 1 Cor. v. 14. 
We thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all 
dead, Luk. x. 10. The ſon of man is come to ſeek. 
and to ſave that which was loſt. The grace, which 
appears in providing a deliverer from any ſtate, 
ſuppoſes the ſubject to be in that ſtate prior to that 
grace and deliverance; and not thar ſuch a ſtate 1s 
irlft introduced by that grace. In our author's 
ſcheme, there never could be any ſentence of death, 
or condemnation, that requires a ſaviour from it; 
becauſe the very ſentence itſelf, according to the 
true meaning of it, implies and makes ure all 
that good, which is requiſite to aboliſh and make 
void che ſeeming evil to the innocent ſubject. So 
that the ſentence itſelf is in effect the deliverer ; 
and there is no need of another deliverer, to deli- 
ver from that ſentence. Dr. T. inſiſts upon it, 
that nothing comes upon us in conſequence of 
Adam's fin, in any ſenſe, kind, or degree, incon- 
*liſtent with the origrnal Bleſſing pronounced on 
„Adam, at his creation; and nothing but what is 
| perfectly 
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perfectly conſiſtent with God's bleſſing, love, 
and goodneſs, declared to Adam, as ſoon as he 
« came out of his maker's hands. If the caſe 
be ſo, it is certain there is no evil or calamity at 
all, for Chriſt to redeem us from; unleſs bings 
agreeable to the devine goodneſs, love and bleſſing, are 
ching which we need redemption from. 

IV. It will follow on our author's principles, 
not only with reſpect to infants, but even aduli 
perſons, that redemption is zeedle/s, and Chriſt is 
dead in vain. Not only is there no need of 
Chriſt's redemption in order to deliverance from 
any conſequences of Adam's fin, but alſo in or- 
der to perfect freedom from perſonal fin, and all 
its evil conſequences. For God has made other 
fufficient proviſion for that, viz. a ſufficient power 
and ability, in all mankind, to do all their duty, and 
wholly to avoid fin. Lea, this author inſiſts upon 
it, that „when men have not ſufficient power to 
« do their duty, they have 10 duty to do.F We 
« may ſafely and aſſuredly conclude (ſays he) that 
* mankind in all parts of the world have /ufficient | 
power to do the duty, which God requires of 
« them; and that he requires of them 20 more 
« than they have /ufficient power to do.“ And in 
another place, f God has given powers equal to 
te the duty, which he expects.” And he expreſſes 
a great diſlike at R. R's ſuppoſing, © that our 
« propenſities to evil, and temptations, are too 
“ ſtrong to be effeZually and conſtantly reſiſted ; or 
« that we are unavoidably ſinful 22 4 degree, that 
our appetites and paſſions will be breaking out, 
« notwithſtanding our everlaſting watchfulneſs.” 
Theſe things fully imply, that men have in theit 
own natural ability, ſufficient means to avoid fin, 


-* P. 364, 365. + P. 111. 339, 340. 4 * 349. 
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and to be perfectly free from it; and ſo, fram all 
the bad conſequences of it. And if the means 
are ſufficient, then there is no need of mare. And 
there fore there is no need of Chriſt's dying in order 
to it. What Dr. T. ſays in p. 348, fully implies, 
that it would be unjuſt in God, to give mankind 
being in ſuch circumſtances, as that they would 
be more likely to ſin, ſo as to be expoſed to final 
miſery, than otherwiſe. Hence then, without 
Chriſt and his redemption, and without any grace 
at all, mere juſtice makes. /uffcient proviſion for 
our being free from fin and miſery, by our own 

wer. | | | 

If all mankind, in all parts of the world, have 
ſuch ſufficient power to do their whole duty, with- 
out being ſinful a any degree, then they have ſuf- 
ficient power to obtain righteouſneſs by the law: 
and then, according to the apoſtle Paul, Chriſt is 
dead in vain. Gal. ii. 21. 1f righteouſneſs come by the 
law, Chriſt is dead in vain. — dia vez, without the 
article, by lato, or the rule of right action, as our 
author explains the phraſe.* And. according to: 
the ſenſe in which. he: explains this very place, 
t would have fruſtrated, ox rendered. uſeleſs, 
the grace of God, if Chriſt died to accompliſh | 
* what was or migbt have been effected by law it- 
« ſelf, without his death,” f So that it moſt clear- 
ly follows from his own doctrine, that Chriſi is dead 
in vain, and the grace of God is »/ele/s, The 
lame apoſtle ſays, if there had. been a law which 
could: have given life, verily righteouſneſs ſhould have 
been by the late, Gal. iii. 21. i. e. (ſtill according 
to Dr. T—r's. own ſenſe) if there was a law, that 
man, in his preſent ſtate, had ſufficient power 
perfectly to fulfil. For Dr. T. ſuppoſes the rea. 
{on why the law could not give life, to be, © not 


* Pref. to Par. on Rom. { 38. + Note on Rom. v. 20. 
| « becauſe 
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« becauſe it was weak in itſelf, but through ths 
«« weakneſs of our fleſh, and the infirmity of the 
* human nature in the prefent ſtate.“ But he 


y 
ſays, (We are under a mild diſpenſation of grace, p | 
« making allowance for our infirmities.” f By that 
our infirmities, we may upon good grounds ſup. pert 
poſe, he means that infirmity of human nature, Jew 
which he gives as the reaſon, why the law can. tian 
not give lite. But what grace is there in making 18 
that allowance for our infirmities, which juſſice is, 0 
itſelf (according to his doctrine) moſt abſolutely It 
requires, as he ſuppoſes divine juſtice exactly pro- apes 
portions our duty to our ability? by | 1nd 

Again, if it be ſaid, that although Chriſt's re- dom 
demption was not neceſſary to preſerve men from ¶ nd 
beginning to fin, and getting into a courſe of fin, Chri: 
becauſe they have ſufficient power in themſelves to poſt 
avoid it; yet it may be neceſſary to deliver men, ment 
after they have by their own folly brought them- have 
ſelves under the dominion of evil appetites and paſ- for m 
ſions. T I anſwer, if it be ſo, that men need de- hy 
Iiverance from thoſe habits and paſſions, which mat; 
are become too ſtrong for them, yet that deliver- ls, t 
ance, on our author's principles, would be no ſal- WW: h 
vation from /n. For, the exerciſe of paſſions wree: 
which are roo ſtrong for us, and which we cannot lis w. 
overcome, 1s neceſſary: and he ſtrongly urges, that It u 
a neceſſary evil can be no moral evil. It, is true, . grac 
it is the efe# of evil as it is the e of a bad . vas 
practice, while the man remained at liberty, and with 
had power to have avoided it. But then, 8 | V. 
ing to Dr. T—r, that evil cauſe alone is fin; an only t 
not fo, the neceſſary e: for he lays exprelsly, | kving 
The cauſe of every effect, alone, is chargeable it does 


„with the effect it produceth, or which pro- 


ES hat he 
bid. + P. 368. + See P. 228. and alſo what 
ſays of the helpleſs take of the +: wat Paraph. and Notes 
on Rom, vii. and beginning of chap. viii. FD Jeth 
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ceedeth from it.“ And as to that ſin which was 
the cauſe, the man needed no Saviour from i bat, 
having had /affizient power in himſelf to have avoid- 
ed it. So that it follows; by our author's ſcheme, 
that none of mankind; neither infants, nor adult 
perſons, neither the more nor leſs vicious, neither 
Jews nor Gentiles, neither Heathens mor Chriſ- 
tians, ever did, or ever could ſtand in any need of 
a Saviour ; and that, with reſpect to all, the truth 
is, Chriſt is dead in vin. | 
If any ſhould fay, although all mankind in all 
ages have ſufficient:ability to do their whole duty, 
and ſo may by their on power enjoy perfect free- 
dom from fin, yet God hrgſaru that they would ſin, 
and that after they had ſinned they would need 


Chriſt's death I anſwer, it is plain by what the 


zpoſtle ſays; in thoſe places Which were juſt nou- 
mentioned, Gal. ii. 2 17 and iii. 2 1. that God would 
have eſteemed it needleſs to give this Son to die 
br men, unleſs there had been a prior impoſſibi- 
Ity of their having righteouſneſs by law; and 


that if there bad bern u lau which could have. given 


ife, this other way by the death of Chriſt would 
not have been provided. And this appears to be 
greeable to our author's own' fenſe of things, by 
lis words which have been cited; wherein he ſays, 
"It would have frufrated or rendered uſele/s the 
"grace of God; if Chriſt died to accompliſh what 
"was of might have been effected by law itſelf, 
"without bi :dearh/?7;- _ 02 1s ) | 
V. It will follow on Dr. T—r's ſcheme, not 
mly that Chriſt's redemption is needle/s for the 
Wing from fin or its conſequences, but alſo that 
* does ng good that way, has no tendency to any 
Oninution of fin in the world. For as to any infu- 
nz of virtue or holineſs into the heart, by divine 
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power, through Chriſt or his redemption; it is 
altogether inconſiſtent with this author's notions, 
With him, wrought virtue, if there were any 
ſuch thing, would be 0 virtue; not being the ef. 
fect of our on will, choice and deſign, but only 
of a ſovereign act of God's power.“ And there. 
fore, all that Chriſt does to increaſe virtue, is on- 
ly increaſing our talents, our light, advantages, 
means and motives; as he often explains the mat. 
ter. But fin: is not at all diminiſhed. For he 
ſays, Our duty muſi be meaſured by our talents: as, a 
child that has leſs talents, has leſs duty: and 
therefore muſt. be no more expoſed to commit fin, 
than he that has greater talents; becauſe he that 
has greater talents, has more duty required, in ex. 
act proportion. If ſo, he that has but ore talent, 
has as much advantage to perform that one degree 
of duty which 1s required of him, as he- that has 
fte talents, to perform his fve degrees of duty, 
and is no more expoſed to fail of it. And that 
man's guilt, who fins againſt greater advantages, 
means and motives, is greater in proportion to his 
talents. And therefore it will follow; on Dr. T's 
principles, that men ſtand no better chance, have 
no more eligible or valuable probability of freedom 
from fin and puniſhment; or of contracting but 
little guilt, or of performing required duty, with 
the great advantages and talents implied in 
Cbriſt's redemption, than without them; when 
all things are computed, and put into the balan- 
ces together, the numbers, degrees and aggrava 
tions of ſin expoſed to, degrees of duty required 
&c. So that men have no redemption from ſin 

and no new means of performing duty, that ae 


4 See p. 245, 270, 180. + In p. 44, 50, and innumerable 
other places. f See p. 55, 224, 234, 337, 338, 342, 3 
344» 345. || See Paraph, on Rom. ii. 9. alſo on ver. 12. 


valuable 
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valuable, or worth any thing at all. And thus the 
great redemption by Chriſt in every reſpect comes 
to nothing, with regard both to infants and adult 
perſons. 5175 20 og 197 | 171110 
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C HA FP II. 

The Evidence of the Doctrine of Original Sin, from 
what the Scripture teaches of the Application of 
Redemption. Arterien 7 

HE truth of the doctrine of original fin is ve- 
ry clearly manifeſt from what the Scripture 

ſays of the change of tate, which it repreſents as ne- 
ceſſary to an actual intereſt in the ſpiritual and 
eternal bleſſings of the Redeemer's kingdom. 
In order to this, it ſpeaks of it as abſolutely ne- 
eſſary for every one, that he be regenerated, or 
len again. Joh. iii. 3. Verxily, verily I jay unto 
lee, except a man yewnIn avole be begotten. again, or 

lm again, he cannot ſee the kingdom of God. Dr. T. 

lough he will not allow, that this ſignifies any 

change from a ſtate of natural propen/ity to ſin, yet 
luppoſes, that the new birth here ſpoken of means 
man's being brought to @ divine liſe, in @ right uſe 
ad application of the natural powers in a life of true ho- 
in :* And that it is the attainment of /by/e ba- 
ts of virtue andreligion, gives us the real character of 
ne Chriſtians, and the children of God; F and that 

ts Putting on the new nature of right action. I 
But in order to proceed in the moſt ſure and ſafe 

mnner, in our underſtanding what is meant in 

Kripture by being born again, and ſo in the infe , 


N + P. 246, 248. 1 P. 251. 
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rences we draw from what is faid-of the neceſſity (od 
of it; let us compare Scripture with Seripture, and wer 
conſider what. biber terms or phraſes are uſed, in J 
other places, where reſpect is evidently had to the Mat 
ſame change. And here I would obſerve the fol. cept 
lowing things. hall 
I. If we-eempare one Seripture with another, it ſay 
will be ſufficiently manifeſt, that by regeneration, to'N 
or being begotten pr born again, the ſame change in B. 
the ſtate of the mind is ſignified, with that which they 
the Scripture ſpeaks of as affected in true #epen/ance Place 
and corver/iov, I put repentance-and converſon I Fe 
together, becauſe the Scripture puts them toge- ning 
ther, Act. iii. 19. and becauſe they plainly ſignify WM les 
much the fame thing. The word, pram (te- diſci, 
pentanee) ſigniſies a change of mind; as the word, WI 3 
converſion, means a change or turning from fin toi lf 
Cod. And that this is the ſame change with that WW Conve 
which is called regeneration (excepting that this lat- hem 
ter term eſpecially ſignifies the change, as the mind WI in lik 
is Paſſive in it) the following things do ſhew. ty of 
In the change which the mind paſſes under in WI *,, 
repentance and converſion, is attained that character ll Th 
of true Chriſtians, which is neceſſary to the eternal ill , 
privileges of ſuch. Act. iii. ag. Repent u Henc 
therefore, and be converted, that yaur fins moy be di- ume 
ied out, when the times of nefrefbing ſhall come fron Act. 
the prefence of the Lord Fe/us.+And ſo it in with re-. © bei 
generation; as is evident from what Chriſt ſays tal ider 
Nicodemus, and as is allowed by Dr. T7. thoſe, 
Ihe change the mind paſſes under in repen- ©d"sf 
tance and converſion, is that in which ſaving /all gin 
is attained, Mark. i. 15. The kingdom gf beate might 
al hand, repent ye aud believe the Gaſpel.— And 10 Pats ur 
if is with a being born again, or born af Cod; * the /an 
appears by Joh. i. 12. 13. But io as nam an reg 


cerved him, to them he gave power io become the ſons 9 
"qo 4» k - 1 - * God 


—— 
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Cod, even to them that believe on his name, which 
were born, bt of blood, &c. but of God. | 
Juſt as Chriſt: ſays concerning .converſion, 
Matth. xvili, 3. Verily, verily I ſay unto thee, ex- 
cept ye. be conueried and become as little children, ye 
hall not enter inid the kingdom of God: ſo does he 
lay concerning being born again, in what he ſpake 
to Nicodemus. n 4107 
By the change men paſs under in converſion, 
they become as liltle children; which appears in the 
place laſt cited: and ſo they do by regeneration. 
Pet. i. at the end, and chap. ii. at the begin- 
ning. Being born agatn—MWherefore—as new born 
babes; agſir. - &c. It is no objection, that the 
diſciples, whom Chriſt ſpake to in Matth. xviii. 
3. were converted already: this makes it not 
leſs. proper for Chriſt. to declare the neceſſity of 
converſion to them, leaving it with them to try 
themſelves, and to make ſure their converſion: 
in like manner as he declared to them the neceſſi- 
ty of repentance, in Luk. Xii. 3, 5. Except ye re- 
pent, ye ſhall all likewiſe periſſ -.. 
The change that men paſs under at their reper- 
lance, is expreſſed and exhibited by bapri/m. 
Hence it is called the Sapim of repentance, from 
time to time. Matth. iii. 11. Luk. iii. 3. 
Act. xix. 4. and ii. 38. And ſo is regeneration 
or being born again expreſſed by baptiſm: as is 
evident by ſuch repreſentations of regeneration as 
thoſe, Joh. jib»: 5 Except a man be born of water, 
and f the ſpirit. Tit, iii. 3. He /aved us by the 
going f regeneratiun. Many other things 
might be obſerved; to ſhew, that the change men 
pats under in their repentance - and converſion, is 
the ſame with that which they are the ſubjects of 
mn regeneration. But theſe obſervations. may be 
Clent. RN err 15 | 258 © Þ> © © Þ ty SEX hs 
II. The change which a man paſſes under when 
is 3 | born 
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born again, and in his repentance and converſion, 
is the ſame that the Scripture calls the circumciſion 
of the heart. —This may eaſily appear by conſide. 
yy ß 0 OE 
That as regeneration'is that in which are attain- 
ed the habits of true virtue and holineſs, as has 
been ſhewn, and as is confeſſed; fo is circumciſion 
of heart. Deut. xxx. 6. And the Lord thy Cod 
will circumciſe thine heart, azd'the.heart of thy feed 
to love the Lord thy God, with all thine beari, and 
with all thy.Joul. A bun z bein 206%, 006 
Regeneration is that whereby men come to have 
the character of true Chriſtians; as is evident, 
and as is confeſſed; and ſo is circumciſion beart: 
for by this men become Jews inwardly, or Jews in 
the ſpiritual and Chriſtian /en/e (and that is the ſame 
as being true Chriſtians) as of old Proſelytes were 
made Jews by circumciſion cf the fleſh. ' Rom. 11, 
28, 29. Forhe is not a Jew, which is one outwardly; 
neither is that circumciſion, which is outward iu the 
fieſh : but he is a Few, which is one inwardly ; and 
circumciſion is that of the heart, in the Spirit and 
not in the letter, whoſe praiſe is not f men, but of 
God. „ ane 


That circumciſion of the beart is the ſame with 


converſion, or turning from ſin to God, is evident 
by Jer. iv. 1, 4. If thou wilt return, O Iſrael, 
return (or convert) unto me.———Circumciſe your- 
ſelves to the Lord, and put away the foreſkins of your 
heart. And Deut. x. 16. Circumciſe therefore 
the foreſkin of thine heart, and be no more ſtiff=necked. 

Circumciſion of the beart is the ſame change of the 
heart that men paſs under in their repentance ; As 15 
evident by Levit. xxvi. 4. Af therr uncircumci- 


ſed heart be humbled, and they accept the puniſhment of 


their iniquii 
The change men paſs under in regeneration, fe- 


pentance and converſion, is ſignified by bapti/in, 8 has 
een 


been 
fed | 
was 1 
nifiec 
now 
and 1 
is ſig 
ſpirit 
be ſ; 
if the 
11, 1 
circu: 
body 
Chrift 
are vi 
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deen ſnewn; and ſo is circumeiſion of the heart ſigni- 
fed by the ſame thing, None will deny, that it 
vas internal circumciſion, which of old was ſig- 
nified by external circumciſion; nor will any deny, 
now under the the New Teſtament, that inward 
and ſpiritual baptiſm, or the cleanſing of the heart 
is ſignified by external waſhing, or baptiſm. But 
ſpiritual circumciſion and ſpiritual - baptiſm are 
the ſame thing; both being zbe putting off the body 
of the ſms of the fleſh: as is very plain by Coloſſ. ii. 
11, 12, 13. In whom alſo ye are circumciſed, with the 
circumciſion made without hands, in putting off the 


body of the ſins of the fleſh, by the circumciſion of 


Cbrift, buried with bim in baptiſm ; wherein alſo ye 
are riſen with him, &c. © 3 A 

III. This inward change, called regeneration and 
tircumciſion of the heart, which is wrought in re- 
fentance-and converſion, is the ſame with that ſpiri- 
tual 7e tion, fo often ſpoken of, and repreſented 
a dying unto ſin, and living unto righteouſneſs. 

This appears with great plainneſs in that laſt 
cited place, Col. ii. In whom alſo ye are circumciſed 
with the circumciſion made without hands ——buried 
with him in baptiſm, where.n alſo ye are riſen with 
him, through the faith of the operation of God, &c. 
And you, being dead in your ſins, aud the uncircumcifion 
Four fleſh, hath be quickened together with him; 
baving forgiven you all treſpaſſes. © ©" 

The fame appears by Rom. vi. 3, 4, 5- Know 
he not, that ſo many of us as were baptized into Jeſus 
Ubrift, were baptized into his death? Therefore we are 
luried with him by baptiſm into death ; that like as 


rift was raiſed up fromthe dead, by the glory of 


the Father, even fo we alſo ſhould walk in new- 
eſs of life, &c.—ver, 11. Likewwi/e reckon ye alſo 


vurſeldes to be dead unto fin, but alive unto God 


rough Feſus Chrift our Lord. | 
In which place alſo it is evident by the words 
24 recited, 
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recited, and by the whole context, that this: ſpiti- 
tual reſurrection is that change, in which, perſons 
are brought to habits of holineſs and ta the divine 
life, by which Dr. L. deſcribes the thing ob 
in being Lern ein. os 
That a /piritual refurreion, to a new diving life, 
ſhould be called a being, bern again, is agreeable 
to the language of Scripture,; in which we find, 
Aae, on 1s Called a heing bern or gegolten. So 
thoſe, words in the 2d Pſalm, Thou art wy./an, this 
day have I begotten thee, are: Plicy to .Chrilt's 
reſurreion, Acts xiii. 3g. So in Coloſſ. i. 18. Chriſt 
is called the fit born from the dead ; and in Rev. 
i. 5. The firſt begotten. from. the dead... The ſaints 
in their conver/ion or ſpiritual refurree7ion..are riſen 
With Chriſt, and are. begatien aud born, wetb hin. 
1 Pet. i. 3. Which bath begotten us again, 10 « 


fs Fe. 


lively. hope, by the refurrection of Jeſus Chriſt from 


the dead, 40 an inberitance incorruptible. This 
inheritance is the ſame. thing with that kingdom 9. 
heaven, which men obtain, by being Lern agen, 
according to Chriſt's words to. Nicodemus ; and 


that ſame inheritance of them that are ſand7ified, 


„ # * 4 * 
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285 of as what is obtained in true come 
Ks l 48. To len them (or, convert them) 
from darkneſs to light, and from, the power of Salem 
unto. God, that they may Zech fue fargivene(s of Jon, and 
inheritance among them that are ſanctified, throug® 
faith that is in me. — Dr. T's own words, in his 
note on Rom. i. 4. ſpeaking of that place in the 
2d Pſalm, juſt now mentioned, are very worthy 
to be here recited. He obſerves hom this is ap- 
plicd to Chriſt's reſurrectian and, exaltation, in t 
New Teſtament, and then has this remark, © Note, 
boy Begetting 18 conferring a new and happy ſtate; 
«<A jog is a perſon put into it. Agreeably to.this, 
« good men are ſaid to be the ſons of God, 3 
1 they are the ſons of the rggſurrection 10 eternal fs 
' « wy 1 
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ec kick] is repreſented. as Teayyeuoic, a being be- 
« gotten or harm again, regenerated,” Do | 

So that I think it is abundantly plain, that the 
ſpiritual reſurrection, ſpoken of, in Scripture, by 
which the ſaints are brought to a new divine life, 
is the ſame with that. being Zorn again, which 
Chriſt ſays is neceſſary for ! one, in order to. 
his-ſecing the kingdom of God 

IV. This TR. which men are the ſubjects 
ol, When. On, are 5 again, and circumciſed in 


„„ 4 *% 


— and 1 8 4% 111. 

It is needleſs here to 4 to HT 3 evi- 
dently this is ſpoken of as neceſſary to ſalvation, 
and as the change in which are attained the ha- 
bits of true virtue and holineſs, and the charac- 
ter of a true ſaint; as has been obſerved of Vege- 
neration, converſion, &c. and how apparent it is 
tom thence, that the change is the ſame. For 
it is as it were ſelf evident: it is apparent by 
the phraſes themſelves, that they are different ex- 
preſſions of the fame. thing. Thus repentance 
(przyaz) or the change of the mind is the fame 
as being changed to a n mind, or new. heart and 
ſpirit. Converſion is the turning of the. heart; 
which is the fame thing as changing it ſo, that 
there ſhall be another heart, or a new heart, or a 
new ſpirit. To be born again, is to be born anew ; 
which implies a becoming ew, and is repreſented 
3 a becoming new-born. babes: but none ſuppoſes, 
it is the Body, that is immediately and properly 
new, but the ind, heart, or ſpirit. Andi foi a 
ſpiritual reſurretrt ion is the reſurrection of the ſpirit, 
or riting to begin a new exiſtence and life, as to 
he mind, beard, or /pirit, So that all theſe phraſes. 


imply 
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imply an having a new heart, and being renewed 


in the ſpirit, according to their plain fignifica. 


0 

When Nicodemus expreſſed his wonder at 
Chriſt's declaring it neceſſary, that a man ſhould 
be Born again in order to ſee the kingdom of God, 
or enjoy the privileges of the kingdom of the 


Meſſiah, Chriſt ſays to him, Art hon a maſter of 


Hrael, and knoweſt not theſe things? i. e. Art thou 
one who is ſet to teach others, the things written 
in the law and the prophets, and knoweſt not a 
doctrine ſo plainly taught in your Scriptures, that 
ſuch a change as I ſpeak of, is neceſſary to a par- 
taking of the bleſſings of the kingdom of the 
Meſhah 2?—But what can Chriſt have reſpect to 
in this, unleſs ſuch prophecies as that in Ezek. 
xxxvi. 23, 26, 27? Where God by the prophet 
ſpeaking of the days of the Meſſiah's kingdom, 
ſays, Then will I ſprinkle clean water upon you, and 
ye /hall be clean.—A new heart al/o will I give you, 
and a new ſpirit will I put within you.—and I will 
put my fpirit within you. Herg God ſpeaks of hav- 
ing a new heart and ſpirit, by being 'waſhed with 
water, and receiving the ſpirit of God, as the qua- 
lification of God's people, that ſhall enjoy the 
privileges of the kingdom of the Meſſiah * How 
much is this like the doctrine of Chriſt to Nico- 
demus, of being horn again of water and of the ſpirit? 
We have another like prophecy in Ezek. xi. 19- 
Add to theſe things, that regeneration or a be- 


ing born again, and the renewing (or making new) | 


by the Holy Ghoſt, are ſpoken of as the fame 
thing. Tit. iii. 5. By the waſhing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Gboſt. I 

V. It is abundantly manifeſt, that being born 
again, a ſpiritually rifing from the dead, to newneſs 
of life, receiving a new beart, and being renewed 
in the ſpirit of the mind, theſe are the ſame _ 

WII 
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with that which is called putting of the old man, 
and putting on ibe new man. 5 


The expreſſions are equivalent; and the repre- 
ſentations are; plainly of the ſame thing. When 
Chriſt ſpeaks of being born again, two births are 
ſuppoſed ;. a firft-and a _/econd ; an old birth, and a 
new one: and the thing born is called man. So, 
hat is born in the firſt birth, is the od man: and 
what is brought forth in the '/econd birth, is the 
new nan. That which is born in the firſt birth 
(ſays Chriſt) is h it is the carnal man, wherein 
we have borne the image of the earibly Adam, 
whom the apoſtle calls the fit man. That which 
is born in the new birth, is /pirit, or the ſpiritual 
and heavenly man: wherein we proceed from 
Chriſt the /econd man, the new man, who is made 
a quickening ſpirit, and is the Lord from Hea- 
ven, and the head of the new creation. —In the 
new birth, men are repreſented as becoming xzew- 
born babes (as was obſerved before) which is the 
lame thing as becoming new men, 8 2.2 

And 32322 is what the Scripture ſays 
of the ſpiritual u rection of the Chriſtian con- 
vert, equivalent and of the very ſame import with 
putting off the old man, and putting on the mew 


nan? So in the vith of Romans, the convert is 


ſpoken of as dying and being buried with” Cbriſi: 
which is explained in the 6th ver. by this, that 
the old man is crucified, that the body of fin might be 
deſiroyed. And in the 14th ver. converts in this 
change are ſpoken of as ri/ing to newnels of life. 
Are not theſe things plain enough? The apoſtle 
does in effect tell us, that when he ſpeaks of that 
[piritual death and reſurrection which is in con- 
verſion, he means the ſame thing as crucifying and 
burying the old man, and riſing a new man. 

And it is moſt apparent, that ſpiritual circumci- 


fon, and ſpiritual baptiſm, and the ſpiritual EHu 
recon, 
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r6&10n, are all the fame with, puitiugę off the ald man, 
and putting on the new man. This appears by Coloſ. 
1. 11, 12. In whoth alſa ye are circumciſed with the 
circumciſion made. withant hands, in putting off hz 
body of the ſins of be fleſb, by the cirewmeiſion of Chrif, 
buried woth. kim by baptiſm ; wherein-al/e ye am riſen 
with him. Here it is manifeſt, that the ſpiritual 
circumciſion, - baptiſm; and reſurrection, all ſig. 
nify that change, wherein men put of the body of the 
ſons of the leb: but that is the ſame thing, in this 
—.— s language, as putting. off ibe old man z as 

pears by Romi: vi. 6. Our old man is cruciſied, 
that 2 body of fin may l deſtroped. And that 
putting off the old man is the fame with putting off 
the body of ſius, appears further by Erh. I. us 
23, 24. and Coll. iii. 8, 9, 10. 

As Dr. T. confeſſes, that a being born a is 
« that wherein are obtained the habits of virtue, 
ce religion and true holineſs; ſo how evidently is 
the ſame thing predicated of that change, which 
is called pulling of the old man, and putting on ibt 
new man ? Eph. iv. 22, 23, 24. That ye put off the 
old man, which is corrupt, &c. and put on the new 
man, which, after God, is created i in in ue : 
and true holineſs, 

And it is moſt plain, chat this putting off che 
old man, &c. is the very ſame thing with making 
the beart and ſpirit new. It is apparent in itſelt: 
the ſpirit is called be man, in the language of the 
apeſtle; it is called the inward man, and the hid- 
den man. (Rom. vii. 22. 2 Cor. iv. 16. 1 Pet. 
iti, 4.) And therefore putting off the old man, is 
the yr" thing with the removal of the old pearl, 
and the putting on the new men is the receiving 4 
new heart. and a new ſpirit. Yea, putting on the 
new man is expreſsly ſpoken of as the ſame thing 
with receiving a new /pirit, or being renewed in 


1 8 iv. 22, $3, 24: That.) ye put off the old 
man 
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nan and be renewed in the ſpirit of your mind, and 
that. ya put on the wE:mnas 3 0915751195 been 03 
_ From: thefe things it appears, how unreaſona< 
ble, and contrary to the utmoſt degree of Scrip- 
tural evidence, is Dr. T-—r's way of explaining 
the old man, and the new man, as though thereby 
were meant nothing per/anal ; but that by the 0/2 
nan were meant the Heathen fate, and by the new 
man the Chriſtian diſpenſation, or ſtate of profeſſing 
Chriſtians, or the whole collective body of profeſſprs 
of Chriſtianity, made up of Jews and Gentiles : 
when all the colour he has for it, is, that the 
apoſtle once calls the Chriſtian church a zew man, 
Eph. ii. 15. It is very true, in the Scriptures, 
often, both in the Old Teſtament, and New, col- 
lective bodies, nations, peoples, cities, are figu- 
ratively repreſented by perſons: particularly the 
church of Chriſt is repreſented as one holy perſon, 
and has the fame appellatives as a particular faint 


or believer; and ſo is called a child and a ſ of 
God, Exod. iv. 22. Gal. iv. 1, 2. and a /ervant' of 


God, Iſai. xli. 8, 9. and xliv. 1. The daughter of 
Cod, and ſpouſe of -Chrift, Pſal. xlv. 10, 13, 14. 
Rev. xix. 7.—Neverthelefs, would it be reafona- 
ble to argue from hence," that ſuch appellations, 
as a ſervant of God, a child of God, &c. are always, 
or commonly to be taken as fignifying only the 
church of God in general, or great collective bo- 
dies; and not to be underſtood in a perſonal 
ſenſe? But certainly this would not be more un- 
reaſonable, than to urge, that by the o and the 
uw manu, as the phraſes are moſtly uſed in Scrip- 
ture, is to be underſtood nothing but the great 
collective bodies of Pagans and of Chriſtians, or 
the Heathen and the Chriſtian world, as to their 
%'ward profeſſion and the diſpenſation they are 
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under. It might have been proper, in this eaſe, 
to have conſidered the unreaſonablenefs of that 
practice which our author charges on others, and 
finds ſo much fault with in them,“ That they 
c content themſelves with a fer caps of Scrip- 
ture, which though wrong underſtood, they 
e make the teſt of truth, and the ground of their 
« principles, in contradiction to the whole tenor of 
* revelation.” & ICH HIT IT Bey 
VI. I obſerve once more, It is very apparent, 
that a being born again, and ſpiritually raiſed from 
death to a ſtate of new exiſtence and life, having 
a new heart created in us, being renewed in the ſpirit 
of our mind, and being the ſubjects of that change 
by which we put off the old man, and put on the new 
man, is the ſame thing with that which in Scrip- 
ture is called a being created anew, or made new 
creatures. wy en Din ice On, man 
Here, to paſs over many other [evidences of 
this, which might be mentioned, I would only 
obſerve, that the. repreſentations are exactly equi- 
valent. Theſe ſeveral phraſes naturally and moſt 
plainly ſignify the ſame effect. In the firſt 4irib 
or generation, we are created, or brought into ex- 
iſtence; it is then the whole man firſt receives being: 
the ſoul is then formed, and then our bodies are 
fearfully and wonderfully made, being curiouſly wrought 
by our creator; ſo that a new born child is a new 
creature. So, when a man is born again, he is cre- 
ated again; in that new birih there is a new crea- 
tion; and therein he becomes as a new-born babe, | 
Or a neu creature, —So, in a reſurrection there is a 
new creation. When a man is dead, that which was 
created or made in the firſt birth or creation, 1s 
deſtroyed : when that which was dead is vaiſed to 
life, che mighty power of the creator, or author 


ent. 
1985 of 
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of life, is exerted the ſecond time, and the ſubyect 
reſtored to new exiſtence, and new life, as by a 
new creation. ' So, giving a new heart is called 
creating 4 clean heart, Pſalm li. 10, where the 
word tranſlated create, is the ſame that is uſed in 
the firſt verſe in Geneſis. And when we read in 
Scripture of the new creature, the creature that is 
called new is man; not angel, or beaſt, or any 
other ſort of creature; and therefore the phraſe, 
ww man, is evidently equipollent with new crea- 
ture ; and a putting off the old man, and putting 
on the new man, is ſpoken of expreſly as brought 


to paſs by a work of creation. Col. iti. 9, 10. 7e 


have put off the old man—and have put on the new 
man, which is renewed in knowledge, after the image 
of bum that created him. So, Eph. iv. 22, 23, 24- 
That ye put off the old man, which is corrupt, & c. and 
be renewed in the ſpirit of your mind, and that ye put 
on the new man, which after God is created in righ- 
teouſneſs and true holineſs. — Theſe things abſolutely 
fix the meaning of that in 2 Cor. v. 17. F any 
man be in Chriſt, he is a new creature: eld things are 
paſſed away ; behold, all things are become new. 

= the whole the following reflections may be 
made : 

1. That it is a truth of the utmoſt certainty, 
with reſpect to every man, born of the race of 
Adam, by ordinary generation, that unleſs he be 
born again, he cannot ſee the kingdom of God. This is 
true, not only of the Heathen, but of them that 
are born of the profeſſing people of God, as Nico- 
demus, and the Jews, and every man born of the 
feb. This is moſt manifeſt by Chriſt's diſcourſe, 
in Joh. iti. g,——11. So it is plain by 2 Cor. v. 
17. That every man who is in Chriſt, is a naw 
alu. Vi! 110 : er | | 

2. It appears from this, together with what has 
been proved above, that it is moſt certain with 
SEE reſpect 


* 
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reſpect to every, one of the human race, that he tive ! 
can never have any intereſt in Chriſt, or ſee the nuſt 
kingdom of God, unleſs he be the ſubject of that the 0, 
change in the temper and diſpoſition of his heart, men 
which is made in repentance; and converfion; tir. Nom 
aumiciſian of baum, fptritual bapiiſin, dung io fin und of fin 
riſing io @ new and holy life and unleſs he has the wher 
ald heart taten away} and anew heart and ſpirit give jects « 
en, and puts offi tber old man, and puts on the. neu 23. 
man, and old things are paſt away and all things It! 
mage e. nom e e dio ee 6 bits e bimſc 
3. From what is plainly implied in - theſe applic 
things and. from what the Scripture moſt clearly of ita 
teaches. of the nature of them, it is certain; that Wl pineſ: 
every man is born inte the world in a ftate of moral dence 
pollution. . For ſpiritual-baptiſm is a cleanſing from 
moral filthineſs. Ezek. xxXVi. 23. corapated 
with Acts ii. 16. and Joh iii. 2 —80 the waſh- 
ing of regeneration or the neu birih, is a change 
from a ſtate of wickednęſs. Tit. iii. 3, 4, 5.— 
Men are ſpoken of as purified in their regenerati- 
on, 1 Pet. i. 22, 23. See alſo 1 Joh. ii. 29. 
and iii. 1, 6. And it appears, that every man in 
his firſt or natural ſtate is a innere for otherwiſe 
they would then need no repentance, no converſion, 
no turning from fin to God. And it appears, 
that every man in his original ſtate has a heart of 
Hane: for thus the Scripture calls that old hear, 
which is taken away, when a neu beurt and new 
ſpirit is given. Ezek. xi. 19. and xxxvi. 26.— 
And it appears, that man's nature, as in his na- 
tive ſtate, is corrupt arrording to iht detertful Jufts,apd 
of it's own motion exerts itſelf in nothing hut wicked 
deeds. For thus the Scripture characteriaes the old 
man, Which is put off, when men are renewed. 11 
the ſpirit of their minds, and put on the ne. 
: Eph: iv. 22, 285 24.0 Col. iti. 8. 95 10. —-u!n a 
word, it appears, that man's nature, as audio 02- 
3 | tiv 
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tive ſtate, is a body in, which muſt be deſtroyed, 
muſt die, be buried, and never riſe more. For thus 
the old man is repreſented, which is cruciſied, when 
men are the ſubjects of a ſpiritual reſurre&ron. 
Rom. vi. 4. 5, 6.—Such a nature, ſuch a body 
of fin as this, is put off in the ſpiritual renovation, 


wherein we put on the zew man, and are the ſub- 


jets of the ſpiritual circumciſion, Eph. iv. 21, 22, 
23. | 
% muſt be now left with the reader to judge for 
himſelf, whether what the Scripture teaches of the 
op/ication of Chriſt's redemption, and the change 
of ſtate and nature neceſſary to true and final hap- 
pineſs, does not afford clear and abundant evi- 


dence to the truth of the doctrine of original ſin. 


PANT. N. 
Containing Anfwers to Ox IEC TIOxS. 


n 


Uncerning that Ox j xc ro, That to ſuppaſe Men's 
being born in Sin, without their Choice, or any 
previous Act of their own, 2c to ſuppoſe what is 
inconſiſtent with the Nature of Six. 


OME of the objections, made againſt the doc- 

trine of original ſin, which have reference to 
particular arguments uſed in defence of it, have 
been already conſidered in the handling of thoſe 
rzuments. What I ſhall therefore now conſider, 
ue ſuch objections as I have nat. yet had occaſion 
o take any ſpecial notice of. 


Aa | There. 
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ite point with Pelagians, and Arminians, and all 


with the orthodox. There is no one thing more fun- 


354 Being born in ſim, confiſtent 
There is no argument Dr. T. inſiſts more upon 
than that which is taken from the Arminian and 
jan notion of freedom of will, conſiſting in 
the will's lf determination, as neceſſary to the be- 
ing of moral good or evil. He often urges, that 
if we come into the world infected with finful and 
depraved diſpoſitions, then n muſt be natural to 
us; and if natural then zeceſſary ; and if neceſſary, 
then 10 ſin, nor any thing we are blameable for, or 
that can in any reſpect be our fault, being what 
we cannot help: and he urges, that ſin muſt pro- 
ceed from our on cbhuice, cc. 
Here I would obſerve in general, that the fore. 
mentioned notion of freedom of will, as eſſential 
to moral agency, and neceſſary to the very exiſt. 
ence of virtue and fin, ſeems to be a grand favor- 


drvines. of ſuch characters, in their contreverſies 


damental in their ſchemes of religion: on the de- 
termination of this one leading point depends the 
iſſue of almoſt all controverſies we have with ſuch 
divines. Nevertheleſs it ſeems a necdlęſs taſk for me 
particularly to conſider that matter in this place; 
having already largely diſcuſs'd it, with all the 
main grounds of this notion, and the arguments 
uſed to defend it, in a late book on this ſubject, 
to which I aſk leave to refer the reader.—lt l 
very neceſſary that the modern prevailing doctin 
concerning this point, ſhould be well underſtood 
and therefore thoroughly conſidered and examined 
for without it there is no hope of putting an end 
the controverſy about original fin, and innumer 
ble other controverſies that ſubſiſt, about man 
of the main points of religion. I ſtand ready i 


P. 125, 128, 129, 130, 196, 187, 188, 190, 200, 26 
246, 253, 258, 339, 340, 437, and other places. 
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conſeſ 
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confefs to the forementioned modern di vines, if 
they can maintain their peculiar notion of freedom, 
conliſting in the_/e/f determining power of the will, 
as neceflary to maral agency, and can thoroughly 
eſtabliſn it in oppoſition to the arguments lying 
againſt it, then they have an impregnable caſtle, 
to which they may repair, and remain invincible, 
in all the controverſies they have with the reform 
ed divines concerning original fin, the ſovereignty 
of grace, election, redemption, converſion, the effica- 
cious operation of the Holy Spirit, the nature of ſa- 


ving faith, perſeverance of the ſaints, and other 


principles of the like kind.— However, at the 
ame time I think, this ſame thing will be as 
ſtrong a fortreſs for the Deiſts, in common with 
them; as the great doctrines, ſubverted by their 
notion of freedom, are ſo plainly and abundantly 
aught in the Scripture. But I am under no ap- 
prehenſions of any danger, the cauſe of Chriſtia- 
nity or the religion of the reformed is in, from 
any poſſibility of chat notion's being ever eſtabliſh- 
ed, or of it's being ever evinced, that there is not 
proper, perfect and manifold demonſtration lying 
apainſt it. But as I ſaid, it would be needleſs for 
me to enter into a particular diſquiſition of this 
point here; from which I ſhall eaſily be excuſed 
by any reader who is willing to give himſelf the 
trouble of conſulting what I have already writ- 
ten: and as to others, probably they will ſcarce 
be at the pains, of reading the preſent diſcourſe ; 
or at leaſt would not, if it ſhould be enlarged by 
full conſideration of that controverſy. 

| ſhall at this time therefore only take notice 
of ſome groſs inconſiſtencies, that Dr. T. has been 
gullty of, in his handling this objection againſt 
the doctrine of original ſin. 

In places which have been cited, he ſays, That 
bn mujt proceed from our own choice: and that if it 
A does 
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356 Dr. T—t's arguing from 
does not, it being neceſſary to us, it cannot be ſin, it 
cannot be our fault, or what we are to blame for: and 
therefore all our ſin muſt be chargeable on our choice, 
which is the cau/e of ſin: for he ſays, The cauſe of 
every effect is alone chargeable with the eſſect it pro. 
duceth, and which proceedeth from it. *—Now here 
are implied ſeveral groſs contradictions. He 
greatly inſiſts, that nothing can be /inful, or have 
the nature of ſin, but what proceeds from our 
choice. Nevertheleſs, he ſays, Not the , but 
the cauſe alone is chargeable with lame. There. 
fore the choice, which is the cauſe, this alone is 
blameable, or has the nature of ſin ; and not the 
ed of that choice. Thus nothing can be ſin- 
ful, but the effect of choice: and yet the effect of 
choice never can be ſinful, but only the cauſe, 
which is alone chargeable with all the blame. 
Again, The choice, which chuſes and produces 
ſin, or from which fin. proceeds, is 27 e ſinful. 
Not only. is this implied in his ſaying, “ The 
« cauſe alone is Chargeable with all the ame; 
but he expreſsly ſpeaks of the choice as faulty ;} 
and calls that choice wicked, from which depravity 
and corruption proceeds. F Now, if the choice itſelf 
be /in, and there be no fin but what proceeds 
from a ſinful choice, then the ſinful choice muſt 
proceed from another antecedznt choice; it muſt be 
choſen by a foregoing act of will, determining it 
ſelf to that ſinful choice, that ſo it may have that 
which he ſpeaks of as abſolutely eſſential to the 
nature of /n, namely, That it proceeds from our 
choice, and does not happen to us neceſſarily.— 
But if the ſinful choice itſelf proceeds from 2 
foregoing choice, then alſo that foregoing choice 


muſt be finful ; it being the cauſe of /in, and ſo 


alone chargeable with the lame. Let if that 


* P. 128. 1 P. 190. P. 200. See alſo p. 216. 
8 foregoing 
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foregoing choice be ſinful, then, neither muſt 
that happen to us neceſſarily, but muſt likewiſe 
proceed from choice, another act of choice pre- 
ceding that: for we muſt remember, that “no- 
thing is ſinful, but what proceeds from our 
« choice.” And then, for the ſame reaſon, even 
this prior choice, laſt mentioned, muſt alſo be ſin- 
ful, being chargeable with all the blame of that 
conſequent evil choice, which was its effect. And 
ſo we muſt go back till we come to the very fr/? 
volition, the prime or original act of choice, in 
the whole chain. And this, to be ſure, muſt be a 
finful choice, becauſe this is the origin or primitive 
cauſe of all the train of evils which follow; and 
according to pur author, muſt therefore be © alone 
* chargeable with all the blame.” And yet ſo it 
i, according to him, this, “ cannot be ſinful,“ 
becauſe it does not “ proceed from our own 
choice,“ or any foregoing act of our will; it 
being, by the ſuppoſition, the very firft act of will 
in the caſe. And therefore it muſt be zeceſſary, 
as to us, having no choice of ours to be the 

cauſe of it, FEA 
In page 232, he ſays, Adam's fin was from 
his own dz/obedient will; and ſo muſt every 
man's ſin, and all the fin in the world, as well 
" as his.” —By this, it ſeems, he muſt have a 
" diſobedient will“ Zefore he ſins; for the cauſe 
muſt be before the effect: and yet that diſobe- 
dient will itſelf is //nful ; otherwiſe it could not 
de called di/obedient. But the queſtion is, How 
do men come by the diſobedient will, this cauſe of 
all the fin in the world? It muſt not come nece/- 
Jarily, without men's choice: for if ſo, it is not 
in, nor is there any diſobedience in it. Therefore 
that diſobedient will muſt alſo come from a di/- 
wedient will ; and ſo on, in infinitum. Otherwiſe, 
t muſt be ſyppoſed, that there is ſome /in in the 
Aa 3 world, 
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world, which does not come from a dzſobediem on 
will ; contrary to our author's dogmatical af. the 
ſertions. | ken 
In p. 442, he ſays, © Adam could not fin without ſet 1 
« A ſinful inclination.” —Flere he calls that incli. con, 
nation itſelf /#nful, which is the principle from him, 
whence ſinful acts proceed; as elſewhere he ſpeaks part 
of the dijobedient will, from whence all fin comes: thin 
And he allows,“ that “ the law reaches to all the * ſu 
« latent principles of ſin;“ meaning plainly, that «T 
it forbids, and threatens punm/hment tor thoſe latent 
principles. Now theſe latent principles of fin, = 
theſe ſinful inclinations, without which, accord. 
ing to our author, there can be no ſinful act, can- 
not all proceed from a ſinful choice ; becauſe that | 
would imply great contradiction, For, by the Land 
ſuppoſition, they are the principles from whence a 2 
ſinful choice comes, and whence all ſinful acts tl 
of will proceed; and there can be no ſinful act is 
without them. So that the j7/ latent principles, I 


and inclinations, from whence all finful acts pro- 
ceed, are ſinful ; and yet they are not ſinful: be- 
cauſe they do not proceed from a wicked choire, 
without which, according to him, “ nothing can 
be ſinful.” | 

Dr. T. ſpeaking of that propoſition of the 4 
ſembly of Divines, wherein they aſſert, that man 1 
by nature utterly corrupt, Fc. f thinks himſelf well 
warranted by the ſuppoſed great evidence of thelcY 
his contradictory notions, to ſay, Therefore {in 


« is not natural to us; and therefore I ſhall not up- 
« ſcruple to ſay, this propofition in the Aſen#!y V 
« of Divines is falſe. But it may be worthy to be firſt 
conſidered, whether it would not greatly have be- grar 
come him, before he had cloathed himſelf with [0 the « 
much aſſurance, and proceeded, on the foundati- 
| . 
* Contents of Rom. ch. vii. in Notes on the Epiſtle, + P. 125. Wl Hlace 
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on of theſe his notions, ſo magiſterially to charge 
the Aſſembly's propoſition with falſbood, to have ta- 
ken care, that his own propoſitions, which he has 
ſet in oppoſition to them, ſhould be a little more 
con/iftent 5 that he might not have contradicted 
himſelf, while contradicting them; leſt ſome im- 
partial judges, - obſerving his inconſiſtence, ſhould 
think they had warrant to declare with equal aſ- 
« ſurance, that They ſhall not ſcruple to ſay, Dr. 
« T—r's doctrine is fal/e.” 


CHAP. I. 


Concerning . that Objection againſt the Doctrine of 
nalive Corruption, That to ſuppaſe Men receive 
their firſt exiſtence in Sin, is to make him who 
is the Author of their Being, the Author of their 
Depravity, | 


NE argument againſt men's being ſuppoſed 

to be born with ſinful depravity, which Dr. 

T. greatly inſiſts upon, is, That this does in ef- 
fect charge him who is the Autbor of our natyre, 
who formed us in the womb, with being the author of 
a ſinful corruption of nature and that it is highly in- 


furious to the God of our nature, who/e hands hade 


formed and faſhioned us, to believe our nature to be 
originally corrupted, and that in the worlt /en/e of cor- 
fuption.“ * | | . 
With reſpect to this, I would obſerve in the 
firſt place, that this writer, in his handling this 
grand objection, ſuppoſes ſomething to 4elong to 
the doctrine objected againſt, as maintained by the 


. 137, 187, 188, 189, 256, 258, 260, 419, 424, and other 
Places, | 


1 Divines 
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Divines whom he is oppoſing, which does t be. 


long to it, nor does follow from it : as particular. G 
ly, he ſuppoſes the doctrine of original fin to im. k1 
ply, that nature muſt be corrupted by ſome pyſitive W 
t influence; ſomething, by ſome means or other, of 
« fuſed into the human nature; ſome quality or th 
« other, nor from the choice of our minds, but to 
« like a ſaint, tincture, or infection, altering the na- lib 
«tural conſtitution, faculties and diſpoſitions of our Ti 
« ſouls. * That fin and evil diſpoſitions are im- wl 
re planted in the foetus in the womb.” F Where. thi 
as truly our doctrine neither implies nor infers ſpi 
any ſuch thing. In order to account for a ſipful he 
corruption of nature, yea, a total native depravity rit 
of the heart of man, there is not the leaſt need of tru 
ſuppoſing any evil quality infuſed, implanted, or dix 
 wwrought into the nature of man, by any poſitive ſer 
| cauſe, or influence whatſoever, either from God, cre 
| or the creature ; or of ſuppoſing, that man iscon- pri 
| ceived and born with a fountain of evil in his heart, ceſ 
= ſuch as is any thing properly p9g#7ive. I think, a nec 
| a little attention to the nature of things will be as 
| ſufficient to ſatisfy any impartial conſiderate in- mu 


quirer, that the abſence of poſitive good princi- 
ples, and ſo the with-holding of a ſpecial divine 


influence to impart and maintain thoſe good prin- * 
ciples, leaving the common natural principles of Wag 
ſelf-love, natural appetite, Sc. (which were in duce 
man in innocence) leaving theſe, I fay, to them- wy 
| ſelves, without the government of ſuperior divine noe 
principles, will certainly be followed with the __ 
corruption, yea, the total corruption of the heart, but: 
without occaſion for any poſitive influence at all : Pega 
and, that it was thus indeed that corruption of 1 
nature came on Adam, immediately on his fall, BW ina 
and comes on all his poſterity, as ſinning in him excly 
and falling with him. 2 


P. 18. 1 P. 146, 424, 425, and the like in many other mw 
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The caſe with man was plainly this: When 
God made man at firſt, he implanted in him two 
kinds of principles. There was an inferior kind, 
which may be called natural, being the principles 
of mere human nature; ſuch as ſelf-love, with 
thoſe natural appetites and paſſions, which belong 
to the nature of man, in which his love to his own 
liberty, honor and pleaſure, were exerciſed :— 
Theſe, when alone, and left to themſelves, are 
what the Scriptures ſometimes call 7%. Beſides 
thele, there were ſuperior principles, that were 
ſpiritual, holy and divine, ſummarily compre- 
hended in divine love; wherein conſiſted the ſpi- 
ritual image of God, and man's righteouſneſs and 
true holineſs ; which are called in Scripture the 
divine nature. Theſe principles may, in ſome 
ſenſe be called ſupernatural,* being (however con- 
created or connate, yet) ſuch as are above thoſe 
principles that are eſſentially implied in, or ne- 
ceſſarily reſulting from, and inſeparably con- 
nected with, mere human nature; and being ſuch 
as immediately depend on man's union and com- 
munion with God, or divine communications and 


* To prevent all cavils, the reader is deſired particularly to 
obſerve, in what ſenſe I here uſe the words, natural and ſuper- 
natural ;—not as epithets of diſtinction between that which is 
concreated or connate, and that which is extraordinarily intro- 
duced afterwards, beſides the firſt ſtate of things, or the order 
eſtabliſhed originally, beginning when man's nature began ;— 
but as diſtinguiſhing between what belongs 7, or flows from, that 
nature which man has, merely as man, and thoſe things which 
are above this—by which one is denominated, not only a mar, 
but a truly virtuos, holy, and ſpiritual man; which, though they 
began, in Adam, as ſoon as humanity began, and are neceſſary 
to the perfection and well-being of the human nature, yet are 
not eſſential to the conſtitution of it, or neceſſary to its being: 
inaſmuch as one may have every thing needful to his being mar, 
excluſively of them. If in thus uſing the words, natural and 


fupernatural, T uſe them in an uncommon ſenſe, it is not from 
any affectation of ſingularity, but for want of other terms, more 
aptly to expreſs my meaning. 
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influences of God's Spirit: which though with. 
drawn, and man's nature forſaken of theſe prin. 
ciples, human nature would be human nature ſtill; 
man's nature, as ſuch, being intire without theſe 
divine prencrples ; which the Scripture ſometimes 
calls /pirit, in contradiſtinction to fleſh. Theſe 
ſuperior principles were given to poſleſs the 
throne, and maintain an abſolute dominion in 
the heart: the other, to be wholly ſubordinate 
and ſubſervient. And while things continued 
thus, all things were in excellent order, peace and 
beautiful harmony, and in their proper and per- 
fect ſtate. Theſe divine principles thus reigning 
were the dignity, life, happineſs, and glory of 
man's nature. When man ſinned and broke God's 
covenant, and fell under his curſe, thefe ſuperior 
principles left his heart: for indeed God then 
left him ; that communion with God, on which 
theſe principles depended, entirely ceaſed ; the 
Holy Spirit, that divine inhabitant, forſook the 
houſe. Becauſe it would have been utterly im- 
proper in itſelf, and inconſiſtent with the cove- 
nant and conſtitution God had eſtabliſhed, that 
Sad ſhould ſtill maintain communion with man, 
and continue, by his friendly, gracious, vital in- 
fluences, to dwell with him and in him, after he 
was become a rebel, and had incurred God's 
wrath and curſe. Therefore immediately the ſu- 
perior divine principles wholly ceaſed ; ſo light 
ceaſes in a room when the candle is withdrawn: 
and thus man was left in a ſtate of darkneſs, woe- 
ful corruption and ruin; nothing but e, with- 
out ſpirit. The inferior principles of felf-love 
and natural appetite, which were given only to 
ſerve, being alone, and left to themſelves, of 
courſe became reigning principles; having no ſu- 
perior principles to regulate or controul them, 
they became abſolute maſters of the heart. The 

| | immediate 
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immediate conſequence of which was a fatal ca- 
taſtrophe, a turning of all things upſide down, and 
the ſucceſſion of a ſtate of the moſt odious and 
dreadful confuſion. Man did immediately ſet up 
himſelf, and the objects of his private affections 
and appetites, as ſupreme ; and ſo they took the 
place of Gd. Theſe inferior principles are like 
fire in an houſe ; which, we ſay, is a good ſervant, 
but a bad maſter ; very uſeful while kept in it's 
place, but if left to take poſſeſſion of the whole 
houſe, ſoon brings all to deſtruction. Man's love 
to his own honor, ſeparate intereſt, and private 
pleaſure, which before was wholly ſubordinate 
unto love to God and regard to his authority and 
glory, now diſpoſe and impel man to purſue thoſe 
objects, without regard to God's honour, or law ; 
becauſe there is no true regard to theſe divine 
things left in him. In conſequence of which, he 
ſeeks thoſe objects as much when againſt God's 
honor and law, as when agreeable to them. 
And God ſtill continuing ſtrictly to require a 
ſupreme regard to himſelf, and forbidding all 
gratifications of theſe inferior paſſions, but only 
in perfect ſubordination to the ends, and agreca- 
bleneſs to the rules and limits, which his holi- 
neſs, honor and law preſcribe, hence immedi- 
ately ariſes enmity in the heart, now wholly un- 
der the power of ſclf-love; and nothing but war 
enſues, 'in a conſtant courſe, againſt God. As 
when a ſubject has once renounced his lawtul ſo- 
vereign, and ſet up a pretender in his ſtead, 2 
ſtate of enmity and war againſt his righttul king 
neceſlarily enſues. —It were eaſy to ſhew, how 
every luſt and depraved diſpoſition of man's heart 
would naturally arife from this privazzve original, 
if here were room for it. Thus it is eaſy to give 
an account, how total corruption of heart ſhould 
tollow on man's eating the forbidden fruit, N 

| | that 
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that was but one act of ſin, without God's putting 
any evil into his heart, or implanting any bad prin. 
ciple, or infuſing any corrupt taint, and ſo be. 
coming the author of depravity. Only God's 
withdrawing, as it was highly proper and neceſſary 
that he ſhould, from rebel man, being as it were 
driven away by his abominable wickedneſs, and 
men's natural principles being left to themſelves, 
this is ſufficient to account for his becoming en- 
tirely corrupt, and bent on ſinning againſt God. 
And as Adam's nature became corrupt, without 
God's implanting or infuſing any evil thing into 
his nature; ſo does the nature of his pyſterity, 
God dealing with Adam as the head of his poſte. 
rity (as has been ſhewn) and treating them as 
one, he deals with his poſterity as having all ſinned 
in him. And therefore as God withdrew fpiritual 
communion and his vital gracious influence from 
the common head, ſo he with-holds the ſame 
from all the members, as they come into exiſt. 
ence; whereby they come into the world mere 
fich, and entirely under the government of natural 
and inferior principles; and ſo become wholly 
corrupt, as Adam did. 

Now, for God ſo far to have the diſpoſal of this 
affair, as 70 withold thoſe influences, without which 
nature will be corrupt, is not to be the author of ſin. 
But, concerning this, I muſt refer the reader to 
what I have ſaid of it in my diſcourſe on the 
Freedom of the Mill.“ Though, beſides what J 
have there ſaid, I may here obſerve ; That if for 
God ſo far to order and diſpoſe the being of in, 
as to permit it, by with-holding the gracious influ- 
ences neceſſary to prevent it, 1s for him to be the 
author of fin, then ſome things which Dr. J. 
himſelf lays down, will equally be attended with 


* Part IV. ſect. ix. p. 252, &c. 
thi 
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this very conſequence. For, from time to time, 
he ſpeaks of God's giving men up to the vileſt 
luſts and affections, by permitting, or leaving 
them.“ Now, if the continuance of ſin, and its 
increaſe and prevalence, may be in conſequence 
of God's diſpoſal, by with-holding his grace, that 
is needful, under ſuch circumſtances, to prevent 
it, without God's being the author of that con/;nu- 
ance and prevalence of fin; then, by parity of 
reaſon, may the being of ſin, in the race of Adam, 
be in conſequence of God's diſpoſal, by with- 
holding his grace, needful to prevent it, without 
his being the author of that being of /in. - 

If here it ſhould be ſaid, that God 1s not the 
author of fin, in giving men up to ſin, who have 
already made themſelves ſinful, becauſe when men 
have once made themſelves finful, their continu- 
ing ſo, and 1in's prevailing in them, and becom- 
ing more and more habitual, will follow 2 4 
courſe of nature: I anſwer, let that be remember- 
ed, which this writer ſo greatly urges, in oppo- 
lition to them that ſuppoſe original corruption 
comes in a courſe of nature, viz. That the courſe 
of nature is nothing without God. He utterly rejects 
the notion of the © cour/e of nature's being a proper 
« active cauſe, which will work, and go on by 
« itſelf, without God, if he lets or permits it.“ 
But affirms, © That the courſe of nature, ſeparate 
« from the agency of God, is 10 caufe or nothing ; 
*and that the courſe of nature ſhould continue 
«itſelf, or go on to operate by itſelf, any more 
«than at firſt produce itſelf, is ab/olutely impo/- 
ele f.“ Theſe ſtrong expreſſions are his. 
Therefore, to explain the continuance of the 
habits of ſin in the ſame perſon, when once in- 


* Key, { 356, and Par. on Rom. i. 24, 26. : 
f P. 410. See alſo with what vehemence this is urged in p.413. 
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troduced, yea, to explain the very being of any 
ſuch habits, in conſequence of repeated acts, our 
author muſt have recourſe to thoſe ſame princi- 
ples, which he rejects as abſurd to the utmoſt 
degree, when alleged to explain the corruption of 
nature in the poſterity of Adam. For, that habits, 
either good or bad, fhould continue after being 
once eſtabliſhed, or that habits ſhould be ſettled 
and have exiſtence, in conſequence of repeated 


acts, can be owing only to a conr/e of nature, and 
thoſe laws of nature which God has eſtabliſhed. 

That the poſterity of Adam ſhould be born 
without holineſs, and fo with a depraved nature, 
comes to paſs as much by the eftablifhed courſe of 
zature, as the continuance of a corrupt diſpoſition 
in a particular perſon, after he once has it; or as 
much as Adam's continuing unholy and corrupt, 
after he had once loſt his holineſs. For Adam's 
poſterity are from him, and as it were in him, and 
belonging to him, according to an eſtablifhed courſe 
of nature, as much as the branches of a tree are, 
according to a courſe of nature, from the tree, in 
the tree, and-belonging to the tree; or (to make 
uſe ofthe compariſon which Dr. T. himſelf chuſes, 
and makes uſe of from time to time, as proper to 
illuſtrate the matter“) uſt as the acorn is derived 
from the cat. And I think the acorn is as much 


derived from the oak, according to the courſe of 


nature, as the buds and branches. It is true, that 
God, by his own almighty power, creates the ou 
of the infant; and it is alſo true, as Dr. T. often 
inſiſts, that God, by his immediate power, forms 
and faſhions the body of the infant in the womb; 
yet he does both according to that cour/e of nature 
which he has been pleaſed to eſtabliſh. The 


courſe of nature is demonſtrated, by late improve- 


P. 146, 187. 


ments 


ments in philoſophy, to be indeed what our author 
himſelf ſays it is, viꝝ. Nothing but the eſtabliſhed 
order of the agency and operation of the Author 
of nature. And though there be the immediate 
agency of God in bringing the ſoul into exiſtence 
in generation, yet it is done according to the 
method and order eſtabliſned by the Author of 
nature, as much as his producing the bud, or the 
acorn of the oak; and as much as his continuing 
a particular perſon in being, after he once has 
exiſtence. God's immediate agency in bringing 
the ſoul of a child into being, is as much accord. 
ing to an eftablifhed arder, as his immediate agency 
in any of the works of nature whatſoever. It is 
agreeable to the eſtabliſhed order of nature, that 
the good qualities wanting in the ce, ſhould alſo 
be wanting in the branches and fruit. It is agree- 
able to the order of nature, that when a particular 
perſon is without good moral qualities in his 
heart, he ſhould continue without them, till ſome 
new cauſe or efficiency produces them: and it is 
as much agreeable to an eſtabliſhed courſe and 
order of nature, that ſince Adam, the head of the 
race of mankind, the root of that great tree with 
many branches ſpringing from it, was deprived of 
original righteouſneſs, the branches ſhould come 
forth without it, Or, if any diſlike the word 
nalure, as uſed in this laſt caſe, and inſtead of it 
chuſe to call it a conſtitution, or eftabliſhed order of 
ſucceſſive events, the alteration of the name will 
not in the leaſt alter the ſtate of the preſent argu- 
ment. Where the name, zature, is allowed with- 
out difpute, no more is meant than an eſtabliſhed 

method and. order of events, ſettled and limited b 

divine wiſdom. 5 
If any ſnould object to this, That if the want of 
original righteouſneſs be thus according to an 
eſtabliſned courſe of nature, then why are not 
principles 
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principles of holineſs, when reſtored by divine 
grace, alſo communicated to poſterity? I anſwer, 
The divine laws and eſtabliſhments of the Author 
of nature are preciſely ſettled by him, as he pleaſeth, 
and limited by his wiſdom. Grace is introduced 
among the race of mankind by a new eſtabliſhment , 
not on the foot of the original eſtabliſhment. of 
God, as the head of the natural world, and au- 
thor of the firſt creation ; but by a conſtitution of 
a vaſtly higher kind; wherein Cbriſt is made the 
Root of the tree, whoſe branches are his ſpiritual 
feed, and He is the Head of the new creation; of 
which I need not ſtand now to ſpeak particularly. 
But here I deſire it may be noted, that I do not 
fuppoſe, the natural depravity of the poſterity of 
Adam is owing to the courſe of nature only; it is 
alſo owing to the juſt judgment of God. But yet 1 
think, it is as truly, and in the ſame manner, ow- 
ing to the courſe of nature, that Adam's poſteri- 
ty come into the world without original righte- 
ouſneſs, as that Adam continued without it, after 
he had once loſt it. That Adam continued deſti- 
tute of holineſs, when he had loſt it, and would 
always have ſo continued, had it not been reſtored 
by a redeemer, was not only a natural conſequence, 
according to the courſe of things eſtabliſhed 
by God as the author of nature; but it was alſo a 
penal conſequence, or a puniſhment of his ſin. 
God, in righteous judgment, continued to abſent 
himſelf from Adam, after he became a rebel ; and 
with-held from him now thoſe influences of the 
Holy Spirit, which he before had. And juſt thus 
I ſuppoſe it to be with every natural branch of 
mankind : all are looked upon as inning in and 
with their common root; and God righteouſly 
with-holds ſpecial influences and ſpiritual com- 
munications from all, for this ſin.— But of the 
manner 


- 
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manner and order of theſe things, more may be 
ſaid in the next chapter. J 
On the whole, this grand objection againſt the 

doctrine of men's being born corrupt, That it makes 

him who gave us our being, to be the cauſe of the 

being of corruption, can have no more force in it, than 

a like argument has to prove, that if men by a 

courſe of nature continue wicked, or remain with- 

out goodneſs, after they have by vicious acts con- 

tracted -vicious habits, and ſo made themſelves. 
wicked, it makes him who is he cauſe of their 

continuance in being, and i be cauſe of the continu- 

ance of the courſe of nature, to be the cauſe of 
therr continued wickedne/s. Dr. T. ſays,“ «© God 

« would not make any thing that is bazefu! to 

him; becauſe, by the very terms, he would 

hate to make ſuch a thing.” But if this be 

good arguing in the caſe to which it is applied, 
may I not as well ſay, God would not continue 4 
ting in being that is hateful 7o bim; becauſe, by the 
very lerms, he would hate to continue /uch a thing in 
being ? -I think, the: very terms do as much (and 
no more) infer one of theſe propoſitions, as the 
other.—In like manner, the reſt that he ſays on 
that head, may be ſhewn to be unreaſonable, by 
only ſubſtituting the word, continue, in the place 
of, make and propagate. I may fairly imitate his 
way of reaſoning, thus: “ To ſay, God continues 
* us, according to his own original decree, or 
law of continuation, which obliges him to conti- 
* me us in a manner he abhors, is really to make 
bad worſe: for it is ſuppoſing him to be defec- 
tive in wiſdom, or by his own decree or law to 
lay ſuch a conſtraint upon his own actions, that 
* he cannot do what he would ; but is continu- 
Wally doing what he would not, what he hates 


* Page 412. 
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* to do, and what he condemns in uc; VIZ. conti. 
« nuing us ſinful, when he condemns us for conti. 
e nuing ourſelves ſinful.” If the reaſoning. be 
weak in the one caſe, it is no leſs ſo in the 
other. DIE 
If any ſhall ſtill inſiſt, That there is a difference, 
between God's ſo diſpoſing things as that de. 
pravity of heart ſhall be conzinued, according to 
the ſettled courſe of nature, in the ſame perſon, 
who has by his own fault introduced it,—and his 
ſo diſpoſing as that men, according to a courſe of 
nature, ſhould be horn with depravity; in conſe. 
quence of Adam's introducing fin, by his act, 
which we had no concern in, and cannot be juſtly 
charged with: on this I would obſerve, that it is 
quite going off the objection, which we have been 
upon, from God's ageney, and flying to another. 
It is then no longer inſiſted on, that /mply for him, 
from whoſe agency the courſe of nature and our 
exiſtence are derived, ſo to diſpoſe things, as that 
we ſhould have exiſtence in a corrupt ſtate, is for 
him to be the author of ſin: but the plea now 
advanced is, That it is not proper and juſt for 
ſuch an agent ſo to diſpoſe in this caſe, and only 
in conſequence of Adam's fin ; it not being juſt 
to charge Adam's fin to his poſterity. And this 
matter ſhall be particularly conſidered, in anſwer 
to the next objection; to which I now pro- 
ceed. | | 
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That great Objection againſt the Imputation of Wil 
Adam's Sin to his Poſterity, conſidered, That ſuch 1140 
Imputation is anjuſt and unreaſonable, inaſmuch | 110 
as Adam and his Poſterity are not one and the WAN 
ſame. With a brief. Reflection ſubjoined, on what | 
fome have ſuppoſed, of God's imputing the Guilt 10 
of Adam's Sin to his Poſterity, but in an in- Milli 
finitely % Degree, than to Adam himſelf. - 0 


Ni Jig dul er 1 1 
HAT ve may proceed with the greater 
clearneſs in conſidering} the main objec- 
tions againſt ſuppoſing the guilt of Adam's ſin 
to be imputed to his poſterity, I would premiſe 
ſome obſervations with a view to the right /ating 
of the doctrine of the imputation of Adam's firſt 
lin; and then ſhew the reaſonableneſs of this doc- 
trine, in oppoſition to the great clamour raiſed 
againſt it on this head. WT. 

I think, it would go far towards directing us to 
the more clear and diſtinct conceiving and right 
ſtating of this affair, if we ſteadily bear this in 
mind; That God, in each ſtep of his proceeding 
with Adam, in relation to the covenant or conſti- 
tution eſtabliſned with him, looked on his poſte- 
rity as being one with him. (The propriety of his 
looking upon them ſo, I ſhall ſpeak to after- 
wards) And though he dealt more immediately 
with Adam, yet it was as the head of the whole 
body, and the yoo? of the whole tree; and in his 
proceedings with him, he dealt with all the 
branches, as if they had been then exiſting in 
their root. | war 

From which it will follow, that both guilt, or 
expoſedneſs to puniſhment, and alſo depravity of 
B b 2 | heart 
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heart, came upon Adam's poſterity juſt as they 
came upon him, as much as it he and they had 
all co-exiſted, like a tree with many branches; 
allowing only for the difference neceſſarily re- 
ſulting from the place Adam ſtood in, as head or 
root of the whole, and being firſt and moſt im- 
mediately dealt with, and moſt immediately act. 
ing and fuffering. Otherwiſe, it is as if, in every 
ſtep of proceeding, every alteration in the root 
had been attended, at the ſame inſtant, with the 
fame ſteps and alterations throughout the whole 
tree, in each individual branch. I think, this will 
naturally follow on the ſuppoſition of there being 
a conſtituted oneαεαν or identity of Adam and his 
poſterity in this affair. 2 2 
Therefore I am humbly of opinion, that if any 
have ſuppoſed the childen of Adam to come 
into the world with a double guilt, one the guilt of 
Adam's fin, another the guilt ariſing from their 
having a corrupt heart, they have not fo well con- 
ceived of the matter. The guilt a man has upon 
his ſoul at his firſt exiſtence, is one and ſimple; 
viz. the guilt of the original apoſtacy, the guilt 
of the ſin by which the ſpecies firſt rebelled 
againſt God. This, and the guilt ariſing from 
the firſt corruption or depraved diſpoſition of the 
heart, are not to be looked upon as % things, 
diſtinctly imputed and charged upon men in the | 
ſight of God. Indeed the guilt, that ariſes from 
the corruption of the heart, as it remains a 
confirmed principle, and appears in its conſe- 
quent operations, is a dift;n# and additional guilt: 
but the guilt ariſing from the firſt exiſting of a 
depraved diſpoſition in Adam's poſterity, I ap- 
prehend, is 1 diſtin& from their guilt of Adam's 
firſt ſin. For ſo it was not in Adam himſelt. 
The firſt evil diſpofition or inclination of the 
heart of Adam to ſin, was not properly mm 
| | rom 
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from his firſt act of ſin, but was included in it. 
The external act he committed was no otherwiſe 
his, than as his heart was in it, or as that action 
roceeded from the wicked ' inclination of his 
Rare, Nor was the guilt he had, donble, as for 
two diſtinct ſins : one, the wickedneſs of his 
heart and will in that affair; another, the wick- 
edneſs of the external act, cauſed by his heart. 
His guilt was all truly from the act of his in- 
ward man; excluſive of which the motions of 
his body were no more than the motions of any 
lifeleſs inſtrument. His ſin conſiſted in wick- 
edneſs of heart, fully ſufficient for, and intirely 
amounting 10, all that appeared in the act he com- 
mitted. | 

The depraved diſpoſition of Adam's heart is to 
be conſidered two ways. (1.) As the firſt riſing 
of an evil inclination in his heart, exerted in his 
firſt act of ſin, and the ground of the complete 
tranſgreſſion. (2.) An evil diſpoſition of heart 
continuing afterwards, as a confirmed principle, 
that came by God's forſaking him ; which was 
a puniſbment of his firſt tranſgreſſion. This con- 
firmed corruption, by its remaining and conti- 
gg operation, brought additional guilt on his 
ul... 

And in like manner, depravity of heart is to 
be confidered two ways in Adam's poſterity. 
The firft exiſting of a corrupt diſpoſition in their 
hearts is not to be looked upon as fin belonging 
to them, diſtinet from their participation of Adam's 
firſt ſin; it is as it were the extended pollution of 
that fin, through the whole tree, by virtue of 
the conſtituted nion of the branches with the 
root; or the inberence of the ſin of that head of 
the ſpecies in the members, in the conſent and 
concurrence of. the hearts of the members with 
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the head in that firſt act. (Which may be, with 
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out God's being the author of ſin: about which 
I have ſpoken in the former chapter.) But the 
depravity of nature, remaining an e/tabliſhed prin. 
ciple in the heart of a child of Adam, and as exhi- 
bited in after-operations, is a conſequence and pu- 
niſbment of the firſt apoſtacy thus participated, and 
brings new guilt.—The firſt being of an evil dif. 
poſition in the heart of a child of Adam, whereby 
he is diſpoſed to approve of the fin of his firſt fa. 
ther, as fully as he himſelf approved of it when 
he committed it, or ſo far as to imply a full and 
perfect conſent of heart to it, I think is not to be 
looked upon as a conſequence of the imputation 
of that firſt ſin, any more than the full conſent of 
Adam's own heart in the act of ſinning; which 
was not conſequent on the imputation of his fin to 
himſelf, but rather prior to it in the order of na- 
ture. Indeed the derivation of the evil diſpoſiti- 
on to the hearts of Adam's poſterity, or rather the 
co-exiſtence of the evil diſpoſition, implied in 
Adam's firft rebellion, in the roo? and branches, is 
a conſequence of the union, that the wiſe author of 
the world has eſtabliſhed between Adam and his 
poſterity ; but not properly a conſequence of the 
imputation of his fin; nay rather antecedent to it, 
as it was in Adam himſelf. The firſt depravity 
of heart, and the imputation of that ſin, are both 
the conſequences of that eſtabliſhed union; but 
yet in ſuch order, that the evil diſpoſition is iu, 
and the charge of guilt con/equent ; as it was in the 
caſe of Adam himſelf. * . 
5 The 


* My meaning, in the whole of what has been here ſaid, may 
be illuſtrated thus : let us ſuppoſe, that Adam and all his poſterity 
had co-exifted, and that his poſterity had been through a law of na- 
ture eſtabliſhed by the Creator, anited to him, ſomething as the 
branches of a tree are united to the root, or the members of the 
body to the head: ſo as to conſtitute as it were one complex per. 


fon, or one moral whole: ſo that by the law of union there _ 
| ay 
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The firſt exiſtence of an evil diſpoſition of 
heart, amounting to a full conſent to Adam's ſin, 
no more infers God's being the author of that evil 
diſpoſition in the child, than in the father. The 
firſt ariſing or exiſting of that evil diſpoſition in 
the heart of Adam, was by God's permiſſion who 
K 8 N could 


have been a communion and co-exiſtence in acts and affections; all 
jointly participating, and all concurring, as one whole, in the diſ- 
poſition and action of the head; as we ſee in the body natural, 
the whole body is affected as the head is affected; and the whole 
body concurs When the head acts. Now in this caſe, the hearts 
of all the branches of mankind, by the conſtitution of nature 
and law of union, would have been affected juſt as the heart of 
Adam their common root was affected. When the heart of the 
root, by a full diſpoſition committed the firſt ſin, the hearts of 
all the branches would have concurred; and when the root, in 
conſequence of this, became guilty, ſo would all the branches; 
and when the heart of the root, as a puniſhment of the ſin com- 
mitted, was forſaken of God, in like manner would it have far- 
ed with all the branches; and when the heart of the root, in 
conſequence of this, was confirmed in permanent depravity, the 
caſe would have been the ſame with all the branches; and as 
new guilt on the ſoul of Adam would have been conſequent on this, 
ſo alſo would it have been with his moral branches. And thus all 
things, with relation to evil diſpoſition, guilt, pollution and 
depravity, would exiſt, in the ſame order and dependence, in 
each branch, as in the root. Now, difference of the time of ex- 
tence does not at allihinder things ſucceeding in the ſame order, 
any more than difference of place in a co-exiſtence of time. 

Here may be worthy to be obſerved, as in ſeveral 6 Sd to 
the preſent purpoſe, 3 things that are ſaid by Stapferus, an 
eminent divine of Zurich in Switzerland, in his Theologia Pole 
nica, publiſhed about fourteen years ago ;—in Engliſh as fol- 
ows. * Seeing all Adam's poſterity are derived from their firſt 
parent, as their root, the whole of human kind, with it's root, 
* may be conſidered as conſtituting but one whole or one maſs; ſo 
*as not to be properly a thing diſtin from it's root; the poſterity 
not differing from it, any otherwiſe than the branches from the 
tree. From which it eaſily appears, how that when the root 
* ſinned, all that which is derived from it, and with it conſti- 
* tutes but one whole, may be looked upon as alſo ſinning; ſee- 
ing it is not diſtin& from the root, but is one with it. Tom. 
I. Chap. III. f. 8 56, 57. | 

* It is objected, againſt the imputation of Adam's fin, that we 
* never committed the ſame fin with Adam, neither in number 
% Nor 
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could haye prevented it, if he had pleaſed, by giv. 
ing ſuch influences of his ſpirit, as would have 
been abſolutely effectual to hinder it: which it is 
plain in fact, he did wrth-bold: and whatever 
myſtery may be ſuppoſed in the affair, yet no 
Chriſtian will preſume to ſay, it was not in per- 
fect conſiſtence with God's boline/s and righteou/. 


neſs, 


* nor in kind. Tanſwer, we ſhould diſtinguiſh here between the 
« phyfical act itſelf, which Adam committed, and the morality of 
« the action, and cor ſent to it. If we have reſpect only to the ex- 
*« ternal act, to be ſure it muſt be confeſſed, that Adam's poſte- 
* rity did not put forth their hands to the forbidden fruit: in 
** which ſenſe, that act of tranſgreſſion, and that fall of Adam 
cannot be phyfically one with the fin of his poſterity. But if we 


« conſider the morality of the action, and what conſent there is to 


«+ it, it is altogether to be maintained, that his poſterity commit- 
« ted the ſame ſin, both in number and in kind, inaſmuch as they 
„are to be looked upon as conſenting to it. For where there is 
«« conſent to a fin, there the fame fin is committed. Seeing there- 
fore that Adam with all his poſterity conſtitute but one moral 
« perſon, and are united in the ſame covenant, and are tranſgrel- 
«« ſors of the ſame law, they are alſo to be looked upon as having 
in a moral eſtimation, committed the ſame tranſgreſſion of the 
«« Jaw both in number and in kind. Therefore this reaſoning avails 
* nothing againſt the righteous imputation of the ſin of Adam to 


«« all mankind, or to the whole moral perſon that is conſenting to 


« it. And for the reaſon mentioned, we may rather argue thus; 
«« 'The fin of the poſterity, on account of their conſent, and the 
% moral view in which they are to be taken, is the ſame with the 
« {in of Adam, not only in kind, but in number; therefore the 


« ſin of Adam is rightfully imputed to his poſterity.” Id. Tome 


« iv. cap. 16. F. 60, 61. 
The imputation of Adam's firſt fin conſiſts in nothing elſe 
«« than this, that his poſterity are viewed as in the ſame place with 
* their father, and are like him. But ſeeing, agreeable to what 
% we have already proved, God might according to his own 
* righteous judgment, which was founded on his moſt righteous 
law, give Adam a poſterity that were lile himſelf; and indeed it 
could not be otherwiſe, according to the very laws of nature; 
«« therefore he might alſo in righteous judgment impute Adam 5 
« fin to them: inaſmuch as to give Adam a poſterity /ike himſelf, 
* and to impuie his fin to them, is one and the ſame thing. And 
* therefore if the former be not contrary to the divine r 
| | « 80 
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uc/s, notwithſtanding Adam had been guilty of no 
offence before. So root and branches being one, 
according to God's wife conſtitution, the caſe in 
fact is, that by virtue of this oneneſs anſwerable 
changes or effects through all the branches co-exiſt 


with the changes in the roo? : conſequently an evil 


diſpoſition exiſts in the hearts of Adam's poſteri- 
ty, equivalent to that which was exerted in his 
own heart, when he eat the forbidden fruit. 
Which God has no hand in, any otherwiſe, than 
in not exerting ſuch an influence, as might be ef- 


« ſo neither is the latter. Our adverſaries contend with us chief- 
* Iy on this account, That according to our doctrine of original 
* fin, ſuch an imputation of the firſt ſin is maintained, whereby 
„God, without any regard to univerſal native corruption, eſteems 
* all Adam's poſterity as gzilty, and holds them as liable to con- 
** demnation, purely on account of that ſinful act of their firſt pa- 
* rent; ſo that they, without any reſpect had to heir own ſin, 
* and ſo as innacent in themſelves, are deſtined to eternal puniſh- 
ment. I have therefore ever been careful to ſhew, that they do 
* in51riou/ly ſuppoſe thoſe things to be /eparated, in our doctrine, 
which are by 10 means to be ſeparated. The whole of the con- 
e troverſy they have with us about this matter, evidently ariſes 
* from this, That they ſuppoſe the mediate and the immediate im- 
e putation are diſtinguiſhed one from the other, not only in the 
manner of conception, but in reality. And ſo indeed they 
* conſider imputation only as immediate, and abſtractly from the 
* mediate; when yet our divines ſuppoſe, that neither ought to be 
** conſidered /eparately from the other. Therefore I how not to 
* uſe any ſuch diſtinction, or to ſuppoſe any ſuch thing, in what I 
* have ſaid on the ſubject ; but only have endeavoured to explain 
* the thing it ſelf, and to reconcile it with the divine attributes. 
And therefore I have every where cagjained both theſe concep- 
tions concerning the imputation of the firſt ſin, as Fr ; 
and judged, that one ought never to be conſidered without the 
other. While J have been writing this note, I conſulted all 
* the ſyſtems of divinity, which I have by me, that I might ſee 
what was the true and genuine opinion of our chief divines in 
this affair; and I found that they were of the ſame mind with 
me; namely, That theſe two kinds of imputation are by no 
means to be ſeparated, or to be conſidered abſtractly one from 
the other, but that one does involve the other.” He there par- 
ticularly cites thoſe two famous reformed divines, Vitringa, and 


Lampius.— Tom. iv. Cap. 17. b. 78. 
F Na fectual 
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fectual to prevent it; as appears by what was ob. 
ſerved in the former chapter. ht 

But now the grand objection is againſt the a- 
ſonableneſs of ſuch a conſtitution, by which Adam 
and his poſterity ſhould be looked upon as one 
and dealt with accordingly, in an affair of ſuch 
infinite conſequence ; ſo that if Adam ſinned, 
they muſt neceſſarily be made /rmers by his diſo- 
bedience, and come into exiſtence with the ſame 
depravity of diſpoſition, and be looked upon and 
treated as though they were partakers with Adam 
in his act of fin.—I have not room here to rehearſe 
all Dr. T-—r's vehement exclamations againſt the 
reaſonableneſs and juſtice of this. The reader 
may at his leiſure conſult his book, and ſee them 
in places referred to in the margin. *—Whatever 
black colors and frightful repreſentations are em- 
ployed on this occaſion, all may be ſummed up 
in this, That Adam and his poſterity are 07 one, 
but intirely d;fin# agents. But with reſpect to 
this mighty out- ry made againſt the reaſonableneſs 
of any ſuch conſtitution, by which God is ſuppoled 
to treat Adam and his poſterity as one, I would 
make the following obſervations. 

I. Ir ſignifies nothing, to exclaim againſt plain 
Ja#.—Such is the fa, moſt evident and acknow- 
ledged fa#, with reſpect to the ſtate of all man- 
kind, without exception of one individual among 
all the natural deſcendants of Adam, as makes it 
apparent, that God actually deals with Adam and 
his poſterity as one, in the affair of his apoſtacy, 
and its infinitcly terrible conſequences. It has 
been demonſtrated, and ſhewn to be in effect 
plainly acknowledged, that every individual of 
mankind comes into the world in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, as that there is no hope or poſſibility of 


P. 13, 150, 151, 156, 261, 384, 387. 
any 
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any other than their violating God's holy law (if 
they ever live to act at all, as moral agents) and 
being thereby juſtly expoſed to eternal ruin.“ 
And it is thus by God's ordering and diſpoſing 
of things. And God either thus deals with man- 
kind, becauſe he looks upon them as on with their Wl" 
firſt father, and ſo treats them as /inful and guilty 9 i 
by his apoſtacy ; or (which will not mend the Ma 
matter) he, without viewing them as at all con- AA 
cerned in that affair, but as in every reſpect per- Wil lll 
fectly Innocent, does nevertheleſs ſubject them to AMIE 
this infinitely dreadful calamity. Adam by his 10 
ſin, was expoſed to the calamities and ſorrotos of 1104 
this life, to temporal death and eternal ruin ; as is Wl 
confeſſed. And it is alſo in effect confeſſed, that 
all his poſterity come into the world in ſuch a 
ſtate, as that the certain conſequence is their be- 
ing expoſed, and juſtly ſo, to the ſorrows of Ibis 
life, to temporal death and eternal ruin, unleſs ſaved 
by grace. So that we ſee, God in fact deals with 
them together, or as one. If God orders the con- 
ſequences of Adam's fin, with regard to his poſ- 
terity's welfare, even in thoſe things which are 
moſt important, and which do in the higheſt 
degree concern their eternal intereſt, to be the 
fame with the conſequences to Adam himſelf, then 
he treats Adam and his poſterity as in that affair 
one, Hence, however the matter be attended 
with difficulty, Fa obliges us to get over the dif- 
hiculty, either by finding out ſome ſolution, or by 
ſhutting our. mouths, and acknowledging the 
weakneſs and ſcantineſs of our underſtandings ; 
as we muſt in innumerable other caſes, where ap- 
parent and undeniable fa, in God's works of 
creation and providence, is attended with events 
and circumſtances, the manner and reaſon of which 
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are ** to our underſtandings. But to pro- 
ceed, | 
II. We will conſider the difficulties themſelves, 
inſiſted on in the objections of our oppoſers. 
They may be reduced to theſe two; Fir/f, That 
ſuch a conſtitution is ijurious to Adam's poſte- 
rity. Secondly, That it is altogether improper, as 
it implies fa//hood ; viewing and treating thoſe 
as one, which indeed are not one, but intirely 
diſtinct. 235 6 
Firſt difficulty, That the appointing Adam to 
ſtand, in this great affair, as the moral bead of 
his poſterity, and ſo treating them as one with 
him, as ſtanding or falling with him, is ixjurious 
to them, and tends to their hurt. To which 1 
anſwer, It is demonſtrably ozherwi/e ; that ſuch a 
conſtitution was ſo far from being injurious and 
hurtful to Adam's poſterity, or tending to their 
calamity, any more than if every one had been 
appointed to ſtand for himſelf perſonally, that it 
was, in itſelf conſidered, very much of a contrary 
tendency, and was attended with a more eligible 
e of an happy iſſue, than the latter would 
ave been: and ſo is a conſtitution truly expreſ- 
ſing the goodneſs of its author. For, here the fol- 
lowing things are to be conſidered. 

1. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Adam was 
as likely, on account of his capacity and natural 
talents, to perſevere in obedience, as his poſte- 
rity (taking one with another) if they had all been 
put on the trial ſingly for themſelves. And ſup- | 
poſing, that there was a conſtituted union or 
oneneſs of him and his poſterity, and that he ſtood | 
as a public perſon, or common head, all by this 
conſtitution would have been as ſure to partake | 
of the benefit of his obedience, as of the ill con- 


ſequence of his diſobedience, in caſe of his fall. } 
2. There 
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2. There was a greater tendency to a happy iſſue, 
in ſuch an appointment, than if every one had 
been appointed to ſtand for himſelf; eſpecially 
on two accounts. (1.) That Adam had ftronger 
motives to watchfulneſs, than his poſterity would 
have had ; in that not only his own eternal wel- 
fare lay at ſtake, but alſo that of all his poſterity. 
(2.) Adam was in a ſtate of complete manhood, 
when his trial began. It was a conſtitution very 
agreeable to the goodne/s of God, conſidering the 
ſtate of mankind, which was to be propagated in 
the way of generation, that their fir? father ſhould 
be appointed to ſtand for all. For by reaſon of 
the manner of their coming into exiſtence in a 
ſtate of fancy, and their coming ſo gradually to 
mature ſtate, and ſo remaining for a great while in 
a ſtate of childhood and comparative imperfec- 
tion, after they were become moral agents, they 
would be 4% fit to ſtand for themſelves, than their 
firſt father to ſtand for them. 

If any man, notwithſtanding theſe things, ſhall 
ſay, That for his own part, if the affair had been 
propoſed to him, he ſhould have chen to have his 
eternal intereſt truſted in his own hands: it is 
ſufficient to anſwer, that no man's vain opinion 
of himſelf, as more fit to be truſted than others, 
alters the true nature and tendency of things, as 
they demonſtrably are in themſelves. Nor is it 
a juſt objection, That this conſtitution has in 
event proved for the hurt of mankind. For it 
does not follow, that no advantage was given for 
a happy event, in ſuch an eſtabliſhment, becauſe it 
was not fuch as to make it utrerly impoſſible 
there ſhould be any other event. 

3. The goodneſs of God in ſuch a conſtitution 
with Adam appears in this; That if there had 
been no /overetgn gracious eſtabliſhment at all, but 
God had proceeded only on the foot of mere 
Juſlice, 
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ſuſtice, and had gone no further than this re. 
quired, he might have demanded of Adam and 
all his ei that they ſhould peform perfect 
perpetual obedience, without ever failing in the leaſt 
inſtance, on pain of eternal death ; and might have 
made this demand vithout the promiſe of any po- 
ſitive reward for their obedience. For perfect 
obedience is a debt, that every one owes to his 
creator; and therefore is what his creator was 
not obliged to pay him for. None is obliged to 

ay his debtor, only for diſcharging his juſt 
debt. But ſuch was evidently the conſtitution 
with Adam, that an eternal happy life was to be 
the conſequence of his perſevering fidelity, to all 
ſuch as were included within that conſtitution 
(of which the tree of life was a ſign) as well as 


eternal death to be the conſequence of his: diſo- 


bedience.—l come now to conſider the 

Second diſſiculty.— It being thus manifeſt, that 
this conſtitution, by which Adam and his poſte- 
rity are dealt with as one, is not unreaſonable 
upon account of its being injurious and burtful to 
the intereſt of mankind, the only thing remaining 
in the. objection againſt ſuch a conſtitution, is the 
impropriety of it, as implying fa//vod, and contra- 
diction to the true nature of things ; as hereby 
they are viewed and treated as one, who are nt 
one, but wholly diſtinct ; and no arbitrary conſti- 
tution can ever make that to be true, which in 1t- 


ſelf conſidered is not true. 


This objection, however ſpecious, is really 
founded on a falſe hypotheſis, and wrong notion 
of what we call /amene/s or oneneſs, among created 
things; and the ſeeming force of the objection 
ariſes from ignorance or inconſideration of the 
degree, in which created identity or oneneſs with 
paſt exiſtence, in general, depends on the ſove- 

reign 
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reign conſtitution and law of the ſupreme author 
and diſpoſer of the univerrſſee. 

Some things, being ' moſt ſimply conſidered, 
are intirely diſtin, and very diverſe ; which yet are 
ſo united by the eſtabliſhed law of the Creator, 


in ſome reſpects and with regard to fome pur 


poſes and effects, that by virtue of that eſtabliſn- 
ment it is with them as if they were one. Thus 
a tree, grown great, and an hundred years old, is 
one plant with the little /prour, that firſt came out 
of the ground, from whence it grew, and has 


been continued in conſtant ſucceſſion; though it 


is now ſo exceeding diverſe, many thouſand times 
bigger, and of a very different form, and perhaps 
not one atom the very ſame : Yet God, according 
to an eſtabliſhed law of nature, has in a conſtant 
ſucceſſion communicated: to it many of the ſame 
qualities, and moſt important properties, as if it 
were one. It has been his pleaſure, to conſtitute 
an union in theſe reſpects, and for theſe purpoſes, 


naturally leading us to look upon all as one.. 80 


the body of man at forty years of age, is one with 
the fant-body which firſt came into the world, 
trom whence it grew.; though now conſtituted 
of different ſubſtance, and the greater part of the 
ſubſtance probably changed ſcores (if not hun- 


dreds) of times: and though it be now in ſo 


many reſpects exceeding diverſe, yet God, ac- 
cording to the courſe of nature, which he has 
been pleaſed to eſtabliſh, has cauſed, that in a 
certain method it ſhould communicate with that 
Infantile body, in the ſame life, the ſame. ſenſes, 
the ſame features, and many the ſame qualities, 
and in union with the ſame ſoul; and ſo, with 
regard to theſe-purpoſes, it is dealt with by him 
as ne body. Again, the body and ſoul of a man 
are que, in a very different manner, and for dif- 
tcrent purpoſes. Conſidered in themſelves, they 
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are exceeding different beings, of a nature as di. 
verſe as can be conceived ;; and yet, by a very 
peculiar; divine conſtitution or law of nature, 
which God has been pleaſed to eſtabliſh, they are 
ſtrongly united, and become one, in moſt im- 
portant reſpets ; a wonderful mutual communi. 
cation is eftablifhed;; fo that both become differ. 
ent parts of the Jame man.” But the union and 
mutual communication they have, has exiſtence, 
and is intirely regulated aid limited, according 


to the ſovereign pleaſure of God, and the conſti- 


tution he has been pleaſed to eſtabliſn. 
And if we come even to the perſonal identity of 


created intelligent beings, though this be not 
allowed to conſiſt wholly in that which Mr. Locke 


places it in, i. e. /me — yet I think it 


cannot be denied, that this is one thing eſſential 
to it. But it is evident, that the communication 
or 1 of the ſame conſciouſneſs and 

o any ſubject; through ſucceſſive parts 
of mah Kr wholly on a divine eſtabliſh- 
ment. There would be no neceffity, that the 


remembrance and ideas of what is paſt ſhould 


continue to exiſt, but by an arbitrary conftitution 
of the Creator. If any ſhould here inſiſt, that 
there is no need of having recourſe to any ſuch 
conſtitution, in order to account for the continu- 
ance of the ſame con/ciouſneſs ; and ſhould ſay, that 
the very nature of the ſoul is ſuch as will fuffci- 
ently account for it; and that the ſoul will retain 
the ideas and conſciouſneſs it once had, according 
to the courſe of nature: Then let it be remem- 
bered, who it is gives the ſoul this nature; and 
that which Dr. T. ſays of the courſe of nature, 
before obſerved ; denying, that the cour/e of nature 
is a proper alive cauſe, wohich will work and go on 
by uſelf without God, if be lets and permits it; 1ay- 
ing, that the courſe of nature, ſeparate from the 
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agency of God, is no canſe, or nothing ; and affirming, 
that i #5 ab/olutely impoſſible, the conrſe of natute 
ſhould continue itſelf, or go on to operate by itſelf, any 
more than produte 1tfelf ;* and that God, the origin, 
of all berng, is the only cauſe of all natural effects. 
| Here is worthy alſo to be obſerved, what Dr. 
Turnbull ſays of the laws of nature, in words 
which he cites from Sir Iſaac Newton.|]  < Ir is 

« the will of the mind that is the firf cauſe, that 
« gives ſubfiftence and efficacy to all thoſe latus, 
« who is the efficient cumſe that produces the phe- 
« nomena, Which appear in analogy, harmony and 
agreement, according to theſe laws. And he 
ſays, © The fame principles muſt take place in 
things pertaining to moral, as well as natural 
« philoſophy.” f | 
From theſe things it will clearly follow, that 
identity of con/ctonſneſs depends wholly on. a law 
of nature; and ſo, on the ſovereign v1 and agency 
of God; and therefore, that perſonal identity, 
and ſo the derivation of the pollution and guilt of 
paſt ſins in the ſame perſon, depends on an arbi- 
trary divine confitation : and this, even though we 
ſhould allow the ſame conſciouſneſs not to be the 
only thing which conſtitutes” oneneſs of perſon, 
but ſhould, befides that, ſuppoſe fameneſs of 
ſubſtance requifite. For, if fame confciouſneſs 
be one ting neceſſary to perſonal identity, and 
this depends on God's ſovereign conflitution, it will 
ſtill follow, that perſonal ;Sengity depends on 
God's foverteigh conſtitution. 5 | 


ſtance irſelf, in the different moments of its dura- 
tion, I think, we fhall greatly miſtake, if we ima- 
gine it to be like that abſolute, independent iden- 
ity of the Fils Brtwo, whereby He is the fame 
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And with reſpect to the Identity of created ſub- 


C c | 3e/terday, | 
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Heſter day, 1 day, and for eber. Nay, on the con- 


trary, it may be. demonſtrated, that even this 
oneneſs of created ſubſtance, exiſting at different 
times, is a- merely dependent identity ; dependent 
on the pleaſure and ſovereign conſtitution. of him 
who worketh all in all. This will follow from 
what is generally allowed, and is certainly true, 
That God not only created all things, and gave 
them being at firſt, but continually preſerves 
them and upholds them in being.— This being a 
matter of conſiderable importance, it may be 
worthy here to be conſidered with a little attenti- 
on. Let us inquire therefore, in the firſt place, 
Whether it be not evident, that God does conti- 
nually, by his immediate power, apbold every cre- 
ated ſubſtance in being; and then let us ſee the 
conſequence. e Ep 
That God does, by his immediate power, up- 
hold every created ſubſtance in being, will be 
manifeſt, if we conſider, that their preſent exiſt- 
ence is a dependent exiſtence, and therefore is an 
eds, and muſt have ſome cauſe : and the cauſe 
muſt be one of theſe two; either the antecedent 
exiſlence of the ſame ſubſtance, or elſe the power 
of the crealor. But. it cannot be the antecedent ex- 
tence of the fame ſubſtance. For inſtance, the 
exiſtence of the body of the moon at this preſent 
moment, cannot be the et of it's exiſtence at the 
laſt foregoing moment. For not only was what ex- 
iſted the laſt moment, no active cauſe, but wholly a 
paſſive thing; but this alſo is to be conſidered, 
that no cauſe can produce effects in a lime and 


Place in which itſelf is 201. It is plain, nothingcan 


exert itſelf, or operate, when and where it is not 
exiſting. But the moon's paſt exiſtence was nei- 
ther where nor when its preſent exiſtence is. In 
point: of /:me, what is paſi, intirely ceaſes, when 


Frefont exiſtence. begins; otherwiſe: it would _ 
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be paſt. The moment is ceaſed and gone, 
when the preſent moment takes place ; and does 
no more co-exiſt with it, than does any other mo- 
ment that has ceaſed twenty years ago. Nor 


could the paſt exiſtence of the particles of this mo- 


ving body produce effects in any other place, than 


where it then was. But its exiſtence at the pre- 


ſent moment, in every point of it, is in a diffe- 
rent place, from where its exiſtence was at the laſt 
preceding moment. From theſe things, I ſup- 
pole, it will certainly follow, that the preſent ex- 
iſtence, either of this, or any other created ſub- 
ſtance, cannot be an effect of its paſt exiſtence. 
The exiſtencies (ſo to ſpeak) of an effect, or thing 
dependent, in different parts of ſpace or duration, 
though ever ſo near one to another, do not at all 
co-exiſt one with the other; and therefore are as 
truly different effects, as if thoſe parts of ſpace 
and duration were ever ſo far aſunder : and the 
prior exiſtence can no more be the proper cauſe 
of the new exiſtence, in the next moment, 'or the 
next part of ſpace, than if it had been in an age 
before, or at a thouſand miles diſtance, without 
any exiſtence to fill up the intermediate time or 
(pace. Therefore the exiſtence of created ſubſtan- 
ces, in each ſucceſſive moment, muſt be the effect 
of the immediate agency, will and power of God. | 


If any ſhall ſay, This reaſoning is not good, 


and ſhall inſiſt upon it, that there is zo zeed of any 
immediate divine power to produce the preſent ex- 
iſtence of created ſubſtances, but that their pre- 
lent exiſtence is the effect or conſequence of paſt 


exiſtence, according to the nature of things; that 
the eſtabliſhed courſe of nature is ſufficient to contre. 


me exiſtence, where exiſtence is once given I 
alloy it: But then it ſhould be remembered, what 
nature is in created things; and what the eſtab- 
liſhed courſe of 22 is; That, as has been ob- 
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ſerved already, it is not bing ſeparate Hum the dyency 
Od; and that, #s Dr. T. ſays; God, the bi. 
nul of all being, is the only cauſt of all nau . 


eck. -A father, according to the courſe of nature, 


begets a child; an oak, according to the courſe of 
nature, produces an acorn, 6f 4 bud; ſo accors 
dimg to the eourſe of nature; the former exiſtence 
of the trunk of the tree is followed by its new or 
preſemt exiſtence. In the one Eaſe, and the other, 
the new effect is conſequent on the former, only 
by the efabliſbed Itws, and ſettled courſe of natur; 
which is allowed to be nothing but the continued 
immediate efficiency of God, according to & cn. 
Aiiution that he has been pleaſed to eſtabliſh, 
Therefore, as dur author greatly urges, that the 
child and the atorti, which come into exiſtence 
According t6 the conr/E of naturr, in conſequence of 
the prior exiſtence and ſtate of the parent and 
the oak, are truly immediately Eteated or made 
By God; ſo truſt the Exiſtence of each created 
perſon and thing, at each moment of it, be from 
the immediate cMinned cteation of God. It will 
certainly follow from theſe things, that God's 
Freſerving created things in being is perfectly equi- 
valent to 4 contitned creation, or to his creating 
thoſe things out of nothing at each moment of their 
exiſtence. If the continued exiſtence of created 
things be wholly dependent on God's preſervati- 
on, then thoſe things would drop into nothing, 
upon the ceaſing of the preſent moment, without 
a few exertion of the divine power to cauſe them 
to exiſt in the following moment. If there be 
any who own, that God preſerves things in being, 
and yet hold that they would  ebntinue in being 
without any further l from him, after the) 
once have exlſtence; I chink, it is hard to non 
what they mean. To what purpoſe can it be, tb 
talk of God's * preſerving things in being, 5 
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there is na need of his preſerving them? Or to hi 
talk of their being dependent on God ſor continued MN 
exiſtence, when they would of themſelves conti. 160 
nue to exiſt, without his help; nay, though he WW 
- ſhould wholly withdraw his ſuſtaining power and 

It will follow from what .has been obſerved, | 
that God's upholding created ſubſtance, or cau- | 
ſing its exiſtence in each ſucceſſive moment, is al- || 
together equivalent to an immediate produFion out of e 
nol bing, at each moment. Becauſe its exiſtence _— il 
at this moment is not merely in part from Cod, but 0 
wholly from him; and not in any part, or — 5 | if 

ing, 

in | 


from its antecedent exiſtence. For the ſup 
that its antecedent exiſtence concurs with 
efficiency, to produce ſome par! of the effect, is at- 
tended with all the very ſame abſurdities, which 
have been ſhown to attend the ſuppoſition of its 
producing it wholly, Therefore the antecedent 
exiſtence is nothing, as to any proper influence or 
aſſiſtance in the affair ; and conſequently Cod pro- 
duces the effect as much from z9/bing as if there 
had been nothing 4efore. So that this effect dif- 
fers not at all from the firſt creation, but only cir- 
cumſtantially; as in the firft creation there had been 
no ſuch act and effect of God's power before: where- 
as, his giving exiſtence afterwards, fallpws prece- 
ding acts and effects of the ſame kind, in an eſtab- 
liſhed order. | Fog | 
Now, in the next place, let us ſee how the con- 
ſequence of theſe things is to my preſent purpoſe. 
If the exiſtence of created /ub/fance, in each ſuc- 
ceſſive moment, be wholly the effect of God's im- 
mediate power in bat moment, without any de- 
pendence on prior exiſtence, as much as the firſt 
creation out of nothing, then what exiſts at this 
moment, by this power, is a new fee; and fim- 
ply and abſolutely conſidened, not the ſame with 
Cc 3 any 
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any paſt exiſtence, though it be like it, and fol. 
lows it according to a certain eſtabliſned me. 
thod. And there is no identity or oneneſs in the 
caſe, but what depends on the arbitrary conſtitu- 


tion of the creator; who by his wiſe ſovereign 


eſtabliſhment ſo unites theſe ſucceſſive new _ 
3 1 at 


* When I ſuppoſe, that an effect which is produced every mo- 
ment, by a new action or exertion of power, muſt, be a ci ef- 
fect in each moment, and not abſolutely and numerically the ſame 
with that which exiſted in preceding moments, the thing that I 
intend, may he illuſtrated by this example. The lucid colour or 
brightneſs of the moor, as we look ſtedfaftly upon it, ſeems to be 
a permanent thing, as though it were perfectly the ſame brightneſs 
continued. But indeed it is an effect produced every moment. 
It ceaſes and is renewed, in each ſucceſſive point of time; and fo 
becomes altogether a nen effect at each inſtant ; and no one thing 
that belongs to it, is numerically the ſame that exiſted in the pre- 
ceding mament. The rays of the ſun, impreſſed on that body, 

and reflected from it, which cauſe the effect, are none of them 


the ſame : The impreflion, made in each moment on our ſenſo. 


ry, is by the ftroke of nch rays : and the ſenſation, excited by 
the ſtroke, is anew effect, an effect of a new impulſe. Therefore 
the brightneſs or lucid whiteneſs of this body is no more numeri- 


cally the ſame thing with that which exiſted in the preceding mo- 


ment, than the ſourdof the wind that blows now, 1s individu 
the ſame with the ſound of the wind that blew juſt before; whic 
though it be like it, is not the ſame, any more than the agitated 
air, that makes the ſound, is the ſame ; or than the water, flow» 
ing in a river, that now paſſes by, is individually the fame with 
that which paſſed a little before. And if it be thus with the 
brightneſs or colour of the moon, ſo it muſt be with it's /oliduty, 
and every thing elſe belonging to its ſubſtance, if all be, each 
moment, as much the immediate effect of a zexv exertion or ap. 
plication of power. 
Ihe matter may perhaps be in ſome reſpects ſtill more clearly 


illuſtrated by this.—The images of things in a glaſs, as we keep 


our eye upon them, ſeem to remain preciſely the ſame, with a 
continuing perfect identity. But it is known to be otherwiſe. 
Philoſophers well know, that theſe images are conſtantly renewed, 
by the impreſſion and reflection of xew rays of light; ſo that the 
image impreſſed by the former rays is conſtantly vaniſhing, and 

' 2 ew image impreſſed by new rays every moment, both on the 
glaſs and on the eye, The image conſtantly renewed, by 
new ſucceſſive rays, 15 no more numerically the ſame, than if it 

| were 
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that he? treats tbem as one, by communicating to 
them like properties, relations, and circumſtan- 
ces; and ſo, leads us to regard and treat them as 
ore. When I call this an arbitrary conſtitution, I 
mean, that it is a conſtitution which depends on 
nothing but the divine will; which divine will de- 
pends on nothing but the divine 'wifdom. In this 
ſenſe the whole cour/e ' of nature, with all that be- 
longs to it, all its laws and methods, and conſtan- 
cy and - regularity, continuance and proceeding, 
is an arbitrary conſtitution. In this ſenſe, the con- 
tinuance of the very being of the world and all 
its parts, as well as the manner of continued be- 
ing, depends intirely on an arbitrary conſtitution : 
for it does not at all neceſſarily follow, that becauſe 
there was ſound, or light, or colour, or reſiſtance, 
or gravity, or thought, or .conſciouſneſs, or any 
other dependent thing the laſt moment, that 
therefore there ſhall be the like at the next. —All 
dependent exiſtence whatſoever is in a conſtant 


were by ſome artiſt put on anew with a pencil, and the colours 
conſtantly vaniſhing as faſt as put on. And the new images be- 
ing put on immediately or inſtantly, does not make them the ſame, 
any more than if it were done with the intermiſſion of an hour or 
2 day. The image that exiſts this moment, is not at all derived 
from the image that exiſted. the laſt preceding moment: as may be 
ſeen, becauſe, if the ſucceſſion of new rays be intercepted, by 
ſomething interpoſed between the object and the glaſs, thi image 
immediately ceaſes ; the paf? exiſtence of the image has no influ- 
ence to uphold it, ſo much as for one moment. Which ſhews, 
that the image is altogether new made every moment; and ſtrict- 
ly ſpeaking, is in no part numerically the ſame with 'that which 
exiſted the moment preceding. And truly ſo the matter muſt be 
with the badies themſelves, as well as their images: they alſo can - 


not be the ſame, with an abſolute identity, but muſt be wholly 


renewed every moment, if the caſe be as has been proved, that 
their preſent exiſtence is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, at all the effect of 
their paſt exiſtenoe; but is wholly, every influnt, the effect of a 


new agency, or exertion of the power, of the cauſe of their exiſt- 


ence, If fo, the exiſtence cauſed is every inſtant a new effect, 


ce hy cauſe be /ight, or immediate divine payer, or what- 
ever it . Nane » - 4 :&-ST. *- 4 [34S C8 
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flux, ever paſſing and returning ; renewed every 
moment, as the colours: of bodies are. every 


moment renewed by the.light. that ſhines upon 
them; and all is conſtantly proceeding from Gag, 
as light from the ſun. Ir. him we live, and move, 
and hade our being. 5 Ani 


there is no ſuch thing as any identity or oneneſs 
in created objects, exiſting. at different times, but. 
what depends on God's ſovereign. conſtitution. And 
ſo it appears, that the of jecbion we are upon, made 


againſt a ſuppoſed divine conſtitution, Whereby 


Adam and his poſterity are viewed. and treated as 
one, in the manner and for the purpoſes ſuppoſed, 
as if it were wot conſiſtent with truth, becauſe no 
conſtitution can make thoſe to be ome, which are 
not ont; I ſay, it appears that this objection is 
built on a falſe hypotheſis ; For it appears; thats 
divine cunſtilutian is the thing which makes iruth in 
affairs of this nature. The ohjection ſuppoſes, 
there is a oneneſs in created beings, whence qua- 
lities and relations are derived down from paſt ex- 
iſtence, diſtin from, and prior to any oneneſs that 
can be ſuppoſed to be founded on divine conſtiluli. 
er. Which is demonſtrably falſe ; and ſufficiently 
appears ſo from things conceded by the adverſaries 
themſelves : And k FA the objection wholly 

falls to the ground. +; nal 
There are various kinds of identity and oneneſs, 
found among created things, by which they be 
come one in different manners, reſpedis and degrtes, 
and to various purpsfes ; ſeveral of which differen- 
ces have been obſerved ; and every kind is order- 
ed, regulated and limited, in every reſpec, by 
divine conſtitulion. Some things, exiſting in diffe- 
rent times and places, are treated by their creator 
as one in one ſpect, and others in another ; ſome 
are united for bis communication, and on oy 
that; 


| Thus it appears, if we conſider matters ſtriftly, 
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conſtituted unity of Adam and mankind. gag 
that ; but all according to the ſovereign pleaſure of 
the fountain of all being and operation. 

It appears, particularly from what has been 
ſaid, that all oneneſs, | 
and guilt from paſt. wickedneſs are derived, de- 
pends intirely on a divine eff abliſbment. It is this, 
and this only, that muſt account for guilt and an 
evil taint on any individual ſoul, in conſequence 
of a crime committed twenty or forty years ago, 
remaining ſtill, and even to the end of the world 
and for ever. It is this, that muſt account for 
the continuance of any ſuch thing, any where, as 
conſciouſneſs of acts that are paſt ; and for the con- 
tinuance of all habit, either good or bad: and on 
this depends every thing that can belong to perſo- 
nal identity. And all communications, derivati- 
ons, or - continuation of qualities, properties, or 
relations, natural or moral, from what is paſt, as 
if the ſubject were one, depends on no other foun- 
dation. = 

And I am perſuaded, no ſolid reaſon can be 
given, why God, who conſtitutes all other crea- 
ted union or oneneſs, according to his pleaſure, 
and for what purpoſes, communications, and ef- 
tects, he ke may not eſtabliſh a conſtitution 
whereby the natural poſterity of Adam, proceding 
from him, much as the buds and branches from 
the ſtock or root of a tree, ſhould be treated as one 
with him, for the derivation, either of righteoul- 
neſs, and communion in rewards, or of the loſs 


of righteouſneſs, and conſequent corruption and 


guilt. * 
As 


I appealtoſuch as are not wont to content themſelves with judg- 
ing by a ſuperficial appearance and views of things, but are habi- 
tuated to examine things ſtrictly and cloſely, that they may judge 
righteous judgment, whether on ſuppoſition that all mankind had 
Co-exiſted, in the manner mentioned before, any good reaſon can 
be given, why their creator might not, if he had pleaſed, have 
| eſtabliſhed 


virtue whereof pollution 
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As I faid before, All oneneſs in created things, 
whence qualities and relations are derived, de- 
pends on a divine conſtitution that is arbitrary, in 
every other reſpect, excepting that it is regulated 
by divine wiſdom, The wiſdom, which is exer- 
ciſed in theſe conſtitutions, appears in theſe two 
things. Hirt, In a beautiful analog y and harmony 
with other laws or conſtitutions, eſpecially relating 
to the fame ſubject: and Secondly, in the good 
ends obtained, or uſeful conſequences of ſuch a con- 
ſtitution. If therefore there be any objection ſtill 
lying againſt this conſtitution with Adam and his 
poſterity, it muſt: be, that it is not ſufficiently 


eſtabliſhed ſuch an nia between Adam and the reſt of mankind, 
as was in that cafe ſuppoſed. Particularly, 4f it had been the caſe 
that Adam's poſterity had actually, according to a law of nature, 
ſome how grown out of him, and yet remained cant guous and lite- 
rally anited to him, as the branches to a tree, or the members of 
the body to the head ; and had all, before the fall, exiſted toge- 
ther at the /ame time, though in different places, as the head and 
members are in different places: In this caſe, who candetermine, 
that the author of nature might not, if it had pleafed him, hare 
eſtabliſhed ſuch an nin between the root and branches of this 
complex being, as that all ſhould conſtitute one moral whole; ſo 
that by the law of union, there ſhould be a ccmmunion in each 
moral alteration, and that the heart of every branch ſhould at the 
fame moment participate with the heart of the rr, be conformed 
to it and concurring with it in all its affections and acts, and fo 
jointly partaking in its ſtate, as a part of the ſame thing? Why 
might not God, if he had pleaſed, have fixed ſuch a kind of 
union as this, an union of the various parts of ſuch a moral whole, 
as well as many other unions, which he has actually fixed, ac- 
cording to his ſovereign pleaſure ? And if he might, by his ſo- 
vereign conſtitution, have eſtabliſhed ſuch an union of the various 
branches of mankind, when exiſting in different places, I do not 
ſee why he might not alſo do the ſame, though they exiſt in dif- 

ferent lines. J know not why ſucceſſion, or diverſity of ine, 

ſhould make any ſuch conſtituted union more unreaſonable, than 

diverſity of place. The only reaſon, why diverſity of time can 

ſeem to make it unreaſonable, is, that difference of time ſhews, 
there is no abſolute identity of the things exiſting in thoſe differ- 

ent times: but it ſhews this, I think, not at all more than the 

difference of the place of exiſtence. 1 ö 
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wiſe in theſe reſpects. But what extreme arro- 
gance would it be in us, to take upon us to act as 
judges of the beauty and wiſdom of the laws and 
eſtabliſhed conſtitutions of the ſupreme Lord and 
Creator of the univerſe ?—And not only ſo, but if 
this conſtitution, in particular, be well conſidered, 
its wi/dom, in the two forementioned reſpects, 
may caſily be made evident. There is an appa- 


rent manifold analogy to other conſtitutions and 
laws, eſtabliſned and maintained through the 


whole ſyſtem of vital nature in this lower world; 
all parts of which, in all ſucceſſions, are derived 
from the firſt of the kind, as from their root, or 
fountain; each deriving. from thence all proper- 
ties and qualities, that are proper to the nature 
and capacity of the kind, or ſpecies: no deriva- 
tive having any one perfection (unleſs it be what 
is merely circumſtantial) but what was in its pri- 
mitive. And that Adam's poſterity ſhould be 
without that original righteouſneſs, which Adam 
had loſt, is alſo analogous to other laws and eſtab- 
liſnments, relating to the nature of mankind ; ac- 
cording to which, Adam's poſterity have no one 
perfection of nature, in any Kind, ſuperior to 
what was in him, when the human race began to 
be propagated from him. | | 
And as ſuch a conſtitution was fit and w/e in 
other reſpects, ſo it was in this that follows. 
Seeing the divine conſtitution concerning the 
manner of mankind's coming into exiſtence in 
their propagation, was ſuch as did ſo naturally 
unite them, and made them ſo in many reſpects 
one, naturally leading them to a cloſe union in ſo- 
ciety, and manifold intercourſe, and mutual de- 
pendence, Things were wiſely ſo eſtabliſhed, thatall 
ſhould naturally be in one and the ſame moral ſlale; 
and not in ſuch exceeding. different ſtates, as that 
lome ſhould be perfectly innocent and holy, Ot 
155 others 
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others corrupt and wicked; ſome needing a Savi. 
eur, but others needing none; ſome in a confirmed 
ſtate of perfect bappingſ, but others in a ſtate of 
public condemnation to- perfect and eternal 18 
ry ; ſome juſtly expoſed to great calamities in this 
world, but others by their innocence raiſed above 
all ſuffering. Such a vaſt diverſity. of ſtate would 
by no means have d with the natural and 
neceſſary conſtitution and unavoidable ſituation 
and circumſtances of the wortd 'of mankind ; all 
made of one blood, to dwell on all the face of the earth, to 
be united and blended in ſociety, and to partake 
together in the natural and common goods and 
evils of this lower world. 
Dr. T. urges,* that /orryow and ame are only 
for per/onal fin; and it has often been urged, that 
repentance can be for no other fin. ' To which 1 
would ſay, that the uſe of words is very arbitrary: 
but that men's hearts ſhould be deeply affected 
with grief and humiliation before God, for the 
pollution and guilt which they bring into the 
world with them, 1 think, is not in the leaſt un- 
_ reaſonable, Nor is it a thing ſtrange and unheard 
of, that men ſhould be aſhamed -of things done by 
otheys, whom they are nearly concerned in. Tam 
ſure, it is not u»/criptural ; eſpecially when they 
are juſtly looked upon in the ſight of God, who 
ſees the diſpoſition of their hearts, as fully conſeni- 
ing and concurring. e 
From what has been obſerved it may appear, 
there is no ſure ground to conclude, that it muſt 
be an abſurd and impoſſible thing, for the race 
of mankind truly to partake of the ſin of the firſt 
apoſtacy, ſo as that this, in reality and propriety, 
ſhall become their fin ; by virtue of a real union 
between the root and branches of the world of 


Objeft. from Ezek. 18, 1-20, anſw. 397 


mankind (truly and properly availing to ſuch a 
conſequence) eſtabliſhed by the author of the 
whole ſyſtem of the univerſe ; to whoſe eſtabliſh 
menits is owing all propriety and reality of anon, 
in any part of that ſyſtem ; and by virtue of the 
full conſent of the hearts of Adam's poſterity to 
that firſt apoſtacy. And therefore the ſin of 
the apoſtacy is not their's, merely becauſe God 
imputes it to them; but it is truly and properly 
their's, and on that ground, God imputes it to 
them. | | 

By reaſon of the eſtabliſhed union between Adam 
and his poſterity, the caſe is far otherwiſe between 
him and them, than it is between diſtinct parts 
or individuals of Adam's race; betwixt whom is 
no ſuch conſtituted uno : as, between children 
and other anceſtors. Concetning whom is appa- 
rently to be underſtood that place, Ezek. xviii. 1, 
-—20.* Where God reproves the Jews for the 
uſe they made of that proverb, tbe fathers have 
eaten ſour grapes, and the children's teeth are ſet on 
edge ; and tells them, that hereafter they ſhall no 
more have occaſion to uſe this proverb ; and that 
if a /on ſees the wickedneſs of his falber, and ſin- 
cerely diſapproves it and avoids it; and he himſelf 
is righteous, he ſhall not die for the iniquity of his 
father ; that all ſouls, both the ſoul of the father and 
the ſon, are his; and that therefore the ſon ſhall not 
bear the iniquity of bis father, nor the father bear the 
thiquity of the Jon : but the ſoul that ſinneib, it all 
die; that the vighteonſne/s of the righteous ſhall be 
upon him, and the wickedneſs of the wicked fhall be. 
ton him. The thing denied, is communion in 
the guilt and putiſhtnenit of the ſins of others, 
that are diſtinct parts of Adam's race; and ex- 
preſsly, in that caſe, where there is #o conſent and 


* 
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concurrence; but a ſincere diſapprobation of the 
wickedneſs of anceſtors. It is declared, that 
children who are adult and come to act for them- | 
ſelves, who are rigbicous, and do not approve of, 
but ſincerely condemn the wickedneſs of their 
| fathers, ſhall not be puniſhed for their diſapproved 
and avoided iniquities. The occaſion of what is 
here ſaid, as well as the de/gn and plain /enſe, 
ſhews, that nothing is here intended in the leaſt 
degree inconſiſtent with what has been ſuppoſed con- 
cerning Adam's poſterity's ſinning and falling in 
his apoſiacy.—The occaſion is, the people's mur- 
muring at God's methods under the Moſaic dif. 
penſation ; agreeable to that in Levit. xxvi. 29. 
And they that are left of you, foall pine away in their 
iniquity in their enemies land, and alſo in the iniquaties of 
their fathers ſhall they pine away with them. And 
other parallel places, reſpecting external judg- 
ments, which were the puniſhments moſt plainly 
threatened, and chiefly inſiſted on, under that 
diſpenſation (which was, as it were, an external 
and carnal covenant) and particularly the peo- 
ple's ſuffering ſuch terrible judgments at that day, 
even in Ezekiel's time, for the ſins of Manaſleh ; 
according to what God ſays by Jeremiah (Jer. 
XV. 4. and agreeable to what is ſaid in that con- 
feſſion, Lam. v. g. Our fathers have ſinned and are 
not, and we have borne their iniquities. 

In what is ſaid here, there is a ſpecial reſpect 
to the introducing the goſpel- diſpenſation; as is 
greatly confirmed by comparing this place with 
Fer. xxxi. 29, 30, 31. Under which diſpenſation, 
the righteouſneſs of God's dealings with mankind 
would be more. fully manifeſted, in the clear 
revelation then to be made of the method of the 
Judgment of God, by which the final fiate of wicked 
men 1s determined ; which is not according to 
the behaviour of their particular anceſtors ; but 
| every 
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and participation of, the primitive and common 


true ſcope and deſign of this place in Ezekzel. 
or the metaphy/ics (as ſome perhaps may chule to 


yet I cannot doubt, but that a proper conſidera- 
tion of what is apparent and undeniable in 74, 


courſe of things in this univerſe on the ſovereign 


all, who gives none account of any of his matters, and 
whoſe ways are paſi finding out, will be ſufficient, 
with perſons.of common modeſty and ſobriety, to 
ſtop their mouths, from making peremptory 
deciſions againſt the juſtice of God, reſpecting 
what is ſo plainly and fully taught in his boly 
word, concerning the derivalion of a depravity and 
guilt: from Adam to his poſterity; a thing ſo 
abundantly confirmed by what is found in the 
experience of all mankind in all ages. | 
This is enough, one would think, forever to 
ſilence ſuch bold expreſſions as theſe—< If this 
« be juſt, if the /criptures teach ſuch doctrine, 
“ &c. then the ſcriptures are of no y/e—Under- 
“ ſtanding is zo underſtanding, — and, what a God 
« muſt be be, that can thus cure innocent crea- 


It may not be improper here to add ſomethin 
(by way of ſupplement to this chapter, in whicl 
we have had occaſion to ſay ſo much about the 
impulalion of Adam's fin) concerning the opinions 
of ce divines, of no inconſiderable note a 
i 5 the 
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every one is dealt with according to the ſin of his 
own. wicked heart, or ſinful nature and practice. 


of mankind in general, and of their conſent . 


apoſtacy, is not in the leaſt intermeddled with, 
or touched, by any thing meant or aimed at in the 


On the whole, it any do not like the philoſophy, 


call it) made uſe of in the foregoing reaſonings : 


with reſpect to the dependence of the ſtate and 


conſtitutions of the ſupreme Author and Lord of 


« tures Is his thy God, O Chriſtian !—&c. &c.”* 
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0 the Dyſſnters in England, relating to a partial in- 

ö putation of Adam's firſt fin. 

One of them ſuppoſes, that this fin, though 

truly mputed to infants, fo that thereby they are 
expoſed to a proper puri/hment, yet is not imputed 
to them in ſuch a degree, as that upon this ac- 
count they ſhould be liable to eternal puniſhment, 
as Adam himſelf was, but only to femporal death, 
or annibilation; Adam himſelf, the immediate 
actor, being made infinitely more guilty by it, than 
his poſterity. —On which I would obferve z That 
ro ſuppoſe, God imputes not all the guilt of 
Adam's fin, but only ſome little part of it, this 
relteves nothing but one's imagination. To think 
of poor little ?nfants bearing ſuch torments for 
Adam's fin, as they ſometimes do in this world, 
and theſe torments ending in death and annihila- 
tion, may fit eaſier on the imagination, than to 
conceive of their ſuffering eternal miſery for it. 
Bur it docs not at all relieve one's reaſon. There 
is no rule of reaſon, that can be ſuppoſed to lie 
againſt imputing a fin in the whole of it, which 
was committed by one, to another who did not 
perſonally commit it, but what will alſo lie againſt 
its being ſo imputed and puniſhed in part. For 
all the reaſons (if there are any) lie againſt the 

impulation; not the quantity or degree of what 1s 
imputed, If there be any rule of reaſon, that is 
ſtrong and good, lying againſt a proper derivation PL 


or communication of guilt, from one that acted, lo 
to another that did not act; then it lies againſt th 
all that is of this nature. The force of the rea- m 


ſons brought againſt imputing Adam's ſin to his th 
poſterity (if there be any force in them) lies in pe 
this, That Adam and his poſterity are not one. in 
But this lies as properly againſt charging a part pa 
of the guilt, as the whole. For Adam's poſterity, 0 
by not being the fame with him, had no _ an! 
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hand in a little of what was done, than in the 
whole. They were as abſolutely free from being 
concerned in that act partly, as they were wholly. 
And there is no reaſon can be brought, why one 
man's ſin cannot be juſtly reckoned to another's 
account, who was not then in being, in the 
whole of it ; but what will as properly lie againſt 
its being reckoned to him in any part, ſo as that 
he ſhould be ſubject to any condemnation or 
puniſhment on that account.—If thoſe reaſons 
are good, all the gifference there can be, is this; 
that to bring a great puniſhment on infants for 
Adam's fin, is a great act of injuſtice, and to bring 
a comparatively /mall puniſhment, is a;/maller act 
of injuſtice ; but not, that this is not as truly and 
demonſtrably an act of injuſtice, as the other. 

To illuſtrate this by an inſtance ſomething 
parallel. It is uſed as an argument why 1 may 
not exact from one of my neighbours, what was 
due to me from another, that be and my debtor are 
mt the ſame; and that their concerns, intereſts 
and properties are intirely diſtinct. Now if this 
argument be good, it lies as truly againſt my de- 
manding from him a part of the debt, as the 
whole. Indeed it is a greater act of injuſtice, for 
me to take from him the whole of it, than a part ; 
but not more truly and certainly an act of injuſtice. 

The other divine thinks, there is truly an im- 
putation of Adam's ſin, ſo that infants cannot be 
looked upon as innocent creatures; yet ſeems to 
think it 20 agreeable io the perfettions of God, to 
make the ſtate of infants in another world wwor/e 
than a ſtate of zon-ext/tence. But this to me ap- 
pears plainly a giving up that grand point of the 
mputation of Adam's fin, both in whole and in 
part. For it ſuppoſes it to be not right for God 
to bring any evil on a child of Adam, which is 
innocent as to e without paying for il, 

| or 
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[ or balancing it with good ; ſo that ſtill the Nate 
of the child ſhall be as good, as could be demanded 
in ju/tice, in caſe of mere innocence. Which plainly 
fuppoſes, that the child is not expoſed to any 
proper Puni/bment at all, or is not at all in deb? to 
| divine juſtice, on the account of Adam's fin. For 
l if the child were truly in deb, then ſurely ju/tice 
might /ake ſomething from him, without paying 
for it, or without giving that which makes its 
ſtate as good, as mere innocence could in juſtice 
require.“ If he owes the ſuffering of ſome puniſþ. 
ment, then there is no need that u/7zce ſhould . 
quite the infant for ſuffering that puniſhment ; or 
make up for it, by conferring ſome good, that ſhall 
countervail it, and in effect remove and diſannul 
it; ſo that, on the whole, good and evil ſhall be 
at an even balance, yea, ſo that the ſcale of good 
ſhall preponderate. If it is unjuſt in a judge, to 
order any quantity of money to be taken from 
another, without paying him again, and fully 
1 making it up to him, it muſt be becauſe he had 
| juſtly forfeited none at all. 
| It ſeems to me pretty manifeſt, that none can, 
in good conſiſtence with themſelves, own a real 
imputation of the guilt of Adam's firſt fin to his 
poſterity, without owning that they are /u/!ly 
viewed and treated as ſinners, truly guilty, and 


8 
children of wrath, on that account; not unleſs n 
they allow a juſt imputation of the whole of the a 

evil of that tranſgreſſion ; at leaſt, all that per- ſ: 

| tains to the eſſence of that act, as a full and com- h 


plete violation of the covenant, which God had 
eſtabliſhed ; even as much as if each one of man- 
Kind had the like covenant eſtabliſhed with him 
ſingly, and had by the like direct and full act of 
rebellion, violated it for himſelf. 


„P. 359, &e. 
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C HAP. IV. 
IWherein ſeveral other objections are conſidered. 


D R. T. objects againſt Adam's poſterity's 
being ſuppoſed to come into the world 
under a forfeiture of God's bleſſing, and ſubject to 
his curſe through his ſin. That at the reſtoration 
of the world after the flood, God pronounced equiva- 
lent or greater bleſſings on Noah and his ſons, than 
he did on Adam at his creation, when he ſaid, 
Be fruitful and multiply, and repleniſh the earth, and 
hade dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, Sc.“ 


To this I anſwer in the following Remarks. 


1. As it has been already ſhewn, that in the 
threatning, denounced for Adam's fin, there was 


nothing which appears znconſi/tent with the con- 


tinuance of this preſent life for a ſeaſon, or with 


the propagating his kind; ſo for the like reaſon, 


there appears nothing in that threatning, upon 
the ſuppoſition that it reached Adam's poſterity, 


inconſiſtent with their enjoying the !emporal bleſſings of 


the preſent lite, as long as this is continued : 
even thoſe temporal bleſſings which God pro- 
nounced on Adam, when he firſt created him, 
and before the trial of his obedience, were not the 
ſame with the bleſſings which were /u/pended on 
his obedience. The bleſſings thus ſuſpended, were 
the bleſſings of eternal life ; which, if he had 
maintained his integrity through his trial, would 
have been pronounced upon him afterwards ; when 
God, as his judge, ſhould have given him his re- 
ward. God might indeed, if he had pleaſed, 
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immedrately have deprived him of /ife, and of all 
temporal bleſſings, given him before. But thoſe 
bleſſings pronounced on him before hand, were 
not the things, for the obtaining of which his 7ri- 
al was appointed. Theſe were re/erved, till the 
iſſue of his trial ſhould be ſeen, and then to be 
pronounced, in the bleſſed ſentence, which would 
have been paſſed upen him by his judge, when 
God came to decree to him his reward for his a 
proved fidelity. The * pronouncing theſe latter 
bleſſings on a degenerate race, that had fallen un- 
der the /breatning denounced, would indeed (with. 
out a redemption) have been inconſiſtent with the 
conſtitution which had been eftabliſhed. But the 
giving them the former kind of bleſſings, which 
were not the things ſuſpended on the trial, or de- 
pendent on his fidelity (and theſe to be continued 
for a ſeaſon) was not at all inconſiſtent therewith. 
2. It is no more an evidence of Adam's poſte- 
rity's being not included in the threatning, de- 
nounced for his eating the forbidden fruit, That 
they ſtil} have the temporal bleſſings of fruitfulneſs 
and a dominion over the creatures continued to 
them, than it is an evidence of Adam's being 
not included in that threatning himſelf, That be 
had theſe bleſſings continued to him, was fruitful, 
and had dominion over the creatures after his fall, 
equally with his poſterity. 

3. There is good evidence, that there were 
. bleſſings implied in the benedictions God pro- 
nounced on Noah and his poſterity, which were 
granted on a neto foundation: on the foot of a dil- 
penſation d/ver/e from any grant, promiſe, or re- 
velation, which God gave to Adam, antecedently 
to his fall ; even on the foundation of the covenant 
of grace, eſtabliſhed in Chriſt Jeſus ; a diſpenſati- 
on, the deſign of which is to deliver men from 
the curſe, that came upon them by Adam's * 

an 
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and to bring them to greater bleſſings than ever he 
had. Theſe bleſſings were pronounced on Noah 
and his ſeed, on the ſame foundation, whereon af... 
terwards the bleſſing was pronounced on Abraham 
and his ſeed, which included both ſpiritual and tem- 
poral benefits.—Noah had his name prophetically 
given him by his father Lamech, becauſe by him 
and his ſeed deliverance ſhould be obtained from 
the curſe, which came by Adam's fall. Gen. v. 
29. And be called his name Noah (i. e. ResT,) 
ſaying, This ſame ſhall comfort us concerning our work, 
and toil of our hands, becauſe of the ground which the 
Lord hath curſed. Purſuant to the ſcope and in- 
tent of this prophecy (which indeed ſeems to re- 
| ſpect the ſame thing with the prophecy in Gen. 
iii. 15.) are the bleſſings pronounced on Noah af- 
ter the flood. There is this evidence of theſe 
| bleſſings being conveyed through the channel of 
the covenant of grace, and by the redemption 
through Jeſus Chriſt, That they were obtained by 
. ſacrifice ; or were beſtowed as the effect of God's 
l favor to mankind, which was in conſequence of 
$ God's /melling a feveet ſavour in the ſacrifice which 
0 WW Noah offered. And it is very evident by the 
p epiſtle to the Hebrews, that the ancient ſacrifices 
e 
, 
l 


never obtained the favor of God, but only by vir- 

tue of the relation they had tothe ſacrifice of Chriſt. 

That now Noah and his family had been ſo won- 
derfully ſaved from the wrath of God, which had 

e deſtroyed the reſt of the world, and that the world 
J- was as it were reſtored from a ruined ſtate, this 
was a proper occaſion to point to the great /alvati- 
en to come by Chriſt : As it was a common thing, 
tor God, on occaſion of ſome great ſemporal ſalva- 
tion of his people, or reſtoration from a low and 
miſerable ſtate, to renew the intimations of the 
great /Piritual reſtoration of the world by Chriſt's 
Dd 3 redemplions 
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redemption. * God deals with the generality of 
| | mankind, in their preſent ſtate, far differently, 
on occaſion of the redemption by Jeſus Chriſt, 

from what he otherwiſe would do: for being ca. 

pable ſubjects of ſaving mercy, they have a day 

of patience and grace, and innumerable temporal 
bleſſings beſtowed on them ; which, as the apoſtle 
6 ſignifies (A#. xiv. 17.) are teſtimonies of God's 
reconcilableneſs to ſinful men, to put them upon 
ſeeking after God. 

But beſides the ſenſe in which the poſterity of 
Noah in general partake of theſe bleſſings of do- 
minion over the creatures, &c. Noah himſeli, and all 
ſuch of his poſterity as have obtained like precious 
Faith with that exerciſed by himin offering his /acri- 
fice, which made it a ſweet ſavour, and by which it 
procured theſe bleſſings, have dominion over the 
creatures, through Chrilt, in a more excellent 
ſenſe than Adam in innocency ; as they are made 
kings and prieſis unto God, and reign, with Chriſt, 
and all things are theirs, by a covenant of grace. 
They partake with Chriſt in that dominion over the 
beaſts of the earth, the fowls of the air, and fiſhes of 
the ſca, ſpoken of in the viiith Pſalm; which is 
by the apoſtle interpreted of Chriſt's dominion 
over the world. (1 Cor. xv. 27. and Heb. ii. 7.) 
And the time is coming, when the greater patt of 
the poſterity of Noah and each of his ſons, ſhall 
partake of this more honorable and excellent do- 
minion over the creatures, through him in whom 
all the families of the earth ſhall be bleſſed. Neither 
is there any need of ſuppoſing, that theſe bleſſ- 
ings muſt have their moſt complete accomplth- 
ment until many ages after they were granted, 
any more than the bleſſing on Japhet, expreſſed 
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that theſe bleflings on Noah were on the foot of the covenant of 
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in thoſe words, God ſhall enlarge Faphet, and he ſball 
dwell in the tents of Shem. | | 

But that Noah's poſterity have ſuch ſings gi- 
ven them through the great Redeemer, who ſul. 

nds and removes the cue which came through 

dam's fin, ſurely 18 no argument, that they ori- 
ginally, and as they be in their natural ſtate are 
not under the ci. That men have. bleflings 
through grace, is no evidence of their being not 
juſtly expoſed to the curſe by nature; but it rather 
argues the contrary : for it they did not deſerve 
the curſe, they would not depend on grace and re- 
demption, tor the removal of it, and for bringing 
them into a ſtate of favor with God. 

Another cobjection, which our author ſtrenuouſly 
urges againſt the doctrine of original fin, is, That 
it di/parages the divine goodne/s in giving us our be- 
ing ; which we ought to receive with ihankfulne/s, 
as a great gift of God's beneficence, and look up- 
on as the firſt, original and fundamental fruit of 
the divine liberality. * 


To this I anſwer, in the following obſervations. 


1. This argument is built on the ſuppoſed ruth 
of a thing in di/pute ; and ſo is a begging the queſti- 
on. It is built on this ſuppoſition, That we are 
not properly looked upon as ze with our firft fa- 
ther, in the ſtate wherein God at firſt created him, 
and in his fall from that ſtate. If we are lo, it 
becomes the whole race to acknowledge God's 
great goodneſs to them, in the ſtate wherein man- 
kind was made at firſt ; in the happy ſtate they 
were then in, and the fair opportunity they then 
had of obtaining confirmed and eternal happineſs ; 
and to acknowledge it as an aggravation of their 
apoſtacy; and to humble themſelves, that they 
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contrary to God's attribute of goodneſs to give be- 


| ence. — And if it be ſaid, It cannot be juſtly 
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were ſo ungrateful as to rebel againſt their good 
Creator.—Certainly, we may do all this with as 
much (yea, much more) reaſon, as the people of 
Iſrael in Daniel's and Nehemiah's times, did with 
thankfulneſs acknowledge God's great goodneſs 
to their fathers, many ages before, and in their 
confeſſions bewailed, and took ſhame to them. 
ſelves for, the ſins committed by their fathers, 
notwithſtanding ſuch great goodneſs. See the 
ixth chapter of Daniel, and ixth of Nehemiah. 

2. If Dr. T. would imply i in his objection, that 
it does not conſiſt with the goadneſs of God, to give 
mankind being in a ſtate of m/ery, whatever was 
done before by Adam, whether he ſinned, or did 
not fin : I reply, If it be juſtly ſo ordered, that 
there ſhould be a poſterity of Adam, which muft 
be looked upon as one with him, then it is no more 


ing to his poſterity in a ſtate of puniſhment, than 
to continue the being of the ſame wicked and guil- 
ty perſon, who has made himſelf guilty, in a ſtate 
of puniſhment. The giving being, and the con- 
tinuing being are both alike the work of God's 
power and will, and both are alike fundamental 
to all bleſſings of man's preſent and future exiſt- 


ſo ordered, that there ſhould be a poſterity of 
Adam, which ſhould be looked upon as one with 
him, this is begging the queſtion. 

3. If our author would have us ſuppoſe, that 
it is contrary to the attribute of goodneſs, for 
God, in any caſe by an immediate act of his pow- 
er, to cauſe exiſtence, and to cauſe new exiſtence, 
which ſhall be an exceeding miſerable exiſtence, 
by reaſon of expoſedneſs to eternal ruin; then his 
own ſcheme muſt be ſuppoſed contrary to the at- 
tribute of God's goodneſs : for he ſuppoſes, that 


God will raiſe multitudes ſrom the dead at - 
la 
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Jaſt day (which will be giving new exiſtence to 
their bodies, and to bodily life and ſenſe) in or- 
der only to their ſuffering eternal deſtruction. 

4. Notwithſtanding we are ſo ſinful and miſe- 
rable, as we are by nature, yet we may have great 
reaſon to bleſs God, that he has given us our be- 
ing under ſo glorious a diſpenſation of grace 
through Jeſus Chriſt ; by which we have a hap. 
py opportunity to be delivered from this fin and 
miſery, and to obtain unſpeakable eternal Happi- 
neſs. And becauſe, through our own wicked in- 
clinations, we are diſpoſed ſo to neglect and abuſe 
this mercy, as to fail of final benefit by it, this is 
no reaſon why we ought not to be thankful for it, 
even according to our author's own ſentiments. 
« What (ſays he“) if he whole world lies in wicked- 
neſs, and few therefore ſhall be ſaved? Have men 
« no reaſon to be thankful, becauſe they are wicked 
« and ungrateful, and abuſe their being and God's 


« bounty ?—Suppole, our own evil inclinations do 


« with-hold us”? (v/z. from ſeeking after happineſs, 
which under the light of the Goſpel we are placed 
within the nearer and eaſier reach of) “ ſuppoſe, 
« the whole Chriſtian world ſhould lie in wicked- 
« neſs, and but few Chriſtians ſhould be ſaved ; 
«it is therefore certainly true, that we cannot 
« reaſonably 7hank God for the Goſpel ?? Well, 
and though the evi! inclinations which hinder our 
{ſeeking and obtaining happineſs by ſo glorious an 
advantage, are what we are Zorn with, yet if thoſe 
inclinations are our fault or ſin, that alters not the 
caſe : and to ſay, they are t our fin, is ſtill beg- 
ging the queſtion. Yea, it will follow from ſeve- 
ral things aſſerted by our author, put together, 
that notwithſtanding men are born in ſuch circum- 


ſtances, as that they are under a very great impro-. 
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tability of ever becoming rigbicous, yet they may 
have reaſon to be thankful for their being. Thus, 
particularly, thoſe that were born and lived amon 
the Heathen, before Chriſt came. For Dr. F 
aſſerts, that all men have reaſon of thankfulneſs 
for their being; and yet he ſuppoſes, that the 
Heathen world, taken as a collective body, were 
dead in ſin, and could not deliver or help them- 
ſelves, and therefore ſtood in neceſſity of the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation. And not only ſo, but he 
ſuppoſes, that the Chriſtian world is now at length 
brought to the lie deplorable and helpleſs cir- 

. e and needs a new diſpenſation for its 
relief; as I obſerved before. According to theſe 
things,. the world in general, not only formerly, 
but even at this day, are dead in fin and helpleſs as 
to their ſalvation ; and therefore the generality of 
them that are born into it, are much more /zkely to 
periſh, than otherwiſe, till the c diſpenſation 
comes: and yet he ſuppoſes, we all have reaſon 
to be thankful for our being.—Yea, further ſtill, 
I think, according to our author's doctrine, men 
may have great reaſon to be thankful to God for 
bringing them into a ſtate, which yet, as the caſe 
is, is attended with mi/ery, as its certain conle- 
quence. As with reſpect to God's rai/ing the 
wicked to lite, at the laſt day; which, he ſuppo- 
ſes, is in itſelf a great benefit, procured by Chriſt, 
and the wonderful grace of God through him; 
and if it be the fruit of God's wonderful grace, 
ſurely men ought to be 7hankful for that grace, 
and praiſe God for it. Our doctrine of original 
ſin, therefore, no more diſparages God's good- 
neſs in man's formation in the womb, than his doc- 
trine diſparages God's goodneſs in their re/ur- 
redlion from the grave. 

Another argument, which Dr. T. makes uſe of 
againſt the doctrine of original ſin, is what the 
Scripture 
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Scripture reveals of the proceſs of the day of judg- 
ment ; which repreſents the Judge as dealing with 
men /ingly and ſeparately, rendering to every man 

according to his deeds, and according to the im- 
provement he has made of the particular powers 
and talents God has given him perſonally. * 

But this objection will vaniſh, if we conſider 
what is the end or deſign of that public judgment. 
Now this will not be, that God may find out what 
men are, or what puniſhment or reward 1s proper 
tor them, or in order to the paſſing a right 
judgment of theſe things within himſelf, which 
is the end of human trials; but it is to manifeſt 
what men are, to their own conſciences, and to 
the world. As the day of judgment is called he 
day of the revelation of the righteous judgment of 
God; in order to this, God will make uſe of 
evidences, or proofs. But the proper evidences 
of the wickedneſs of men's hearts (the true ſeat 
of all wickedneſs) both as to corruption of na- 
ture, and additional pollution and guilt, are men's 
Works. | 

The ſpecial end of God's public judgment 
will be, to make a proper, perfect, open d:/tin#71072 
among men, rightly to ſtate and maniteſt their 
difference one from another, in order to that ſepa- 
ration and difference in the eternal retribution, 
that is to follow : and this difference will be made 
to appear, by their per/onal works. 

There are two things, with regard to which 
men will be tried, and openly diftimguiſed by the 
perfect judgment of God at the laſt day ; accor- 
ding to the two-fold real diſtinction ſubſiſting 
among mankind : viz. (1.) The difference of ſtate; 
that primary and grand diſtinction, whereby all 
mankind are divided into two ſorts, the righteous 
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and the wicked. (2.) That /econdary diſtindtion, 
whereby both ſorts differ from others in the ame 
general ſtate, in degrees of additional fruits of 
righteouſneſs and wickedneſs. Now the Judge, 
in order to manife/} both theſe, will judge men ac. 
cording to their perſonal works, But to inquire at 
the day of judgment, whether Adam ſinned or no, 
or whether men are to be looked upon as one 
with him, and ſo partakers in his ſin, is what 
in no reſpe&t tends to manifeſt either of theſe 
W 

. The ſiiſt thing to be minis, will be 
the rate, that each man 1s in, with reſpect to 
the grand diſtinction of the whole world of man- 
kind into righteous and wicked ; or, in metaphori- 
cal language, wheat and zares ; or, the children of 
the kingdom of Chriſt, and the children of the 
wicked one; the latter, the head of the apoſtacy ; 
but the former, the head of the reſtoration and 
recovery. The Judge, in manifeſting this, will 
prove men's hearts by their works, in ſuch as have 
had opportunity to perform any works in the 
body. The evil works of the children of the 
weeks one will be the proper manifeſtation and 
evidence or proof of whatever belongs to the ge- 
neral ſtate of ſuch; and particularly they will 
prove, that they belong to the kingdom of the 
great deceiver, and head of the apoſtacy, as they 
will demonſtrate the exceeding corruption 
their nature, and full conſent of their hearts to 
the common apoſtacy ; and alſo that their hearts 
never relinquithed the apoſtacy, by a cordial ad- 
herence to Chriſt, the great Reſtorer.— The 
Judge will alſo make uſe of the good works. of 
the Neben to ſhew their intereſt in the redemp-- 
tion of Chriſt ; as thereby will be manifeſted the 
ſincerity of their hearts in their acceptance of, 
and adherence to the Redeemer and his righte- 
ouſneſs. 
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ouſneſs. And in thus proving the ſtate of men's 
hearts by their actions, the circumſtances of thoſe 
actions muſt neceſſarily come into conſideration, 
to manifeſt the true quality of their actions; as; 
each one's talents, opportunities, advantages, light, 
motives, &c. 

2. The other thing to be manifeſted, will be 
that /econdary diſtinction, wherein particular per- 
ſons, both righteous and wicked, differ from one 
another, in the degree of ſecondary good or evil, 
that is ſomething beſide what is common to all 
in the /ame general ſtate : the degree of evil fruit, 
which is additional to the guilt and corruption 
of the whole body of apoſtates and enemies ; and 
the degree of perſonal goodneſs and good fruit, 
which is a ſecondary goodneſs, with reſpect to the 
righteouſneſs and merits of Chriſt, which belong 


to all by that ſincere faith manifeſted in all. 


Of this alſo each one's works, with their circum- 
ſtances, opportunities, zalents, &c. will be the 
proper evidence. 

As to the nature and aggravations of the ge- 
neral apoſtacy by Adam's ſin, and alſo the na- 
ture and ſufficiency of the redemption by Jeſus 
Chriſt, the great Reſtorer, though both theſe 
will have vaſt influence on the eternal ſtate, which 
men ſhall be adjudged to, yet neither of them 
will properly belong to the 7ria/ men will be 
the ſubjects of at that day, in order to the mani- 

feſtation of their ſtate, wherein they are diſtiu- 
guiſbed one from another. They will belong to the 
buſineſs of that day no otherwiſe, than the ma- 
nifeſtation of the great zruths of Religion in 
general; as the nature and perfections of God, 
the dependance of mankind on God, as their 
Creator and Preſerver, &c. Such truths as theſe 
will alſo have great influence on the eternal 
ſtate, which men will then be adjudged to, as 


they 
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they aggravate the guilt of man's wickedneſs, 
and muſt be conſidered in order to a due eſti- 
mate of Chriſt's righteouſneſs, and men's perſonal 
virtue; yet being of general and equal concern. 
ment, will not properly belong to the trial of 
particular perſons. 

Another thing urged by our Author particu- 
larly againſt the imputation of Adam's fin, is this: 
Though, in Scripture, action is frequently ſaid 
* to be imputed, reckoned,” accounted to a perſon, it 
* js no other than his own act and deed.““ In the 
fame place he cites a number of places of Scrip- 
ture, where theſe words are uſed, which he ſays 
are all that he can find in the Bible. 

But we are no way concerned with this argu- 
ment at preſent, any farther than 1t relates to 
impulation of ſin, or ſinful action. Therefore all 
that is in the argument, which relates to the 
preſent purpoſe, is this; That the word is ſo 
often applied in Scripture to ſignify God's im- 
puting perſonal fin, but never once to his impu- 
ting Adam's ſin.— o en (How often? But 
iwice, There are but two of all thoſe places 
which he reckons up, that ſpeak of, or ſo much 
as have any reference to, God's imputing ſin to 
any perſon, where there is any evidence that only 
perſonal ſin is meant; and they are Levit. xvii. 
3, 4. and 2 Tim. iv. 16. All therefore the ar- 
gument comes to, is this; That the word, impule, 
is applied in Scripture, wo times, to the caſe of 
God's imputing ſin, and neither of thoſe times 
to ſignify the imputing of Adam's ſin, but both 
times it has reference to perſonal fin; therefore 
Adam's fin is not imputed to his poſterity.— 
And this is to be noted, that one of theſe two 
places, even that in Levit. xvii. 3, 4. does not ſpeak 
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of imputing the act committed, but another zo! 
committed. The words are, What man ſocver 
there be of the houſe of Iſrael, that killeth an ox, or 
lamb, or goat in the camp, or that kalleth it out of the 
camp, and bringeth it not unto the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, to offer an offering unto the 
Lord, before the tabernacle of the Lord; blood fhall 
be imputed uno that man ; he hath ſhed blood ; that 
man fhall be cut off from among his people, 1. e. plainly, 
murder ſhall be imputed to him: he ſhall be put 
to death for it, and therein puniſhed with the 
ſame ſeverity as if he had lain @ man. It is 
plain by Ifaiah Ixvi. 3. that in ſome caſes, a 
ſhedding the blood of beats, in an unlawful 
manner, was imputed to them, as if they flew a 
man. 

But whether it be ſo or not, although in both 
theſe places the word, impute, be applied to per- 
ſonal ſin, and to the very act done by the perſon 
ſpoken of, and in ten more places; or, al- 
though this could be ſaid of all the places, 
which our author reckons up; yet that the 
word, impule, is never expreſsly applied to Adam's 
ſin, does no more argue, that it is not impu- 
ted to his poſterity, than it argues, that pride, 
unbelief, lying, theft, oppreſſion, perſecution, 
fornication, adultery, ſodomy, perjury, idolatry, 
and innumerable other particular moral evils, 
are never imputed to the perſons that commit 


them, or in whom they are; becauſe the word, 


?mpute, though ſo often uſed in Scripture, is 
never applied to any of theſe kinds of wick- 
edneſs. 

I know not what can be ſaid here, except one 
of theſe two things; That though theſe fins are 
not expreſsly ſaid to be imputed, yet other words 
are uſed that do as plainly and certainly n- 
Ply, that they are imputed, as if it were ſaid fo 

. expreſsly. 
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expreſsly. Very well, and ſo I ſay with ref] pect 
to the imputation of Adam's ſin. The thing 
meant by the word, impute, may be as plainly 
and certainly expreſſed by uſing other words, as 
if that word were expreſsly uſed ; and more cer- 
zainly, becauſe the words uſed inſtead of it, may 
amount to an explanation of this word. And this, 
I think, is the very caſe here. Though, the 
word, impute, is not uſed with reſpect to Adam's 
fin, yet it is ſaid, A, have ſinned; which, re- 
ſpecting infants, can be true only of their ſin- 
ning by his ſin. And, it is ſaid, By bis diſo- 
bedience many were made ſinners ; and, Fudgment 
and condemnation came upon all by that in; and that 
by this means death [the wages of ſin] paſſed on 
all men, &c. Which phraſes amount to full and 
preciſe explanations of the word, impute ; and 
therefore do more certainly determine the point 
really inſiſted on. 

Or, perhaps it will be ſaid, With reſpect to 
thoſe perſonal ſins before-mentioned, „ Pride, unbe- 
lief, SC. it is no argument, they are not imputed to 
thoſe who are guilty of them, that the very word, 
impule, is not applied to them; for the word 
itſelf is rarely uſed; not one time in a hundred, 
and perhaps five hundred, of thoſe wherein the 
thing meant is plainly implied, or may be cer- 


tainly inferred. —Well, and the ſame alſo may 


be replied likewiſe, with reſpect to Adam's in. 

It is probable, Dr. T. intends an argument 
againſt original fin, by that which he ſays in 
oppoſition to what R. R. ſuggeſts of children's 
diſcovering the principles of intquity, and ſeeds of Jin, 
before they are capable of moral action, viz. © That 
lilile children are made patterns of humility, meck= 
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neſs and innocence, in Matt. xviii. 3. 1 Cor. xiv. 
20. and Plal. cxxxi. 2. 


But when the utmoſt is made of this, there 


can be no ſhadow of reaſon, to underſtand 
more by theſe texts, than- that little children are 
recommended. as patterns in regard of a nega- 
live virtue, innocence with reſpect to the exerci/es 
and fruits of fin, harmleſſne/s as to the hurttul 
effects of it, and that image of meekneſs and hu- 
mility ariſing from this, in conjunction with a 


natural tenderneſs of mind, fear, ſelf-diffidence, 


yieldableneſs, and confidence i in parents and others 
older than themſelves. And ſo, they are recom- 
mended as patterns of virtue no more than doves, 
which are an harmleſs ſort of creature, and have 
an image of the virtues of meekneſs and love. 
Even according to Dr. T—r's own dodtrine, no 
more can be made of it than this: for bis ſcheme 
will not admit of any ſuch thing as paſitive 
virtue, or virtuous diſpoſition, in infants; he 
infiſting (as was obſerved before) that virtue 
muſt — the fruit of bought and reflection. But 
there can be no thought and reflection, that pro- 
duces poſitive virtue, in children, not yet ca- 
pable of moral action; and it is ſuch children he 
ſpeaks of. And that little children have a ne- 
gative virtue or innocence, in relation to the 
Pojitive acts and hurtful effects of vice, is no argu- 
ment that they have not corrupt nature within 
them: for let their nature be ever ſo corrupt, yet 
ſurely it is no wonder that they be not guilty of 
Paſitive wicked action, before they are capable of 
any moral action at all.—A young viper has a 
malignant za/ure, though incapable of doing a 
malignant action, and at preſent appearing a 
barmleſs creature. 
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Another objection, which Dr. T. and ſome 
others offer againſt this doctrine, is, That 7t pours 
contempt upon the human nature.. An 

But their declaiming on this topic is like ad. 
. dreſling the affections and conceits of children, 
rather than rational arguing with men. It ſeems, 
this doctrine is not complai/ant enough.—I am 
ſenſible, it is not ſuited to the taſte of ſome, who 
are ſo very delicate (to ſay no worſe) that they can 
bear nothing but compliment and flattery.— 
No contempt is by this doctrine caſt upon the 
noble faculties and capacities of man's nature, or 
the exalted buſineſs, and divine and immortal 
happineſs he is made capable of. And as to ſpeak. 
ing ill of man's preſent moral fate, I preſume, 
it will not be denied, that ame belongs to them 
that are truly /inful ; and to ſuppoſe, that this is 
not the native character of mankind, is ftill but 
meanly begging the queſtion.” If we, as we come 
into the world, are truly finful, and confequently 
miſerable, he acts but a friendly part to us, who 
endeavours fully to diſcover and manifeſt our 
diſeaſe. Whereas, on the contrary, he acts an 
unfriendly part, who to his utmoſt hides it from 
us; and ſo, in effect, does what in him lies to 
prevent our ſeeking a remedy from that, which, 
if not remedied in time, muſt bring us finally to 
ſhame and everlaſting contempt, arid end in perfect 
and remedileſs deſtruction hereafter. J 
Another objection, which ſome have made againſt 
this doctrine, much like the former, is, That it 
tends to bepet in us an ill opinion of our fellow- 
creatures, and fo to promote ill-nature and mutual 
hatred. | 

To which I would ſay, If it be truly fo, that 
we all come /infu/ into the world, then our heartily 
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acknowledging it, tends to promote | humility + But 
our diſowning that fin and guilt, which truly be- 
longs to us, and endeavouring to perſuade our. 
ſelves that we are vaſtly betier than in truth we are, 
tends to a fooliſh /elfeexaltation and pride. And it 
is manifeſt, by reaſon, experience, and the word 
of God, that pride is the chief ſource of all the 
contention, mutual hatred, and ill. will, which are 
ſo prevalent in the world; and that nothing fo 


portments, as bumility. This doctrine teaches us 
to think no worſe of others, than of ourſelves : It 
teaches us, that we are all as we are by nature, 
companzons in a miſerable helpleſs condition; 
which, under a revelation of divine mercy, tends 
to promote mutual compaſſion. And nothing has 
a greater tendency to promote thoſe amiable diſ- 
poſitions of mercy, forbearance, long-ſuttering, 
gentleneſs and forgiveneſs, than a ſenſe of our own 
extreme unworthineſs and miſery, and the infi- 
nite need we have of the divine pity, forbearance 


and forgiveneſs, together with a hope of obtain- 


ing mercy.— If the doctrine, which teaches- that 
mankind are corrupt by nature, tends to promote 
{1-will, why ſhould not Dr. T—r's doctrine. tend 
toitas much ? For heteaches us, that the gene- 
rality of mankind are very wicked, having made 
themſelves ſo by their own free choice, without any 
neceſſity : which is a way of becoming wicked, 
that renders men truly worthy of reſeniment, but 
the other x07 at all, even according to his own doc- 
trine. | 

Another exclamation againſt this doctrine is, 
That it tends to binder comfort and joy, and to pro- 
mote melancholy and gloomine/s of mind.“ 
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effectually promotes the contrary tempers and de- 
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To which I ſhall brieflly ſay, Doubtleſs, ſuppo- 
ſing men are really become ſinful, and ſo expoſed 
to the diſpleaſure of God, by whatever means, if 
they once come to have their eyes opened, and 
are not very ſtupid, the reflection on their caſe 
will tend to make them /orrwful; and it is fit it 
ſhould. Men, with whom this is the caſe, may 
well be filled with ſorrow, till they are ſincerely 
willing to forſake their fins, and turn to God. — 
But there is nothing in this doctrine, that in the 
leaſt ſtands in the way of comfort and exceeding 
Joy, to ſuch as find in their hearts a fincere wil- 
lingneſs, wholly to forſake all fin, and give their 
hearts and whole ſelves to Chriſt, and comply with 
the Goſpel method of ſalvation by him. 

Another thing objeed, is, That to make men 
believe that wickedneſs belongs to their very na/ure, 
tends to encourage them in ſin, and plainly to lead 
them to all manner of iniquity; becauſe they are 
taught, that ſin is nazural, and therefore neceſſary 
and unavoidable. ®* 

But if this doctrine, which teaches that /n is 
natural to us, does alſo at the ſame time teach us, 
that it 1s never the better or leſs to be condemned, tor 
its being natural, then it does not at all encourage 
ſin, any more than Dr. T—r's doctrine encourages 
wickedneſs, that is become invelerate; who 
teaches, that ſuch as by cuſtom have contracted 
ſtrong habits of fin, are unable to help themſelves. \ 
And 1s it reaſonable, to repreſent it as encoura- 
ging a man's boldly neglecting and wilfully con- 
tinuing in his diſeaſe, without ſeeking a cure, to 
tell him of his diſeaſe, to ſhew him that his diſ- 
eaſe is real and very fatal, and what he can never 


* 1 30 and 259, + Sce his Expoſition of Rom. vii. p. 205 
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cure himſelf of; yet withal directing him to a great 
phyſician, who is ſufficient for his reſtoration ?— 
But for a more particular anſwer to what is ob- 


jected againſt the doctrine of our natural impotence 


and inabilily, as being an encouragement to go on 
in fin, and a diſcouragement to the uſe of all 
means for our help, I muſt for brevity refer the 
reader to what has been largely written on this 
head in my diſcourſe on the freedom of the will. 
Our author is pleaſed to advance another noti- 
on, among others, by way of o4je#10n againſt the 
doctrine of original fin ; That if this doctrine be 
true, it would be unlawful to beget children. He 
ſays, * © If natural generation be the means of un- 
« avoidably conveying all fin and wickedneſs into 
« the world, it muſt 7/elf be a /inful and unlawful 
thing. No if there be any force of argument 
here, it lies in this propoſition, What/oever is a 
means or occaſion of the certain infallible ex iſtence of 


ſin and wickedneſs, muſt itſelf be ſinful. But I ima- 


gine Dr. T. had not thoroughly weighed this pro- 
poſition, nor conſidered where it would carry him. 
For, God's continuing in being the Devil, and others 
that are finally given up to wickedneſs, will be 
attended, moſt certainly and infallibly, with an 
eternal ſeries of moſt hateful and horrid wickedneſs, 
But will any be guilty of ſuch vile blaſphemy, as 
to ſay, Therefore God's upholding them in being 
is itſelf a /inful thing ?—In the ſame place our 
author ſays, “So far as we are generated in fin, it 
is a in to be generated,” (Probably he inten- 
ded the adlive voice.) But there is no appearance 
of evidence in that poſition, any more than in 


this; * So far as any is upheld in exiſtence in ſin, it 


* is a iz to uphold them in exiſtence.” Yea, if 
there were any reaſon in the caſe, it would be 
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ſtrongeſt in the latter poſition ; for parents, as 
Dr. T. himſelf obſerves, are not the authors of 
the beginning of exiſtence : Whereas, God is truly 
the author of the continuance of exiſtence. As it 
is the known will of God, to continue Satan and 
millions of others ix being, though the moſt ſure 
conſequence is the continuance of a vaſt infernal 
world, full of everlaſting helliſh wickedneſs : ſo it 
1s part of the revealed will of God, that this world 
of mankind ſhould be continued, and the ſpecies 

pagated, for his own wiſe and holy purpoſes ; 
which w/, is complied with by the parents joined 
in lawful marriage. Whoſe children though they 
come into the world in fin, yet are capable ſub. 
jects of eternal holineſs and happineſs : Which 
infinite benefits for their children, parents have 
great reaſon to encourage a hope of, in the way 
of giving up their children to God in faith, 
through a redeemer; and bringing them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. I think, 
this may be anſwer enough to ſuch a cavil. 

Another Object ion is, That the doctrine of ori- 
ginal ſin is no of/ner and no more plainly ſpoken 
of in Scripture ; it being, if true, a very important 
doctrine. Dr. T. in many parts of his book ſug- 
geſts to his readers, that there are very few 7exts, 
in the whole Bible, wherein there is the leaſt ap- 
pearance of their teaching any ſuch doctrine. 

Of this I took notice before, but would here 
ſay further ; That the reader who has peruſed the 
preceding defence of this doctrine, muſt now be 
left to judge for himſelf, whether there be any 
ground for ſuch an allegation ; whether there be 
not texts in ſufficient number, both in the Old Teſ- 

tament and New, that exhibit undeniable evidence 
of this great article of Chriſtian divinity ; and 
whether it be not a doctrine taught in the Scripture 
with great plainne/s. I think, there are few if any 
doctrines 
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doctrines of revelation, taught more plainly and 
expreſly, Indeed it is taught in a more explicit 
manner in the Net- Teſament than the Old: which 
1s not to be wondered at ; it being thus with re- 
ſpect to all the moſt important doctrines of re- 
vealed religion. | 
But if it had been ſo, that this doctrine were 
rarely taught in Scripture ; yet if we find that it is 
indeed a thing declared to us by God, if there be 
good evidence of its being held forth to us by a 
word of his, then what belongs to us, is, to Believe 
his word, and recerve the doctrine which he teaches 
us ; and not, inſtead of this, to preſcribe to him 
how en he ſhall ſpeak of it, and to infiſt upon 
knowing what rea/ons he has for ſpeaking of it 10 
oftner, before we will receive what he teaches us; 
or that he ſhould give us an account, why he did 
not ſpeak of it ſo plainly as we think he ought to 
have done, /ooner than he did. In this way of pro- 
cceding, if it be unreaſonable, the Sadducees of 
old, who denied any reſurrection or future ſtate, 
might have maintained their cauſe againſt Chriſt, 
when he blamed them for not knowing the Scriptures, 
nor the power of God; and for not underſtanding 
by the Scripture, that there would be a reſur- 
rection to ſpiritual enjoyment, and not to animal 
life and fenſual gratifications ; and they might 
have inſiſted, that theſe doctrines, if true, were 
very important, and therefore ought to have been 
ſpoken of in the Scriptures iner and more explicit- 
ly, and not that the church of God ſhould be left, 
till that time, with only a few 0//cure intimations 
of that which ſo infinitely concerned them. And 
they might with diſdain have rejected Chriſt's ar- 
gument, by way of inference, from God's calling 
himſelf, in the books of Moſes, the Cod of Abra- 
ham, Iſaac and Jacob. For anſwer, they might 


have ſaid, That Moſes was ſent on purpoſe to 
Ee 4 teach 
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teach the people the mind and will of God ; and 
therefore, if theſe doctrines were true, he ought 
in reaſon and in truth to have taught them plainly 
and frequently, and not to have left the people to 
ſpell out ſo important a doctrine, only from God's 
ſaying, that he was the God of Abraham &c. 
One great end of the Scripture is, to teach the. 
world what manner of being God is, about which 
the world, without revelation, has been ſo woful- 
ly in the dark: And that God is an infinite being, is 
a doctrine of great imporlance, and a doctrine ſuf. 
ficiently taught in the Scripture. But yet, it ap- 
pears to me, this doctrine is not taught there, in 
any meaſure, with ſuch explicitne/ſs and preciſion, 
as the doctrine of original fin : and the Socinians, 
who deny God's omnipreſence. and omniſcience, 
have left them as much room for cavil as the Pe. 
lagians who deny original ſin. ; 

Dr. T. particularly urges, That Chriſt ſays not 
one word of this doctrine throughout the four Go/- 
pels ; which doctrine, if true, being ſo impartant, 
and what ſo nearly concerned the great work of 
redemp tion, which he came to work out (as is 
ſuppoſed) one would think, it fbould have been em- 
phatically ſpokew of in every page of the Goſpels. * 

In reply to this, it may beobſerved, that by the 
account given in the four Goſpels, Chriſt was con- 
tinually ſaying zho/e things which plainly implied, 
that all men in their origipal ſtate are ſinful and 
miſerable. As when he declared, that tbey which 
are whole, need not a phyſician, but they which are 
ſick ;F— That he came lo ſeek and to ſave that which 
was loſt; — That it was neceſſary for all to be born 
again, and to be converted, and that otherwiſe they 
could not enter into the kingdom of heaven ; |—And, 


Page 242, 243. + Matt. ix. 12. | Matth. xviii. 11 
Luke xix. 10. || Matth, xvii. g. 5; 
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that all were /inners, as well as thoſe whoſe blood 
Pilate mingled with their ſacrifices, &c. and that 
every one who did not repent, ſhould periſh ;*—With- 
al directing every one to pray to God for forgive- 
nen of fin ; F—Uſing our neceſſity of forgiveneſs 
from God, as an argument withal to forgive the 
injuries of their neighbours; I Teaching, that 
carthly parents, though kind to their children, are 
in themſelves evi; And ſignifying that things 
carnal and corrupt are properly tbe things of 
men ;F— Warning his diſciples rather to beware _ 
of men, than of wild beaſts ; **—Otten repreſenting 
the world as evil, as wicked in its works, at enmily 
with ruth and holineſs, and hating him ;F—Yea, 
and teaching plainly, that all men are extremely 
and inexpreſſibly ſinful, owing ten thouſand talents 
to their divine Creditor. ||| 

And whether Chriſt did not plainly teach Nico. 
demus the doctrine of original total depravity, 
when he came to him to know what his doctrine 
was, muſt be left to the reader to judge, from 
what has been already obſerved on Joh. iii. 1. —1 1. 
And beſides, Chriſt in the courſe of his preaching 
took the moſt proper method to convince men of 
the corruption of their nature, and to give them 
an effectual and practical knowledge of it, in ap- 
plication to themſelves, in particular, by teaching 
and urging the holy and ſtrict /aw of God, in its 
extent and ſpirituality and dreadful threatnings : 
which, above all things, tends to ſearch the hearts 
of men, and to teach them their inbred exceedin 
depravity ; not merely as a matter of ſpeculation, 
but by proper conviction of conſcience ; which is 
the only knowledge of of original fin, that can 


Luke xiii. 1—5. + Matt. vi. 12. Luke xi. 4. 1 Matt. 
vi. 14, 15, and xvili. 35. || Matt. vii. xi. { Matt. xvi. 23. 
Matt. x. 16, 17. J John vii. 7. and viii. 23. and xiv. 17. 
and xv, 18, 19, 0 att. XV111, 21, to the end. 


avail 
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avail to prepare the mind for receiving Chriſt's 

redemption ; as a man's ſenſe of his own ſickneſs 

22 him to apply in good earneſt to the phy- 
cian. 


And as to Chriſt's being no more frequent and 


particular in mentioning and incultating this 
point in a dofrinal manner, it is probable, one 
reaſon to be given for it, is the ſame that is to be 
given for his ſpeaking no oftner of God's creating 
ibe world : which, though ſo important a doctrine, 
is ſcarce ever ſpoken of in any of Chriſt's diſcour. 
fes : and no wonder, ſeeing this was a matter which 
the Jews, to whom he confined his perſonal miniſ- 
try, had all been inſtructed in from their forefa- 
thers, and never was called in queſtion among 
them. And there is a great deal of reaſon, from 
the ancient Jewiſh writers, to ſuppoſe, that the 


doctrine of original ſin had ever been allowed in 


the open profeſſion of that people : * though they 
were 


* What is found in the more antient of the Jewiſh Rabbies, 
who have wrote ſince the coming of Chriſt, is an argument of 
this. Many things of this ſort are taken notice of by Stapferus, 
in his Theologia Polemica before mentioned. Some of theſe things 
whichare there cited by him in Latin, I ſhall here faithfully give 
in Engliſh, for the ſake of the Engliſh reader. 

* So Menaſſah, concerning human frailty, Pag. 129.—Gen. 
« viii. 21. I will not any more curſe the earth for man's ſake : for 
es the appetite of man is evil from his youth ; that is from the time 
« when he comes forth from his mother's ai For at the ſame 
e time that he ſucks the breaſts, he follows his 1%; and while he 
« js yet an infant, he is under the dominion of anger, envy, ha- 
« tred and other vices to which that tender age is obnoxious.” — 
Prov. Xii. 15. Solomon ſays, Fooliſbneſi is bound to the mind of a 
child. Concerning which place R. Levi Ben. Gerſom obſerves 
thus, * Foolifhneſs as it were grows to him in his very beginning.” 
Concerning this ſin, which is common and original to all men. 
© David ſaid, Pal. Ii. 7. Behold, I was begotten in iniquity, and in fn 
Aid my mother warm me. © Upon which place Eben-Ezra ſays 
« thus; Behoid, becauſe of the concupiſcence which is innate in 
« the heart of man, it is ſaid, I am begatlen in iniquity, 11 me 
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were generally, in that corrupt time, very far 
from a practical conviction of it; and many noti- 
ons were then prevalent, eſpecially among the 
Phariſees, which were indeed inconſiſtent with 
it. And though on account of theſe prejudices 
they might need to have this doctrine explained 
= applied to them, yet it is well known, by all 

| acquainted 


« ſenſe is, that there is implanted in the heart of man Fetzer ha- 
rang, an evil figment, from his nativity.” 

Menaſſah Ben. Iſrael, de Fragil. Pag. 2. Behold, I was 
« formed in iniquity, and in fin hath my mother warmed me. But 
«« whether this be underſtood concerning the common mother, 
« which was Eve, or whether David ſpake only of his own mo- 
« ther, he would ſignify, that fin is as it were natural, and ixſe- 
« parable in this life. For it is to be obſerved, that Eve concei- 
« ved after the tranſgreſſion was committed; and as many as were 
te begotten af www, 4 were not brought forth in a conformity to 
te the rule of right reaſon, but in conformity to diforderly and 
« luitful affections. He adds. One of the wiſe men of the 
„Jews, namely R. Aha, rightly obſerved, David would ſigniſy, 
* that it is impoſſible, even for pious men, who excel in virtue, 
never to commit any fin.” Job alſo aſſerts the- ſame thing 
* with David, Chap. xiv. 4. ſaying, Who will give à clean thing 
* from an wnclean? Truly not one. Concerning which words 
* Aben- Ezra ſays thus; The ſenſe is the ſame with that, I wvas 
© begotten in iniquity, becauſe man is made out of an unclean 
thing. —Stapferus, Theolog. Polem. Tom. iii. P. 36. 37. 

Id. Ibid. P. 132. &c. So Sal Jarchi ad Gemaram, Cad. 
* Schabbath, Fol. 142. Pag. 2. And this is not only to be re- 
*« ferred to /inners ; bectuſe all the poſterity of the i man are in 
* like manner ſubjected to all the cares pronounced on him.“ 
And Menaſſah Ben. Iſrael, in his preface to Human Frailty, 
lays © I had a mind to ſhew by what means it came to pats, 
that when the Fey father of all had 4% his righteouſneſs, his poſ- 
*© terity are begotten liable to the ſame puniſoment with him. — 
And Munſterus on the Goſpel of Matthew cites the following 
words, from the book called the Bundle of Myrrh : The 
** Bleſſed Lord ſaid to the 7 mar, when he curſed him, IHorus 
* and 8 Hall it bring forth to thee, and thou ſchalt eat the herb of 
* the field. The thing which he means, is, That becauſe of hi; 
** fin, all who fould deſcend from him, ſhould be wicked and per- 
«« verſe, like horn and thiſtles ; according to that word of the 
* Lord, ſpeaking to the prophet ; Thorns and irritators are with 
"* thee, and thou dwelleft among ſcorpions, And all this is * 
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acquainted with their Bibles, that Chriſt, for wiſe 
reaſons, ſpake more ſparingly and obſcurely of 
ſeveral of the moſt important doctrines of revealed 
religion, relating to the neceſſity, grounds, nature 
and way of his redemption, and the method of the 
juſtification of ſinners, while he lived here in the 
fleſh ; and left theſe doctrines to be more plainly 
and fully opened and inculcated by the Holy Spi- 
rit, after his aſcenſion. 5 

| ut 


te the Serpent, who was the Devil, Sam- mael, who emitted a morti- 
4 ferous and corruptive iſon into Eve, and became the cauſe of 
«« death to Adam himſelf, when he eat the fruit.“ Remarkable 


4 


is the place quoted in Joſeph de Voiſin, againſt Martin Ray- 


mund, P. 471. Maſter Menachem Rakanatenſis, Sea. Bere- 
« ſchit, from Midraſch Tehillim ; which is cited by Hoornbeki- 
© us againſt the Jews in theſe words; It is no wonder, that the 
fin of Adam and Eve is written and ſealed with the King's ring, 
and to be propagated to all following generations; becauſe on 
the day that Adam was created, all things were finiſhed; ſo 
* that he ſtood forth the perfection and completion of the whole 
«« workmanſhip of the world; ſo when he ſinned, the whole world 
« ſinned; whoſe ſin we bear and ſuffer. But the matter is not thus 
«« with reſpec to the fins of his poſterity.” Thus far Stapferus. 
«© Beſides theſe, as Ainſworth on Gen. 8. 2. obſerves, ** In 
« Bereſhith Rabba (a Hebrew Commentary on this place) a Rab- 
bin is ſaid to be aſked, When is the evil imagination put into man? 
« And he anſwered, From the hour that he is formed.” And in 
Pool's Sonopſis it is added, from Grotius, ** So Rabbi Salomon 
hs interprets Gen. viii. 21. The imagination of man's heart is evil 


from his youth, of its being evil from the time that he is taken 


out of his mother's bowels.” * Aben Ezra thus interprets Pal. 
*li.5. I was fhapen in iniquity, and in fin did my mother conceive 
„ me; That evil e ee is implanted in the heart from 
* childhood, as if he were formed in it; and by my mother he un- 
« derſtands Eve, who did not bear children till ſhe had finned. 
« And fo Kafvenika ſays, How ſhall I acid finning * My origi- 
„nal i corrupt, ard from thence are theſe fins, So Menaſſah Ben. 
*« Ifrael, from this place (Pſal li. 5.) concludes, that not only 
« David, but ll mankind, ever fince fin was introduced into the 


„ world, do fin from their 92iginal. To this purpoſe is the an- 


*« {wer of Rabbi Hakkadoſch, which there is an account of in the 
«© Talmud. From awhat time does concupiſcence rule aver man * 
From the very moment of his firſt formation, or from his nativily ? 


*Anſ, From his formation.” —Pool's Synopſ, in Loc. 8 
| 1 
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But if after all, Chriſt did not ſpeak of this 
doctrine often enough to ſuit Dr. T—r, he 
might be aſked, Why he ſuppoſes Chriſt did 

no 


On theſe things I obſerve, there is the greateſt reaſon to ſup- 
pots that theſe old Rabbies of the Jewiſh nation, who gave 
uch heed to the tradition of the Elders, would never have re- 
ceived this doctrine of original fin, had it, not been delivered 
down to them from their forefathers. For it is a doctrine very 
diſagreeable to thoſe practical principles and notions, wherein 
the religion of the unbelieving Jews moſt fundamentally difers 
from the religion en among Chriſtians : 28 
their notion of juſtification by their own righteouſneſs, and pri- 
vileges as the children of Abraham, &c. without ſtanding in need 
of any ſatisfaction; by the ſufferings of the Mefſiah. On which 
account the modern Jews do now univerſally reject the doctrine 
of original fin, and corruption of nature: as Stapferus obſerves. 
And it is not at all likely, that the ancient Jews, if no ſuch 
doctrine had been received by tradition from the fathers, would 
have taken it up from the Chriſtians, whom they had in ſuch 
great contempt and enmity ; eſpecially as it is a doctrine fo 
peculiarly agreeable to the Chriſtian notion of the /piritual 
{ſalvation of Jeſus, and ſo contrary to their carnal notions of the 
Meſſiah, and of his ſalvation and kingdom, and ſo contrary to 
their opinion of themſelves; and a doctrine, which men in 
general are ſo apt to be prejudiced againſt. And beſides, 
theſe Rabbies do expreſsly refer to the opinion of their fore- 
fathers ; as R. Menalſch ſays, ** According to the opinion of the 
*© ancients, none are ſubjet to death, but thoſe which have 
*« ſinned: for where there is 20 in, there is no death.” Stapfer. 
tom. iii. p. 37, 38. 

But we have more direct evidence, that the doctrine of ori- 
ginal ſin was truly a received doctrine amongſt the antient Jews, 
even before the coming of Chriſt. This appears by ancient 
Jewiſh writings, which were written before Chriſt; as in the 
Apocrypha, 2 Eſdras iii. 21, For the firſt Adam, having a 
«« wicked heart, tranſgreſſed, and was overcome: and ſo be 411 
* they that be born of him. Thus infirmily was made perma- 
„ nent; and the law alſo in the heart of the people, with the 
* -nalignity of the root; ſo that the gd 1 away, and 
* the evil abode ſtill.— 2 Eſdras iv. 30, “ For the grain of evil 
*« feed hath been ſown in the heart of Adam, from the begin- 
ning; and how much ungodlineſs hath it brought forth unto 
this time? And how much ſhall it yet bring forth, till the 
time of threſhing ſhall come? And chap, vii, 46, It had 
been better, not to have given the earth to Adam; or elle, 
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no ener, and no more plainly teach ſome of his 
(Dr. T—r's) doctrines, which he ſo much inſiſts 
on? As, That temporal dea/b comes on all man- 


hen it was given, to have reſtrained him for ſinning: for 
«* what profit is it, for man, now in this preſent time, to live 
« in heavineſs, and after death to look for puniſhment? O thou 
« Adam, what haſt thou done! For though it was thou that 
* ſinned, thou art not fallen alone, but we all that come of thee.” 
And we read, icclef. xxv. 24, Of the woman came the bes 
« oinning of fin, and thraugh her we all die. | 
As this doctrine of original corruption was conſtantly main- 
tained in the church of God from the begi ing ; ſo from 
thence, in all probability, as well as from the evidence of it 
in univerſal experience, it was, that the wiſer heathen main- 
tained the like doctrine. Particularly Plato, that great philoſo- 
pher, ſo diſtinguiſhed for his veneration of antient traditions, 
and diligent inquiries after them. Gale in his Court of the Gen- 
tiles, obſerves as follows; * Plato ſays (Gorg. Fol. 493.) J have 
« heard from the wiſe men, that wwe are now dead, and that the 
& body is but our ſepulchre. And in his Timeus Locrus (Fol. 103.) 
he ſays, © The cauſe of witiofity is from aur parents, and firſt 
** principles, rather than from aurſelves. Sa that que never relin- 
« qrifh thoſe actions, which lead us to follow theſe primitivve blemiſhes 
« of our firſt parents. Plato mentions the corruption of the 
will, and ſeems to diſown any free-wwill to true good; albeit 
he allows ſome «3Pvia, or natural diſpoſitions, to civil a 
in ſome great heroes. Socrates aſſerted the corruption of hu- 
man nature, or xa#% Pure, —Grotius affirms that the philo- 
ſophers acknowledged, it was con- natural to men, to in. 

Seneca (Benef. 5. 14.) ſays, * Wickedneſs has not it's firft be- 
* pinning in wicked practice; though by that it is firft exerciſed and 
made manife/?.”— And Plutarch (de Sera vindicta) ſays, “ Man 
* does not fit become wicked, when he firſt manifeſts himſelf ſo: 
* but he. hath «wickedneſs from the beginning; and he ſhews it as 
* ſoon as he finds opportunity and ability. As men rightly Judges 
** that the ting is not fit ingendered in ſcorpions when they flrite, 
« or the poiſon in vipers when they bite. —PFool's Synop/. on Gen. 
viii. 21. 

To which may be ſubjoined what Juvenal ſays, 

Ad Mores Natura recurrit 
= damnatos, fixa et mutari neſcia. 
8 Ragged thus, in proſe ; | 
ature, a thing fixed, and not knowing how to change, 
returns to its wicked manners,— | | 
Watts, Ruin and Recovery. 
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kind by Adam: and, That it comes on them 
by him, not as a puniſhment or calamity, but 
as a great favour, being made a rich benefit, 
and a fruit of God's abundant grace, by Chriſt's 
redemption, who came into the world, as a ſe- 
cond Adam for this end. Surely, if this were 
ſo, it was of vaſt imporiance, that it ſhould be 
known to the church of God in all ages, who 
ſaw death reigning over infants, as well as others. 
If infants were indeed perfectly innocent, was it 
not needful, that the de/jgn of that which was 
ſuch a melancholy and awful diſpenſation towards 
ſo many millions of innocent creatures, ſhould be 
known, in order to prevent the worſt thoughts of 
God from arifing in the minds of the conſtant 
ſpectators of ſo myſterious and gloomy a diſ- 
penſation? But why then ſuch a of /ilence 
about it, for four thouſand years together, and 
not one word of it in all the Old Teſtament ; nor 
one word of it in all the four Go/pels ; and indeed 
not one word of it in the whole Bible, but only 
as forced and wrung out by Dr. T—r's arts of 
criticiſm and deduction, againſt the plaineſt and 

ſtrongeſt evidence 
As to the arguments, made uſe of by many 
late writers, from the univerſal moral ſenſe, and 
the reaſons they offer from experience, and ob- 
ſervation of the nature of mankind, to ſhew that 
we are born into the world with principles of 
viriue ; with a natural prevailing reliſh, approba- 
tion, and love of righteouſneſs, truth, and good- 
neſs, and of whatever tends to the public wel- 
fare; with a prevailing natural diſpoſition to 
diſlike, to reſent and condemn what is ſelfiſh, 
unjuſt, and immoral ; and a native bent in man- 
kind to mutual benevolence, tender compaſſion, 
&c. thoſe who have had ſuch objections againſt 
the doctrine of original ſin, thrown in their way, 
and 
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and deſire to ſee them particularly conſidered, 1 
aſk leave to refer them to a Treati/e on the Nature 
of true Virtue, lying by me prepared for the 
preſs, which may ere long be exhibited to public 


vicw. | 
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On the whole, I obſerve, There are ſome ober 
things, beſides arguments, in Dr. I—r's book, 
which are calculated to influence the minds, and 
bias the judgments of ſome forts of readers. 
Here, not to inſiſt on the taking profeſſion he 
makes, in many places, of /ncerity, humility, meek- 
neſs, modefly, charity, &c. in his ſearching after 
truth ; and freely propoſing his thoughts, with 
the rea/ons of them, to others:“ nor on his magi- 
ſterial aſſurance, appearing on many occaſions, 
and the high contempt he ſometimes expreſſes of 
the opinions and arguments of very excellent 
divines and fathers in the church of God, who 
have thought differently from him:F both of 
which things, it is not unlikely, may have a de- 
gree of influence on ſome of his readers. (How- 
ever, that they may have only their 7/7 influence, 
theſe things might properly be compared to- 

ether, and ſet in contraſt, one with the other)— 
Fay, not to dwell on theſe matters, I would 
take ſome notice of another thing, obſervable 
in the writings of Dr. T. and many of the late 
oppoſers of the more peculiar doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity, tending (eſpecially with juvenile and un- 
wary readers) not a little to abate the force, and 
prevent the due effect, of the cleareſt /crip/ure- 
evidences, in favor of thoſe important doctrines : 


See his Preface, and Page 6. 237, 265, 267, 451, f Page 
110, 125, 150, 151, 159, 161, 183, 188, 353. me 
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and particularly. to make void the arguments 
taken from the writings of the apoſtle Paul, in 
which thoſe doctrines are more plainly and fully 
revealed, than in any other part of the Bible. 
What I mean, is this; Theſc gentlemen expreſs 
a high opinion of this apoſtle, and that very juſtly, 
for his eminent genius, his admirable ſagacity, 
ſtrong powers of reaſoning, acquired learning, 
&c. They ſpeak of him as a writex—of maſterly 
addreſs, of extenſive reach, and deep deſign, 
every where in his epiſtles, almoſt in every word 
he ſays. This looks exceeding /pecious: it Car. 
ries a plauſible appearance of chriſtian zeal, and 
attachment to the holy /criptures, in ſuch a teſti- 
mony of high veneration for that great apaſtle, 
who was not only the principal inſtrument of 
propagating Chriſtianity, but with his own hand 
wrote 10 conſiderable a part of the New Teſta- 
ment. And I am far from determining, with 
reſpect at leaſt to ſome of theſe writers, that they 
are not ſincere in their declarations, or that all is 
mere artifice, only to make way for the recep- 
tion of 7herr own peculiar ſentiments. However, 
it tends greatly to ſubſerve ſuch a purpoſe ; as 
much as if it were deſignedly contrived, with the 
utmoſt ſubtilty, for. that end. Hereby their 
incautious readers are prepared the more eafily 
to be drawn into a belief, that they, and others 
in their way of thinking, have not rightly undcr- 
flood many of thoſe things in this apoſtle's wri- 
tings, Which before ſeemed very plain to them; 
and they are alſo prepared, by a prepoſſeſſion in 
favor of theſe new writers, to entertain a favor- 
able thought of the znterpretations put by them 
upon the words and phraſes of this apoſtle ; 
and to admit in many paſſages a meaning which 
before lay intirely out of fight ; quite foreign to 


all that in the yiew of a common reader ſeems 
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to be their obvious ſenſe; and moſt remote 
from the expoſitions agreed in by thoſe which 

uſed to be eſteemed the greateſt divines, and 
beſt commentators. ' For they muft know, that 
this apoſtle being a man of no vulgar under. 
ſtanding, it is nothing ſtrange it his meaning 
hes very deep; and no wonder then, if the ſu- 
perficial diſcerning ' and obſervation of vulgar 
Chriſtians, or indeed of the herd of common 
divines, ſuch as the Weftminfter-aſſembly, Sc. falls 
vaſtly ſhort of the apoſtle's reach, and frequently 
does not enter into the true ſpirit and deſign of 
Paul's epiſtles. They muſt underſtand, that the 
firſt reformers, and preachers; and expoſitors in 
general, both before and fince- the reformation, 
for fifteen' or fixteen hundred years paſt, were 
too unlearned and hori- ſigbied, to be capable of 
penetrating into the ſenſe, or fit to undertake the 
making comments on the writings of ſo great a 
man as this apoſtle: or elſe had dwelt in a cave 
of bigotry and ſupenſbilion, too gloomy to allow 
them to uſe their own underſtandings with free- 
dom, in reading the Scripture. But at the ſame 
time, it muſt be underſtegd, that there is riſen 
up, now at length in this kappy age of light and 
liberty, a ſet of men, of a more free and generous 
turn of mind, a more inquifitive genius, and 
better diſcernment. By ſuch infinuations, they 
ſeek advantage to their cauſe; and thus the 


moſt unreaſonable and extravagant interpreta- 
tions of Scripture are palliated and recom- 
mended : fo, that if the ſimple reader is not very 
much on his guard, if he does not clearly fee 
with his own eyes, or has too much indolence, 
or too little leiſure, thoroughly to examine for 
himſelf (as few, alas, are willing to be at the pains 
of acquainting themſelves ſo thoroughly with 
the apoſtle's writings, and of comparing one * 
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judge of theſe gentlemen's gloſſes and pretences) 
in this caſe, he, is in, danger of being impoſed 
on with deluſive appearances ;,, as he is prepa- 
red by this fair pretext of exalting the ſagacity 
of the apoſtle, and by a parade of learning, criti- 
ciſm, exact verſion, penetration into the true 
ſcope, and diſcerning of wonderful connections, 
together with the airs theſe writers aſſume of dic- 
tatorial peremptorineſs, and contempt. of old 
opinions and old expoſitions; I ſay, ſuch an 
ane is by theſe things prepared to ſwallow 
ſtrange doctrine, as truſting to the ſuperior abi- 
lities of theſe modern interpret ers. 
But I humbly conceive, their interpretations, 
particularly of the apoftle Paul's writings, though 
in ſome things ingenious, yet in many things, 
concerning theſe great articles of religion, are 
extremely abſurd; and demonſtrably diſagreeable, 
in the higheſt degree, to his real deſign, to the 
language he commonly uſes, and to the doctrines 
currently taught in his epiſtles. Their cr:ic:/ms, 
when examined, appear far more ſubtle, than 
ſolid; and it ſeems as if nothing can poſſibly be 
{trong enough, nothing perſpicuous enough, in 
any compoſure whatever, to ſtand before ſuch 
liberties as theſe writers indulge : the plaineſt and 
moſt nervous diſcourſe is analyzed and criticifed 
till it diſſolves into nothing, or till it becomes 
a thing of little ſigniſſcance: the holy Scripture 
is ſubtilized into a mere miſt; or made to evapo- 
rate into a thin cloud, that eaſily puts on any 
ſhape, and is moved in any direction, with a 
puff of wind, juſt as the manager pleaſes. It is 
not in the nature and power of language, to 
afford ſufficient defence againſt ſuch an art, fo 
abuſed ; as, I imagine, a due conſideration of 
{ome things I have had occaſion in the preced- 

ing 
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ding diſcourſe to obſer ve, may abundantiy con. 
vince usc- © 

But this, with the reſt of what I have offered 
on this ſubject of original ſin, muſt be left to 
every candid reader Judge udge of, for himſelf; 
and the ſucceſs of the whole muſt: now be left 
with God, who knows what is agreeable to his 
own mind, and is able to make dis own truths 
prevail; however myſterious they may ſeem to 
the poor, partial, narrow and extremely imperfect 
views of mortals, while looking through a cloudy 
and deluſory medium; and however dif: ble 
they may 74 to the innumerable rejudices of 
men's hearts :——and who has promi ed, that the 
Goſpel of Chriſt, ſuch as is really 'bie, ſhall 
finally be victorious; and has aſſured us that the 
word which goeth out of his mouth, Dall not re- 
turn to bim void, but Pall accompliſh that which he 
Pleaſeth, and ſhall proſper in the thing whereto he 
ends uu. Let God ariſe, and plead his own aſe, 
and 1 his own great name. Amen. 
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